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CHAPTER I. 

Thb persons of tlie story I am about to tell were neither of high 
rank, nor of distincruished fashion ; and, worse still, tho narrative 
cannot by possibility be forced to become one of romantic 
interest. Ordinary every-day human bei ngs, and ordinary every- 
day events are my theme. I deem it fair to premise thus much, 
lest any persons looking for more exciting subjects may be cheated 
into reading my volumes, and then turn angry and disappointed 
away. 

And how shall I introduce thesft ordinary personages to the 
reader with the least chance of wearying him at the very first 
step of our journey toge.ther P The names of Mr. this, Mrs. 
that, and Miss t'other, can awaken littl'e interest in the recital ; 
yet I have no other dramatis perso7ie8*. to arouse attention or 
challenge respect. That^tijev shall bp such men and women as 
I have seen and known, ^yle only fajot concerning them that 
can be urged as an apology for introducing them at all, and this, 
such as it is, must sustaii^-i^y^ccibrjige ; while I venture without 
further preface to enuqiferate, in a 39?t of catalogue raisonfiS, 
the individuals whose ^Fentures I^aii^ about to recount. 

In one of the richest^vajji&ys pf 'Sbmarsetshire, where hedge- 
rows green, abounding ,)lei(ra^e^^aIld.l^^ elm-trees, make 
every separate field loek Ukb'*-a: separ^ite paradise, nestles tlie 
white-washed village of -AlbbDJi's .Pi^Bton. Its clergyman, the 
kind-hearted Henry Worthiiigton, shall stand at the head of my 
list; but I will not pause to tell how good he was, or how 
beloved ; all that will speak for itself in the sequel ; but I will 
describe his dwelling, because, as I have known parsonage- 
houses vary from mansions which could not be adequately sup- 
ported under five thousand a year to low-roofed sheds of much 
less apparent dignity than their patron's cow-house, it may 
materially assist in giving a correct idea of the family pictxite. 

In truth, the parsonage of Preston m\ia\. W\^ Xi^^svi ^^;t<bNK75 
residence in any bands, and in those o^ Mx.'WoxODATi^^a^^'^;^'^ 
beautjfal. Though large enough to "be a commo^v^>^^ e^-^O^^'^ 
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2 ONB FAULT. 

for a numerous family, it was a cottage in aspect, the roof 
thatched, and the windows opening in the fashion of casements, 
though their leaded lozenge-shaped panes had been exchanged 
for others giving a fairer proportion of light. 

The garden was large enough to permit the banishing of peas, 
beans, lettuce, and caobage from the eyes polite looking forth 
from drawing and dining rooms ; and its lawn and shrubberies, 
its vistas letting in the light, and lofty tower richly pinnacled, 
of that beautiful stone, the jewel of the district, whose soft grey 
tints harmonize so well with earth and heaven, — all this, together 
with its flowers blooming in gay succession, from the first uni- 
versal burst of lilac to the latest setting glory of the choicest 
dahlias, and its sequestered root-house, and its enticing chairs 
beneath the shelter of perfumed acacias, might, altogether, in a 
comparison of beauty, have borne away the prize from many a 
domain of ten times its revenue, and fifty times its size. Such 
was the parsonage of Abbot's F^ston ; and, having given this 
necessary sketch, we must now return to the catalogue of those 
connected with it. Mrs. Worthington, a help meet in every 
way for its owner, was a woman of good birth, with a fortune of 
five thousand pounds, and distinguished, at the time she married 
him, for a very uncommon degree of personal beauty. A baronet 
Bncle and his lady were equally perplexed and displeased by the 
pertinacity with which the young beauty persisted in her deter- 
mination of becoming a poor country clergyman's wife, when it 
was clearly evident to all the world, that she might have become 
the bride of a much richer man, had she chosen it. One reason 
for this pertinacity, perhaps, was, that the rich man was quite old 
enough to be her father ; and, in fact, he soon gaye the the angry 
baronet reason to believe, that in the sentiment he had conceived 
for his beautiful niece, there must have been some mixture of 
paternal feeling; for no sooner was it known that Margaret 
Clark was married to Mr. Worthington, than he presented him 
to the living of Abbot's Preston, which opportunely became 
vacant a short time after that event. 

This Margaret Clark, now Mrs. Worthington, was the 
youngest of three sisters, the eldest being ten years her senior, 
and very nearly as remarkable for the want of personal attrac- 
tions, as Mrs. Worthington for the possession of them ; but to 
atone for this, she had the reputation of being one of the 
cleverest young women of the age. The second sister, Lucy, 
was neither so handsome as Margaret, nor so clever as the 
philosophical Christina; but, nevertheless, she had found the 
way to captivate the afiections of a young military man who gave 
ykj'r promise of hecominff as distinguished as he was amiable ; 
butLe was among the Jamented brave who ieW al^W^X-exVoo, Wii 
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poor Lucy from that hoar seemed to sink into the quiet retreat 
of old-maidism, and to welcome it as a Eoman Catholic damsel 
might the veil, after a disappointment of the same kind. These 
two ladies, who had neither father, mother, nor brother to 
influence their residence, settled themselves in a small, but 
comfortable dwelling, at the distance of two short miles from 
the parsonage of Abbot's Preston, and continued to live there, 
on the income of their little fortunes, with much tranquillity, 
and some enjoyment. 

Another individual whom the preferment of Mr. Worthington 
to the living of Abbot's Preston brought to that quiet retreat, 
was his uncle, Colonel Seaton ; he had, indeed, become a mem* 
ber of his nephew's family from within a few months after his 
marriage, and had never left them since. Uncle David, as the 
venerable man was called, not only throughout the family, but very 
nearly throughout the parish also, had passed the limit of three- 
score and ten when my story begins ; but though old and poor, 
for he had no worldly wealth beyond his lieutenant-colonel's 
half-pay, he was a personage of considerable importance in the 
family, for there was not a single heart that did not love him. 

Next in rehearsal must follow the two fair daughters, and the 
hopeful son of my village pastor. But, methinks this catalogue 
is already long enough, and therefore I shall let the rest of my 
people introduce themselves in the order in which my narrative 
may bring them forward. 

On a fine evening in July, 1832, the whole of the parsonage 
family, with Alfred Eeynolds, a Winchester friend of Charles 
Worthington's, to boot, were luxuriating in the shade of a 
walnut-tree upon the lawn. A table with wine and fruit was in 
the midst of them ; and though they had done with it, they still 
kept possession of the spot, too comfortable or too lazy to 
remove. 

The group formed a pretty picture. Margaret, the eldest of 
the two girls, a sweet-looking fair creature of twenty, was 
playing chess at one comer of the table with her young brother 
Charles, a lad of seventeen with an eye like a hawk, hair black 
as the raven's wing, merry, mischievous, and with a restlesa 
activity of spirit that made him the amusement and the terror 
of the whole house. Mr. Worthington was reading a news- 
paper, and, to say the truth, more than half asleep ; his wife 
appeared assiduously knitting, but chatted to them all in turn,, 
while beside the knee of uncle David, on a low stool, sat one of 
the very prettiest creatures that nature ever foxtaai. \%"Si^s(^^ 
Worthington had just passed her eigVitewANsL \ya\JsA»:S'» ^'^ 
within the last year had shot up into moaV. \o^^^ ^ato»s^^^ 
WMoat being like either brother or sister, %Ve Va.^^aa«^^^ 
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of each. The large dark eyes of Charles, and his raven hair, 
were rendered a thoasand times more striking by a complexion 
as delicately beautiful, though with more of the lily, and less of 
the rose than that of her sister. And in character as in person she, 
in a remarkable degree, united the qualities which distinguished 
the other two ; for amidst a buoyant, playful gaiety that almost 
equalled that of her brother, the tender softness of Margaret's 
temper often showed itself. 

Of a family attached throughout to each other with very 
strong affection, this lovely happy creature was the universal 
and acknowledged darling, and confessed by all to be their 
chief pride, treasure, and delight. 

Very near the group formed by uncle David and Isabella, was 
another, composed oi the young stranger lad Alfred Eeynolds, 
and Neptune, the Newfoundland house-dog, which might have 
fiat as the model of that celebrated " member of the Humane 
Society" lately the glory of Trafalgar-square, They were 
engaged in a desperate game of romps, so desperate indeed, 
that Isabella thought it necessary to guard uncle David's head 
by raising one of her little hands between him and the vehement 
playfellows. 

*• Which of us two is your hand intended to terrify and keep 
in order. Miss Isabella P" said the youth laughing. "Do you 
know," he continued, " I don't think we should be either of us 
much afraid of it, even if it were to make an attack instead of 
standing on the defensive." 

" Well, then, as you are great, be merciful," replied Isabella, 
" and draw off your forces beyond the reach of doing us mis- 
chief. I do assure you when Neptune makes a descent after 
one of those prodigious bounds, the receiving him would by no 
means be agreeable to uncle David." 

•* He shall not hurt either of you," said the boy with a smile, 
and such a smile as no one could see without feeling quite sure 
that no harm could befall them from him. " Sit down, sir ! 
Down, Neptune ! " and seating himself on the turf close to 
Isabella ana her uncle, Alfred coaxed the huge dog to crouch 
down beside him, with his shaggy head nestled under his arm. 

There was something in this arrangement that seemed to shed 
a brighter beam of happiness than usual over the countenance 
of the young Reynolds ; for his blue eye, as it settled on the 
face of Isabella, was radiant with youth and joy. Unfortunately 
for Alfred, he was a whole month younger than Isabella ; a 
misfortune which he inwardly mourned as much as his happy 
spirit seemed at that time capable of mourning anything. JBut 
tliouffh he felt sensibly the disparity of their ages, and, to say 
^<? ^j-u^li, she was rather taller than liimaelf, uoV. oXV \i\^ x^B^^ciM- 
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ing upon the subject could prevent his falling in love "with her ; 
and m love he was, over head and ears, out with no more 
intention of hinting the circumstance to the young lady herself, 
than of requesting the Emperor of Bussia to let him be czar 
in his stead. Yet he nevertheless sometimes fancied how 
she would look, how she would laugh, how she would frown, 
how she would scorn him. Poor Alfred ! He really was un- 
fortunate; for with one of the very handsomest faces in the 
world, with glancing eyes of bonny blue that seemed made to 
laugh away a female heart ; and clustering curls that when the 
sun shone on them appeared to catch and nold captive his rays 
in a mesh of gold; with teeth of ivory, and nose of comely 
mould, half-way between Greek and Eoman ; — with all this, and 
a thousand good gifts beside, he was so short, that though 
eighteen, he looked at least three years younger. Poor fellow ! 
How he envied the greyhound growth of his friend Charles, 
who though so much his junior, could very nearly look over his 
head! However, notwithstanding this misery, the holidays, 
which were already half over, had not passed thus far without 
affording him some hours of ver^ particular happiness. Some 
of them were spent in fishing with his friend Charles, some in 
scampering on borrowed ponies, with the same gay companion, 
over hill and over dale ; some in reading in the very deepest 
shade he could find, Shakspeare, Spenser, Scott, and Byron, 
whose works, happily for him, were found amidst the furniture 
of the parsonage ; some in playing with Neptune ; and other 
some in sitting and gazing as he did now on the dangerous 
wonders of Isabella's face. It was chiefly at night, particularly 
when the moon shone, that his love came upon him in the shape 
of sorrow, and then he was wont to relieve himself by pouring 
forth on paper, without restraint, his rhymed sufferings, — ^and a 
great relief it was. 

Nothing of all this, however, was suspected by anybody, and 
Isabella therefore scrupled not to talk to him, and listen to him, 
and walk with him, ana accept his nosegays exactly as she would 
have done had he been five years younger. So now when he 
asked her to pat Neptune, she patted him ; and when he said 
to her in a half-whisper, " You do not love the dog, Miss 
Isabella, one half so well as the dog loves you," she laughed, 
and looked down at his speaking blue eyes as they looked up at 
her, without understanding a single syllable they said. 

It was just at this moment, when Isabella was thinking to 

herself (but in a style of indiff^erence that t\i^ ^csvjSi^Vs^et ^csv^^ 

not at all have approved), *' What a very \x«5i^'aaaxft Vii i^'t^ 

BejrnoJds is!" that the ear of Charlea cau^YA* ^^ ^^"^"^^ ^^ 

Jiojve's feet in Ike lane that skirted tkie \)ottom oi >t^Qft\«?N^- 
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He left his game of chess, and took a hop, step, and jump to 
see who it might be ; for the lane led only to tneir house, and 
the sound therefore seemed to announce a visitor : but he 
returned in a minute and reseated himself, saying, " It is only 
a servant." 

"Whose servant, Charles?" said Mr. Worthington, looking 
up. 

" I don't know, father," replied the boy. " He is dressed like 
a groom, and I did not see his colours; but he rode a black horse 
like one of Mr. Wentworth's." 

" It is not very likely to be Mr. Wentworth's groom coming 
here," said Mrs. Worthington ; " your father dined with him a 
fortnight ago, and will, I suppose, according to custom, dine 
with him again about five months and a fortnight hence ; but 
though his invitations are somewhat ceremonious, I don't sup- 
pose he will make them quite de si longue main as that. By 
the way," continued Mrs. Worthington, " I have a great notion 
that after all he means to lay himself and his ten thousand 
a year at the feet of Lady Louisa Pope." 

" I cannot imagine what makes you fancy that, mamma," said 
Isabella rather eagerly ; " I did not see anything at the races, 
either on the course or in the ball-room, at all like particular 
attention to Lady Louisa." 

" Did you not, dearest? Then I suspect you were thiuking 
of something else. What say you, Margaret P " 

" No, indeed, mamma," rephed her eldest daughter, who had 
suffered herself to be checkmated while listening to the discus- 
sion, " I certainly saw nothing of the kind ; and if I were to 
tell you frankly what I do think about Mr. Wentworth, I sus- 
pect you would laugh at me, and declare perhaps that I saw 
what was not yet in sight." 

" And pray what might that be P " asked the mother, appear- 
ing very earnestly intent upon taking up a stitch in her knitting. 

" I saw, or thought I saw," replied Margaret, looking fur- 
tively at Isabella, " not only on the course and at the race ball, 
but at the archery meeting too, that Mr. Wentworth admired 
Isabella much more than he did anybody else." 

" Who are they talking of, mv dear P" said uncle David laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Isabella. 

" I don't very well know, uncle David," replied Isabella with 
a blight blush, " they are talking nothing but nonsense." 

" rU tell you who they are talking about, uncle David," cried 

Charles, nearly springing over the head of Margaret, and 

pJachjffhimaenm front of the old man ; " they are talking about 

£be ricbeat, and the g^randest, and the haudaomest nian in 

Somersetabire, and ib&t yoa know is Mr. "Wentwoit^Q." 
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Alfred Eeynolds looked for an instant in the face of Isabella ; 
then sprang on his feet, and whistling Neptune to follow him, 
dived into a shrubbery walk that led into the fields. 

" And what are they saying about Mr. Wentworth, my dear?" 
inquired Colonel Seaton. 

" Shall I tell, Isabella P" said the laughing boy sitting down on 
the turf in the place that Alfred had vacated : " shall I tell uncle 
David what Margaret has been saying: ?" 

** Do, mamma, tell Charles not to talk so very much nonsense," 
said Isabella rising. " At any rate I need not stay to listen 
to him ;" and away she ran, escaping into the shelter of the 
drawing-room through its open window. 

The conversation, however, continued, and rather in a more 
serious tone, for uncle David, gently pushing aside the head of 
the saucy Charles, who was longing to be questioned, gravely 
said to his mother — 

" Do they mean that Mr. Wentworth of Oak Park is in love 
with Isabella ? " 

" They are silly children, uncle David, and probably mean 
nothing," replied Mrs. Worthington. " Shall I give you another 
glass of wine, sir P " 

** No, no more wine, niece," re plie d the old man, adding a 
moment after, " I don't want Mr. Wentworth to be in love with 
Isabella." 

" No P — and why not, uncle David P " said Mr. Worthington, 
laughing ; " I declare I should like it very much." 

" And so should I," exclaimed Charles eagerly. "Wouldn't 
I gallop his beautiful horses about I Oh, I should so like it ! " 

" I should not be the least bit surprised if he offered to her," 
said Margaret with an air that seemed to say she knew some- 
thing about it. 

•* Indeed, and what do you say, Madge P" said Mr. Worthing- 
ton to his wife. 

" Why, my dear," replied the mother, appearing very little 
moved by Mlargaret's announcement, *' the fact is, that Isabella 
has been very much noticed and admired wherever I have taken 
her this year, but I really have no particular reason for thinking 
that Mr. Wentworth admires her more than other people." 

** I don't want Mr. Wentworth to admire her," murmured 
Colonel Seaton ; " he does not look joyous enough for Isabella." 

" Oh, but he is so handsome and elegant," cried Margaret. 

" I must confess I see nothing to object to in his appearance," 
observed Mrs. Worthington ; " I cannot think, sir, ^\^».^ i<^>^ '5^'^ 
amiss in his countenance. He is undo\x\>tedI!W '^et^ \i^\iAs»<2f^^.^ 
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before we refuse him on account of his gravity. But as yet I 
believe we need not make up our minds upon the subject ; it 
does not seem to me quite certain that Squire Went worth, his 
houses and lands, will be laid at the feet of our Isabella. Whose 
servant is that, Margaret P'* 

This question was occasioned by a near glimpse of the horse- 
man, who had been before reconnoitred at a distance. Charles 
jumped upon a chair, and was then able to obtain a full view of 
the object of inquiry. 

" It s Mr. Wentworth's groom, as I live !" exclaimed the boy 
clapping his hands. "Margaret is right, mother, and here 
comes an offer of the park, and the pinery, the hunters, dogs, 
gamekeepers, and all !" 

" Do hold your tongue, Charles," said Mrs. Worthington 
colouring ; " 1 am sure you may be heard in the lane. What 
can Mr. Wentworth's groom be coming here for, I wonder ? " 

** Something about the turnpike meeting, I dare say," said 
Mr. Worthington, resuming his newspaper. 

** Oh, very likely," replied his wife, though as she spoke she 
fixed her eyes in the direction from which whatever message 
had to reach them must come, with singular interest, considering 
how very little ladies in general care about turnpike meetings. 
Her suspense was not of long duration, for with as little delay 
as possible a servant walked through the dining-room window 
to the lawn, and presented a letter to Mr. Worthington. 

" Any answer, sir P" said the man, perceiving that his master 
had perused the few lines contained in the despatch. 

" Yes, I must write," was the reply ; and Mr. Worthington 
rose, and entered the house. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a better behaved wife 
than Mrs. Worthington, and the idea of pursuing her husband 
into his library to see what he might be going to write, would, 
under all ordinary circumstances, have appeared to her an 
exceedingly improper interference with his affairs ; but upon 
this occasion she felt incapable of resisting the curiosity which 
urged her to follow him ; and when he seated himself at his 
desk, she was at his side. 

" Forgive me, dearest Henry," she said, " I do not often 
pester you thus when you are busy, but do have pity on my 
impatience, and tell me what Mr. Wentworth's letter con- 
tains?" 

*' Nothing to repay you, dear wife, for the trouble of asking," 
and so saying he put the note into her hands. It contained 
only these words : — 

'^Mr. Wentworth presents his compliments to Mr. Worthing- 
^n, and irjil b^ much obliged by hla ap^ialva^ wl*^ Vwa 
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to-morrow at whicli lie would be at leisure to receive a coll from 
him." 

This was very short, and not very satisfactory ; nevertheless, 
it suHiced to keep Mrs. Worthin^n in a state of considerable 
restlessness during the time her husband was employed in 
replying to it. 

" And what have you said to him P '* she eagerly inquired, on 
perceiving that he had concluded his despatch. 

" I have told him, Madge, that I shall be happy to see him at 
any time between two and £ve," replied her husoand, smiling at 
the earnestness of her tone. 

" Dearest Henry !" exclaimed the lady with some vexation, 
" why did you not name some hour before luncheon P " 

*' Because it was more convenient to me to fix the time after 
it, my dear. But what is it you have got into your head, 
Margaret P How comes it that this visit appears to interest you 
80 greatly P " 

** I should have no objection in the world to tell you," she 
replied, " only I feel sure that you will think me ridiculous." 

" Don't let that stop you, Madge," said her husband, laughing, 
" for whether you speak or not, I cannot but guess the stuff that 
is in your thoughts." 

" Do you guess ? But do not keep the servant." 

She rang the bell, and the letter was despatched. 

" And so, Henry, you think you already know as much as I 
could tell you P " she resumed. 

" It would be presumption to say that," he replied ; "but I 
know you think that Wentworth is coming here to-morrow to 
propose for Isabella." 

" Yes, I do. But I could tell you more, if you would listen to 
me. 

" I will listen to you," said her husband ; " but be not dis- 
appointed if, after you have told me all you know, and all you 
fancy, I should still persist in doubting the probability that the 
best match in the county should be obtained by a portionless 
girl, with nothing to recommend her but her largo black eyes, 
and her little white hands." 

" Nothing to recommend her P Henry !" 

" Dear soul ! Do you fancy that everybody will see her with 
our eyesP How can anybody see her as we do, Margaret? 
How should Wentworth, for instance, who has danced with her, 
and talked to her perhaps half a dozen times, for as many half 
hours — ^how should he Imow what she is P " 

" Most assuredly he cannot ; nor is tbiete woy Tiftcic«»v\.'5 ^^p*^^ 
he should perceive that she ia not only the lo^eVi^B^t^i^^ 'Caaxi'K^ 
and brjgbteat jewel of the county." 
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''That is a very mamma-like speech, Margaret. But, in 
truth, Isabella is a very pretty girl; enough so, perhaps, to 
excuse about five-eighths of the admiration we bestow upon her. 
Nevertheless, my dear, I still doubt the probability of Mr. 
Wentworth's coming to the conclusion that she would be a 
suitable match for him." 

" You have no faith, then, in my powers of observation, and 
think nothing of my having watched him during the last three 
or four times they have met ; in short, at nearly every party 
since Isabella has been out P " 

" What is it you have seen P ** 

y I have seen him remain with his eyes fixed upon her for 
minutes together." 

** Oh ! that is nothing, Madge. Uncle David does just the 
same ; and so does that young rogue, Alfred Beynolds. Every- 
body likes to look at Isabella." 

" Nonsense, Henry ! But I will say no more. To-morrow 
will show if I am right or wrong." 

" And as to-morrow, even after luncheon," replied her husband, 
again venturing to laugh a little, " is not very distant, we shall, 
I hope, be able to make our patience hold out ; yet there is one 
question I should like to ask you, Margaret, before we dismiss 
the subject. Do you think Isabella is in love with this young 
man?" 

" In love ! Isabella in love with him ! How can you ask 
fiuch a question, Mr. Worthington P As if it were likely Isabella 
should be in love with a man who has never yet said a word to 
her on the subject ! " 

You mean that you think she is not in love with him P " 

" To be sure she is not in love with him." 

" I am glad of that, Madge, at any rate." 

Here Charles entered to say that uncle David thought he had 
sat out long enough, and Mr. Worthington hurried away to give 
him his arm, as assiduously as if a large legacy depended upon 
it ; 80 the discussion on Mr. Wentworth and Isabella was cut 
short. 



CHAPTEE n. 

Mbs. Wobthikgtok was not at all a silly woman, notwith- 
standing the overweening maternity which may, perhaps, be 
attributed to her on a perusal of the last chapter, and she gave 
proof of this, by not Jetting Isabella receive the slightest hint of 
^ 'iier incessant ruminations on the subject o£Mx.\^eii\."^ox\k*% 
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Tisit. Charles plagued his sister a little upon the possibilities 
which the embassy had suggested, but the wiser Margaret said 
not a word more on the subject ; and, as soon as the luncheon 
of the following day was ended, Mrs. Worthington desired her 
daughters to walk over the fields, and pay a visit to their aunts 
at Appleton, where she knew they would l>e detained long enough 
to avoid the danger of any ill-timed interview with the expected 
visitor. 

At half past-two precisely, Mr. Wentworth and his groom 
were seen approaching by the embowered lane. Mrs. Worth- 
ington's heart gave a leap ; and, without saying a word to any- 
body, she mounted to her own room, and shut herself in. 

The interview took place in the rector's little study, and 
lasted about twenty minutes ; after which, Mrs. Worthington 
heard the study-door open, and the voice of her husband 
speaking, as she thought, more gravely than usual, as he accom- 
panied his guest into the hall. A small dressing-room, situated 
over the porch, opened from her room ; and the mother could 
not resist the temptation of placing herself in a sort of ambush, 
for the purpose of looking out and seeing him depart. The 
groom was leading two beautiful horses round the little drive ; 
and the next moment she saw Mr. Wentworth spring lightly 
into his saddle, stoop from it to say a parting word, shake 
hands very cordially with Mr. Worthington, and then gallop off, 
giving her an excellent opportunity of admiring his graceful 

Serson, his perfect horsemanship, and the excellent style of his 
orses and their groom ; but she had caught no glimpse of his 
countenance. She saw that Mr. Wortlungton stood looking 
after him for a moment before he re-entered the house ; and, 
during this moment, she determined not to go down to him im- 
mediately, so greatly did she fear both the possible disappoint- 
ment, and the merciless quizzing of her husband, when he told 
her of it. No ! she would not go down ; she would employ 
herself in looking at some of Isabella's sketches that she had 
not admired above a hundred times before : but ere she had 
well placed herself at ike table which held the portfolio, the 
footstep of Mr. Worthington was distinctly audible upon the 
stairs. 

" Then, I suppose, I have been mistaken, and he is coming to 
tell me so," she said aloud, in direct contradiction to the secret 
bdief that sent the blood into her cheeks. The next moment 
the door opened, and her husband stood before her. She raised 
her eyes to his face, but she asked no question *, nei^Wc ^\^\^ 
speak tUl be had drawn a chair to lier little ta)D\e, %.\!A'^'&$^ 
himself hy her. But the rapid glance of a "womau wjA «* xsNoJOasst 
isd lefi her Jittle to learn. She knew pex^ecUy ^^S»^» \i^wt< 
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he opened his lips, that Mr. Wentworth had proposed foi 
Isabella. 

" Well, Margaret," said Mr. Worthington, taking her hand, 
" I must always believe you in future, I suppose, when you telj 
me that gentlemen are in love with my daughters ; but, to be 
sure, it is a most unexpected event." 

**He has proposed, then, for our girl, Henry P" said the 
mother, bursting into tears ; ** O my dear, dear Isabella ! Hotv 
shall I ever bear to part with her P " 

** Pretty creature ! " replied the father, while tears started tc 
his eyes, too. ** The house will, indeed, seem dead without her. 
But it is an immense match, Margaret, and he is most nobl^ 
liberal in his proposals about settlements." 

" I do not douDt it. It is quite what I should have expected 
from him : and though I weep so foolishly, you must not fanc]^ 
I am ungrateful, or that I do not rejoice at such great good 
fortune. Dear, dear Isabella! I think she must be happy; 
and what a connection for Charles ! and what an immense ad- 
vatntage to Margaret ! " 

" And you think she likes him, wife P " 

** Oh, yes ! I am quite sure of it. I am quite sure she likes 
him better than any one she has ever seen, and quite as much 
as any girl ought to like a man before he has proposed for her." 

•* Where is the dear creature ? " demanded Mr. Worthington. 
"All Mr. Wentworth asked of me was permission to address 
her; so matters are not very far advanced as yet; and if 
Isabella is not quite sure she loves him, he shall not have her, 
Margaret : nothing on earth shall induce me to utter a single 
word approaching to persuasion. Pretty playful Isabella ! O 
Margaret ! at the very best it is an awful change for her, from 
bounding over our flowery uplands like a fawn, and being the 
idol of a whole household of loving hearts, to sitting in state in 
a great drawing-room hung with crimson satin and being the 
lady instead of the darling of all around her; but if she does 
not herself wish for this change earnestly, ardently, I will never 
consent to it ; no, not though he should offer to endow her with 
every acre that belongs to him." 

" iou seem to forget, Henry, how remarkably handsome and 
agreeable Mr. Wentworth is. Nobody will be able to accuse 
our Isabella of marrying for money only. Mr. Wentworth is a 
man who, if he had but as many hunareds to spend as ho has 
thousands, would find no difficulty in winning any girl whose 
heart was previously free. He is a delightful person every 
way; and were he not I should be the first to decline his 
oj^jv for oar incomparable girl, let them be as magnificent as 
thejr would." 
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''I know it, dear wife, I know it ; and I know, besides, tliat 
if Isabella does not love him, it is as much in her power to 
refuse Mr. Wentworth as anybody else ; so there is no need to 
sigh about it; the proposal is a magnificent one, and very 
flattering to us all. But where is she P He has asked leave to 
call here this evening ; and I have promised that, if Isabella 
makes no objection, you will give him some tea ; but I have 
promised, also, that if she does, I will let him know it in time 
to prevent his making his appearance. Where is she P" 

" She is gone with Margaret to call on my sisters," replied 
Mrs. Worthington ; *' I thought it was best she should be out 
of the way when the visit was made this morning." 

" Quite right, certainly ; but I wish she were at home now ; 
yon cannot think how this suspense worries me, Margaret." 

•* Then I am very sorry I sent her ; and. Heaven knows, I am 
not much at ease myself; but I do not think they will stay 
long." 

"How do you know that, my dearP I should not be at all 
surprised if they stayed to dine with their aunts ; it is what 
they have often done before." 

•* Heaven forbid ! " fervently exclaimed Mrs. Worthington ; 
"what on earth should we do if Mr. Wentworth came before 
she returned P " 

" That must not be permitted, most certainly. The best way 
will be for me to drive over in the car immediately, and bring 
them back with me." 

"But let me tell her of it, Henry ; it is a mother's office." 

Her husband smiled. " Will you go with me, my dear, to see 
that I keep counsel P The high-roads and hedges are not the 
proper witnesses of such a disclosure ; indeed, I believe mamma's 
boudoir has been held, time out of mind, to be the only place 
duly licensed for the business. Is it not so P " 

" Decidedly I " replied the mother, with an aspect of the most 
perfect contentment. 

The car was now at the door, and the rector's well-fed horse 
found that he was expected to step out ; yet was the drive ono 
of the happiest intervals of their lives, for never did hope decorate 
the future with brighter colours than those through which both 
parents contemplated the destiny of their darling as they jogged 
along. 

The two girls looked strangely surprised when they saw their 
father and mother enter the little drawing-room at Appleton, 
where they were both very amiably engaged in iiidwl^v[i^^}«i^\:t 
aunts, by attending, with dutiful good humour, \x> «[)\ \)cie^ -^^^^ 
Bayin^^ each one being mounted at tlio momeiit oxi^iet ^«si\ar^^«^ 
iobbjr. Miss Christina, during the last \ia\i-\xouT» \ia.^^i^^"« 
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proving to Margaret, by a regular logical process, that womai 
when sne had happily attained a certain age, was, at the Ter 
least, as capable of assisting at the councils of the nation assen 
bled in Parliament as men ; and the gentle Miss Lucy, with he 
silver voice pitched hardly above a whisper (that it might n< 
interfere with the oration of " sister Christina "), was explainin 
to Isabella the absolute necessity of having a little silk for tb 
light shades of her eternal carpet-work. 

" Is anything the matter, mamma ? " exclaimed Margaret, i 
alarm. 

" Nothing at all, my dear," replied Mrs. Worthington, slight! 
colouring ; " what makes you think there is P " 

" We were inclined for a drive," said the rector, with moi 
self-possession ; " the day is delightful, but rather warm ; an 
your mother thought it would be better for you to drive hoir 
than to return on foot. Is that another cow, Lucy P — what ma^ 
nificent horns ! How does the great work get on, Miss Christina 
—it is an age since you have said anything to me about it." 

" Why, really, brother Worthington," began Christina — 
But not all Miss Lucy*s habitual reverence for every word thi 
proceeded from the mouth of her sister could prevent her froi 
coming forward with her warm-hearted affectionate greeting 
to Mrs. Worthington and the rector, or check her saying almo. 
aloud, " I hope you are not going to take away the girls ? — it 
such a treat to have them ! — and we dine so early that they woul 
get home long and long before dusk." 

There was a little flutter of spirits about Mrs. Worthington j 
this moment that rendered it extremely difficult for her to find 
sufficient reason for the absolute necessity of refusing this inv 
tation, and the words, " It is totally impossible, sister Lucy ! 
which burst from her were uttered in a tone so exceeding] 
energetic, that even the reasoning Christina looked puzzled 
and Lucy replied in an accent of great surprise, " Good graciouf 
—why?" 

"Good gracious ! — why P " repeated the rector, laughing 
" because papa and mamma are come to take them home, sisti 
Lucy ; and when papas and mammas do a good-natured thing 1 
please their little girls, the little girls must not let them have a 
their trouble for nothing. jSo put your bonnets on, children, < 
our steed may grow impatient." 

" Will you not sit down, Mrs. Worthington P " said Miss Clar! 
looking stiff and affronted. 

" Dear sister Margaret ! — 'tis such a pleasure to see you ! 
murmured Miss Lucy. 

JBat neither the hard nor the soft remonitr&iice produced ai 
e^ct on Mrs, Worthington : she was, in tnxtV, m wwiJ^l ^.\«s 
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of impatience to be gone that she scarcely heard what either 
said ; but, hastily kisBing them both, she herself tied Isabella'!^ 
bonnet-strings to expedite the operation, and then darted out of 
the room and into the carriage very much, as Miss Christina 
observed afterwards, as if she thought the house were on £re. 

The drive home was not embelfished by much conversation. 
The girls were tired, and the heads and hearts of the parents 
much too full, to permit their discussing any ordinary subjects. 
No sooner, however, had they quitted tibe carriage, than Mrs. 
Worthington placed her arm within that of Isabella, saving,-— 

" Come to my room, dearest — ^I want to speak to you." 

" Shall I come too, mamma P " said Margaret. 

Mrs. Worthington considered for a moment, and then re- 
plied, — 

" Yes, my dear, if you wish it. I have no objection." 

There was an appearance of preparation in this that startled 
Isabella, and, together with the circumstance of their having 
been followed by her father and mother, brought conviction to 
her mind that something very much out of the common way had 
occurred, and that this something related particularly to herself^ 
She had got thus far in her reasoning before many stairs were 
mounted ; and, ere her fairy footstep reached the last, all Charles's 
jokes concerning the appearance of the groom rushed upon her 
mind, together with some agitating recollections of very recent 
and remarkable looks and attentions which, to say truth, had 
never been quite out of it for many minutes together since the 
evening of the race ball. 

No word had yet reached her concerning Mr. Wentworth'ft 
letter or visit; nevertheless, her cheeks were flushed and her heart 
beating before her mother had uttered a single syllable of her 
embassy. Though this was the first affair of the kind that had 
happened in the family, Mrs. Worthington, from her mother 
wit and innate instinct, perceived at once that Isabella suspected 
the nature of the communication she was come to listen to, and 
the previous gravity of her demeanour was softened by a smile^ 
as sue said, — 

" Isabella, shall you be very much astonished if I tell yoa 
that Mr. Wentworth is coming here this evening expressly to 
pay you a visit P " 

" To pay me a visit, mamma P What makes you think so 
—not Margaret's nonsense I hope, is it P" 

** No dearest 1 I have surer grounds than that for what I say. 
He has been here this morning, Isabella*, aiiA. ^vj^^^ "n[qv«. 
father's permission to visit you." . 

« O mamma !" she exclaimed, and tunniig to "^et TsvoKJac^^ ^«^^ 
bid her blushing face on her shoulder. 
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" Dearest Isabella !** whispered Margaret ; and, adding: herself 
to the group, she took the elected bride by the hand, and, some- 
what triumphantly, said, " I knew how it would be ! Did I not 
say so, mamma P Dear, dear Isabella ! how very glad I am ! 
"Will she not be a happy girl, mamma P Such a man ! such a 
house ! such a fortune I" 

And thus was the destiny of Isabella as completely settled in 
this little cabinet council, as if she and her intended bride^rroom 
had discussed the matter at full length themselves. The trio, 
however, did not part directly, and a good deal of desultory 
talking followed, in which Mrs. Worthington and Margaret 
gave utterance to a multitude of happy prophecies, while Isabella 
listened to them in blushing, tremblmg, but half-smiling silence. 

" Will it not bo delightful, mother, to have her for a neigh- 
bour P" said Margaret, nestling close to her sister, who sat with 
one hand clasped in that of her mother, and the other supporting, 
and half-hiding her beautiful head, her elbow resting on the table. 
"And fancy us running about together in those beautiful grounds I 
and then her carriage, and her fine horses ! and the conserva- 
tories 1 and all that forest of orange-trees and camelias ! Fancy 
all this belonging to Isabella !" 

" And how her dear father will enjoy free access to the noble 
library ! and only imagine aunt Lucy's ecstasy at seeing Isabella 
rich enough to work an acre of carpet-work, all in silk if she 
likes it,'' said her mother. 

" I hope, Isabella, that you will let Charles ride some of the 
fine horses now and then," said Margaret. " He rides beautifully 
already, and a few lessons from Mr. Wentworth would make 
him perfect. O mamma ! how I shall enjoy going to stay with 
her !" 

At length, however, the proud and happy mother stopped 
Margaret short in an harangue tending to prove that there was 
no happiness in life equal to having a sister superlatively well- 
married within three miles of one's home, by saying, — 

" It is all very true, Margaret, but we forget now her poor 
dear father must be longing to see her. Will you come down, 
dearest P Or shall papa come up to youP" 

" I will go down, mamma," said Isabella, rising ; " but, oh ! 
I do so wish that all that was over !" 

"Let me tell Charles I" cried Margaret, starting up, "he will 
be wild with joy." 

" And uncle t)avidP" said Isabella. 

" I think you must tell uncle David yourself, my dear ; poor 
old man ! what will he do without you P" 

"I should like to have him come to live with me half the year, 
njamzna, "replied Isabella, her eyes filling wVlli teara bl^ \\i4 y^^tj. 
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of leaving the sweet-tempered affectionate old man. ** I don't 
think I could tell him of it without lettino^ him understand at 
the same time that we were not to be parted altogether. Do joa 
think, mamma, Mr. Went worth would object to it ?" 

** Why, to tell you the truth,'* replied Mrs. Worthington, 
laughing, as she took her arm to lead her down, *' I suspect that 
when a man of Mr. Wentworth's station and fortune takes it 
into his head to marry such a little portionless girl as you, he is 
too much in love to ooject to anything she sets her heart upon." 

" Isabella, on hearing this, blushed anew ; but smiling away 
ker tears, proceeded to her father's study, as pretty a picture of 
a young bride elect as ever painter drew. Her heart, however, 
beat with painful violence as the door opened, and heartily did 
■he wish, as she had told her mother, *' that all tkai was over." 

Mr. Worthington was sitting alone, and thinking more soberly 
perhaps than any of the family had yet done upon the subject 
that engrossed them all. 

** Grod bless you, my sweet love !" he said, rising, and throw- 
ing his arms round her; and then, taking her into the recess of 
tho window, and holding her hand while he looked earnestly in 
her face, he added, " Set my heart at rest on one point Isabella. 
It is not his wealth and station which lead you to accept him, is 
it, my loveP Do you feel that you prefer him-— that you love 
him, Isabella?" 

Isabella was silent. 

Her father looked at her anxiously: "If you are not quite sure 
of your affection for him, my child," he continued, '* say so, I 
conjure you. For Heaven's sake, let no idea of giving us pain 

Prevent your speaking plainly 1 If you wish to avoid this visit, 
sabella, say so at once, and 1 will instantly write to declare it. 
Shall I send to prevent his coming this evening, Isabella P" 

" No !" said Isabella, distinctly ; and though the solitary word 
was spoken almost in a whisper, and was assisted by no com- 
mentary from her eyes, for they were fixed upon the carpet, her 
father was satisfied ; and kissing her forehead, fervently repeated 
" God bless you !" adding cheerfully, " I wish you joy heartily, 
my Isabella. You have won the afiection of a man of excellent 
eharacter, agreeable manners, and noble fortune*— you are a 
lucky girl." 

Just at this moment Margaret entered, preceded by Charles 
with gestures so joyous and uncouth, that he looked like a young 
satyr frolicking before the car of Ariadne. 

"Mrs. Wentworth of Oak Park !" he cried, boN^vci^Vy^'Vi^^^'^^ 
Isabella, " permit me to wish you all maniiec o^ \o^ •, «^^ ^ '^^ 
same time permit me to wish mysclC a \vtWo SjoX-o V>ftft\i«s^^^ 
Stall I not look like aomething and somebody N^Vea. V ^^ 

o 
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brother to Mrs. Wentworth of Oak Park P May I keep a dog in 
your stables, Isabella — ^you know papa won't have any here but 
Neptune ; will you Isabella P" ana tne petition was enforced by 
a hearty kiss. ^ 

"And uncle David P" said Isabella, kissing him in return, and 
then endeavouring to escape. " I cannot bear that he should be 
left alone wondering where we are all gone ; where is he P" 

" Come along !" said Charles ; " I'll lead you to him in tri- 
umph ; and as he spoke, he laid violent hands upon her, and 
drew her after him. 

" No, no, Charles ; let me alone, dear boy. Papa, let me go 
to uncle David with nobody but you/* 

This appeal was successful; and Isabella, her sweet face 
speaking more of sadness than of joy, put her arm within that 
of her father, and sought the old man in the drawing-room. 

He was sitting in his wonted arm-chair before a pleasant 
window at the bottom of the room, opening upon a little flower- 
garden. 

It is seldom that advanced old age retains the appearance of 
80 much independent enjoyment as was usually legible on the 
countenance of Colonel Seaton. A sweet and kindly temper, 
which neither age nor misfortune had spoiled, was the broad and 
sure foundation on which he had been able, under all circum- 
stances, to sustain a system of practical philosophy of which 
religion might be called the soul, and good sense tne body. His 
clear, graphic, and most accurate memory of events and persons 
long gone by, was a source of constant enjoyment to himself ; 
more recent events seemed to have passed lightly over him ; for 
even those which had been marked by considerable pain, were 
not engraven with suflcient distinctness on his memory to inter- 
fere much with the ever fresh and bright panorama furnished by 
his early recollections. He would often sit in an attitude of 
comfortable listlessness, his eyes half closed, and his hands laid 
one over the other on his breast, and continue thus, almost 
without moving, for hours together, if not called from tho 
inward to the outward world by the near approach of those 
around him. But if any long-past circumstance of interest waa 
alluded to, the remembrance of which still rested on his mind— 
if in any way the chord of his youthful reminiscences was 
touched, it instantly vibrated throughout his whole frame — he 
raised his head, throw forward his chest, and braced every flbre 
till his very hands appeared to rouse themselves from their 
lethargy, and partake in the revived animation. When this 
happened, all who knew him well became instantly silent ; and 
then there would burst from those withered lips a flow of 
Anecdote that richly repaid the attenUon "wil^i Y}\ivdi '\^ ^^x*^ 
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listened to, for it always transported the hearers, as by the wand 
of a magician, into the middle of the last century. Names that 
have long borne the permanent value which history gives to 
renown, were familiar in his month as household words ; and 
traits of character, bon mots, and epigrams were poured forth as 
from a storehouse, where they had been long preserved, and 
into which no recent light had entered to fade their freshness. 

The entrance of Isabella and her father did not immediately 
rouse him, for his eyes were fixed upon a particular flower in 
the garden, and it was only when Isabella put her arm, as she 
often did, around his neck, that he turned his eyes from it to 
look at her. 

" Dear uncle David," she said, in a voice which betrayed con- 
siderable emotion, ** I am come to tell you some news, and as it 
is about myself, I would let nobody tell it to you but me." 

Colonel Seaton could not be called deaf, for the soft clear 
voice of Isabella always appeared more distinctly audible to him 
than any of the loud talking which his age frequently drew from 
others who wished to be attentive to hun ; yet sometimes the 
sounds his ears received did not appear to reach his intellect 
clearly, and this was the case now ; for turning round and look- 
ing wistfully in Isabella's face, he said, ** What was it, my dear 
child, you just now said to me P " 

" I said, uncle David — that is, I am come to say that — ^I am, 
I believe, going to be married, if you approve it." 

There could be no doubt that the old man distinctly heard 
what she said, yet he still continued to look at her with a per- 
plexed and troubled expression of countenance, and for a minute 
or two they were both silent ; but at length he said, " It is all 
true, then P And what does Henry say ? Where is your papa P 
Ask your papa, my dear; don't do anything without asking 
ypur papa." 

"Here I am, sir," said Mr. Worthington cheerfully, and 
coming in front of the dim-sighted old man. " Isabella is not 
going to marry without asking me, and her mother teo ; and, if 
you approve tne mateh as much as we both do, we shall all be 
happy together." 

" Dear little girl," said Colonel Seaton, bending forward to 
kiss her forehead, for she was on her knees before him, " I think 
she is too good for anybody but her own father and mother. 
Semember, my dear, that you must never come and see us if it 
should happen that you are not quite gay and happy. We tmiat 
never see that innocent young face look aoxTO^ixA, \^«5o^^^* ^ 

" There is no danger of that, uncle David " aai^ ^t,^ ort^^^^x^^- 
ton, drawinff a chair and sitting down by \i\m. ** ^ © V-a.-^ ^ ^ 
told you yet, bit, who the happy man ia. TYieT© \s t^o'^ ^ ^ 

c 2 
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lady in the county wlio miglit not envy our little Isabella. Who 
do you think it is, sir P " 

" Mr. Wentworth," replied Colonel Seaton. 

** It is, indeed ; and who told you so, uncle David P " 

" I heard them talking about it last night, and it is all very 
natural. He is the richest man, and has got the finest house of 
anybody hereabouts, and of course he thinks he has the best 
right to have the prettiest, and the dearest — poor little thing! 
Is she not very young, Henry P " 

" Why, she is not very old, uncle David," replied Mr. Wor- 
thington, laughing ; " but she was eighteen last birthday, you 
know, and all young ladies consider that as an excellent marry- 
ing age." 

" Yes, I remember her birthday. Good-bye, then, Isabella, 
God bless you, my dear ! " and the old man dropped his head 
upon his breast, and closed his eyes as if he wished to sleep. 

** Do not bid me good-bye yet, uncle," said Isabella, kissing 
his hand. " It will be a great while before it happens, and when 
it does, you need not bid me good-bye, for I want you to promise 
that you will live half of every year with me." 

The poor old gentleman threw his trembling arms round her, 
and wept upon her shoulder like a child. 

" You will promise, uncle David, will you not P " said Isabella 
soothingly. 

" Promise to live with Mr. Wentworth," he replied. " No, 
my dear, I think I had better not promise yet. Perhaps he may 
not love me so well as you do." 

" He is so good and excellent a man," said Mr. Worthington, 
•* that there is little fear of his not loving all she loves. But 
there is the first dinner-bell. Go, Isabella, it is time you should 
be at your toilet, my dear. Itemember, we expect company." 

The bride elect, having given her aged uncle a very tender 
kiss, obeyed the command of her father ; and after she left the 
room, Mr. Worthington endeavoured to cheer the old man's 
spirits by dwelling on the excellent character of his future son- 
in-law, the high esteem borne to him by the whole neighbour- 
hood, and the great advantage such a connection must be to all 
the family. 

"Ay," said the old man, again shutting up his eyes, and 
apparently desirous of seeking repose, "all that will be very 
lucky." 
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CHAPTEB IIL 

The interval between quitting the dinner-table and the arrival 
of the expected guest was a nervous one to all the party, and as 
for poor Isabella, there were moments in which she felt per. 
fectiy breathless, and greatly disposed to elope into the fields 
with Neptune, leavibg all mention of love and lovers behind. 
The whole family, with the exception of herself and her mother, 
were assembled in the drawing-room ; but they, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Worthington, continued to saunter about the 
shrubberies, not quite in sight of the drawing-room windows, yet 
not so completely concealed as to render it difficult for any one 
entering the garden to find them, if he happened to be interested 
in the search. But few words passed between the mother and 
daughter during these trying moments of expectation, the one 
being incapable of speaJfing, and the other too well aware of it 
to put her to the test. 

At one point of their silent promenade they were startled by 
a sudden bounding step through some bushes near them. 
Neptune rushed past immediately after ; but turning their eyes 
the way he went, they perceived it was only Alfred Reynolds, 
whom he followed, and who the next minute was seen to spring 
over the hedge which divided the garden from a copse that 
made part of the glebe. To have reached it by the gate, he 
must nave passed them^ and this, as it seemed, he did not wish 
to do. 

"What a charming creature that Alfred Reynolds is I" 
exclaimed Mrs. Worthington, ** I am certain he did not choose 
to pass us, because he knows all about it — so thoughtful and 
gentlemanlike ! *' 

Though this shrubbery ramble had not lasted long, Mrs. 
Worthington felt comforted and relieved when the sound of 
horses' feet was heard on the other side of the laurel hedge ; but 
Isabella started at the sound, as if a cannon-ball had passed 
within an inch of her ear ; and tightening her hold upon her 
mother's arm, she endeavoured to make her turn back, that they 
might reach a place of concealment. But Mrs. "Wot^few^s^'^"^* 
though she had hitherto during the lieT^oxxa ^^om^^^^ 
humonred every whim, or shadow of a w\\\, l\i«L\. Vet Vce^n^^'^^ 
ga-J expressed, whether to walk east ox ^eft\., i«B!<«it ox ws^^ 
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now steadfastly resisted her attempts to fly ; and before Isabella 
had succeeded in withdrawing her arm preparatory to taking 
flight alone, Mr. Wentworth had caught sight of them through 
the trees, sprung from his horse, found his way through a side 
gate, and the next moment was at their side. 

Had Isabella dared to look at him, she might have perceived 
enough in his good looks and graceful deportment to confirm 
the preference which his marked and flattering notice had 
generated ip. her young heart. Mr. Wentworth had, indeed, 
abundant good gifts, for the which a young lady might " sufler 
love" for him. His abilities were of a superior order ; his 
manners eminently graceful and dignifled ; his stature rather 
above the middle neight, well formed, and elegant in his move- 
ments, and his fline regular features might have been pronounced 
even by a statuary to be almost perfect. But Isabella now saw 
nothing of all this, and would, had choice been lefb her, have 
very gladly found herself at the distance of a hundred miles 
from him. Choice, however, was not left her, and what was 
worse still, her mother's support was not left her either : for 
Mrs.Wordiington, cruelly disengaging herself from her daughter's 
grasp, in order to advance a step to receive the expected intruder, 
took advantage of the freedom thus obtained, and skilfully turn- 
ing round a large Portugal laurel, made her way through the 
slmibbery, and was out of sight and out of heanng too, before 
ever Mr. Wentworth had sufficiently recovered himself to pro- 
nounce any word that was audible. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that, in scenes of this 
description the lady is the only party that suflers from embar- 
rassment ; the gentleman not seldom endures very nearly as 
much, and though Mr. Wentworth was very heartily in love, 
he, too, for the first five minutes, would not have been sorry 
had the die been thrown and the young beautj won. 

But her weakness, as is ever the case with poor cowardly 
mortals, made him strong; and when he perceived that she 
trembled so violently as hardly to be able to stand, he began to 
feel how exceedingly delightful it was to be with her — and to 
be with her alone. He speedily got possession of a little passive 
hand, and it was not long ere he ventured to support her totter- 
ing stepo by insinuating an arm round her waist, which freedom 
was the more excusable because he descried a most commodious 
seat beneath the shelter of a weeping ash at the distance of a few 
yards ; and it was evident that the best thing he could do was 
to sustain her trembling frame till he could place her on it. 
Nothing could be more judicious ; she very gladly sat down, 
sd3 then he ventured to utter the very boldest hope that man 
caa express to womBR — ^namely, that she '^o\iV^ \<g&\e i&VXyst 
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and motlier, and cleave only unto him till death should part 
them. 

And Isabella heard all this, yet, weak as she was, she did not 
faint ; but she wept a little, x et it should seem that she must 
hare smiled a little too, or in short have done or said something 
or other in answer to this demand so nearly resembling com- 
pliance with it, that within an hour after Mrs. Worthington 
made her escape the lovers were seen walking arm-in-arm 
towards the house together, perfectly satisfied with each other, 
&nd with courage sufficient to face the whole assembled family 
without any very apparent shrinking. 

The party in occupation of the drawing-room, including uncle 
Pavid, and even Charles, behaved extremely well. Mr. 
Worthington stepped forward, and cordially shook hands with 
his future son-in-law ; his wife smiled, and nodded a second 
welcome; less hurried and agitated than her first. Margaret, 
who was already seated at the tea-table, preparing to do the 
honours of it, blushed and smiled, and bowed exactly as she 
ought to have done, and Charles stood up and returned the 
friendly salutation he received by a gaily uttered " How do you 
do, Mr. Wentworth P " . . 

Without rising from his privileged arm-chair, Colonel Seaton 
made a very graceful bow ; and in answer to the young man's 
courteous greeting, extended his hand and said, but not in a 
very steady voice, " I sincerely wish you joy, sir." 

All this was very well, and just as it ougnt to be ; neverthe- 
less, there was still a little embarrassment and restraint among 
them. Charles was the first to break through it, for after 
permitting his bright eyes to discourse a little with those of his 
eldest sister, he boldly got up, and walked out of the window. 
But such a mancBUvre, agreeable as it was, could extend no 
farther. Margaret kept fiddling with the tea-cups long after 
the use of them was over, her mother assiduously assisted her, 
and Colonel Seaton was sunk in one of his deepest reveries. 
Of the silent part of the company, Isabella performed her part 
unquestionably the best; for she sat looking exquisitely 
beautiful, her soft eyes riveted on the carpet, and a sufi'usion 
of such speaking emotion and modesty glowing on her cheek, 
that not all the language in the world could have equalled it in 
eloquence. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Worthington, did all that man could do to 
produce something like conversation between himself and Mr. 
Wentworth ; but the moment for ease was not y^t ^ofiaftn ^^^ 
great was the relief to all when the lover cti -orcu ll4ros^ ^S\^^ 
givin;°r one enamoured glance at Isabella, took. co\«^^ J^^^"^ 
j5v/n J218 cb&irand to aay quit© loud enough. \o "Vi^^a®^^* 
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Worthington, may I beg five minutes' further conversation with 
you in your study P '* 

Nothing could be more alert than the movement by which 
this request was complied with, and those they left seemed to 
breathe more freely when the door closed behind them. Nor 
was it many seconas before this free breath gave forth words as 
free. 

"You are, indeed, a happy girl, dearest!" exclaimed the 
mother, moving her chair close to Isabella, and fondly kissing 
her. " What a man ! Is he not, Margaret P Did you ever see 
any one soperfectly handsome and elegant P And how he looks 
at her ! He is in love, if ever man was. Look up, darling ; 
don't be afraid to look at Margaret and me. Uncle David is 
asleep, so we are quite by ourselves ; and tell me, Isabella, do 
you not feel happy in the prospect that is before you P " 

** Yes, indeed, I do, mamma," said the blushing girl, raising 
her head from her mother's shoulder, and looking first at her 
and then at Margaret, with happy laughing eyes. " Oh, I shall 
so like to have you all about me at Oak Park ! And uncle 
David, and dear good aunt Lucy and all ! Mr. Wentworth is 
so kind, and so gentle, that I feel quite sure of his liking to see 
me happy in the midst of my dear, dear friends, and of his 
loving them almost as well as I do myself. How I shall love 
to make you all happy ! " 

** Dear creature, that is so like her ! Is it not Margaret P 
But sweet as it is to hear you talk so, it will not satisfy me, 
Isabella, unless you can tell me truly and sincerely that you 
love Wentworth with all your innocent heart, and better, 
dearest, than even you love us. Tell me, do you feel sure you 
should accept him if he had not Oak Park and ten thousand 
a year P In short, do you really love him dearly, dearly P" 

" Well, then, mamma, be satisfied at once ; for I do love him 
dearhj, dearly T 

" Did you ever see any one you liked so well P ** 

" Good gracious, no ! and indeed I don't believe that there is 
anybody in the whole world equal to him." 

"Now, then, my Isabella, I am perfectly happy. All I 
wanted was to hear you say that." 

" Surely, mamma, you might have guessed it. Margaret did, 
long ago." 

" Oh, dear yes ! I did, indeed," cried Margaret ; ** two balls 
ago I was quite sure of it. Oh ! you did look so miserable, 
when Frederic Norris asked you to <lance ! " 

"Why, was it not provoking P" replied Isabella, laughing, 
"jusb at the rery moment that I saw Mr. Wentworth looking 
^ J file meant to ask me P" 
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I dare saj it miglit, Isabella ; because I suppose you were 
very much in love with Mr. Weotworth even then, otherwise I 
should say — but I suppose you will kill me if I do— that both 
the Norrises are as pleasant partners as Mr. Wentworth, and 
that Frederic was almost as handsome." 

" O Margaret ! you must be blind to say so ! " said Isabella. 

" I canuot allow you to be a fair judge/* replied her sister ; 
" for in fact you know nothing about it. From the very first 
ball you ever went to in your life, you have never had any eyes 
for anybody or anything but Mr. Wentworth. I dare say, now, 
you have never found out that Frederic Norris has finer eyes 
than the elegant owner of Oak Park P " 

" Frederic Norris P What Frederic Norris P Do you mean 
Mr. Cummyn*s curate P " 

"Yes, Isabella," replied Margaret, blushing slightly. "I 
mean Mr. Oummyn's curate." 

" If you would give me the whole world," said Isabella, " I 
could not tell what his eyes are like." 

Mrs. Worthingtoii laughed heartily at the earnestness of this 
asseveration. "I dare say not, my dear," she said: "and 
Margaret must excuse you ; for when one is very particularly 
occupied in one direction, it is difficult to make accurate observa- 
tions in another." 

At this moment, something like a sigh escaped from Colonel 
Seaton, and Isabella was at his side in an instant. 

*' Are you asleep, uncle David P " said she, so softly as to run 
no risk of waking him, if he were. 

" Not quite, my dear," he replied. " Where is Mr. Went- 
worth P Is he gone away P " 

" No, uncle David, he is with Henry, in his study," replied 
Mrs. Worthington. 

" Will he com^ back again here to-night P " 

" I suppose he will come to take a farewell look at Isabella 
before he goes." 

** To be sure he will," replied the old man with emphasis, " to 
be sure he will ; he loves her, I suppose he loves her very much 
—I must suppose that." 

" There can be no doubt on that subject, my dear sir ; and she 
loves him ; there is no doubt of that, either, is there Isabella?" 

Isabella's only reply to this appeal was whispering in the old 
man's ear, " And I hope you love him too, dear uncle David P " 

"I will love him for your sake, my child. I could love 
almost anybody that loved you, that is, if tho \o^^ TCi^^% 1^"^ 
happy, Isabella." .^. 

The drawing-room door opened at tilaia -moTaenV., ^"^^^^ 
Worthington and bis future son-in-law TC-eiit«ed. "^"t. >^^^ 
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worth's colour was heightened, his eye sparkled with unusnal 
brightness, and his whole aspect spoke excitement and pleasur- 
able emotion. It was less easy to read the countenance of Mr. 
Worthington; he certainly looked in no way displeased, but 
there was a slight expression of embarrassment, and rather less 
of easy gaiety tlian usual. 

The loyer immediately approached Isabella ; and appearing 
to have entirely overcome the little awkwardness of his novel 
situation, took her hand and kissed it without any afifectation of 
restraint. 

" I shall see you to-morrow morning, my sweet love," he said, 
in a voice just sufficiently lowered to show that the words, 
though audible to all, were intended for her alone; adding, 
'* and I trust that what has passed in my interview with your 
father, will be satisfactory to you, and prove how devotedly I 
love you." Again he kissed her hand, and then held it for a 
while longer, with the happy confidence of prosperous love, 
gazing without restraint at what his eyes told lum was the 
loveliest face and form he had ever looked upon. Isabella stood 
this for a moment, with her head turned aside, and her looks 
£xed on the floor ; but conscious that others might be as well 
aware as herself of this passionate perusal of her features, she 
raised her eyes to those of Mr. Wentworth, with so beseeching 
an appeal that he released her, after muttering between his 
teeth, " Beautiful creature ! " He then left her ; and pausing 
for an instant to touch the fingers of Mrs. Worthington as he 
passed, left the room with a general bow, and was followed to 
the door by the rector. 

Covered with blushes, and painfully averse to reading in the 
face of her mother what she might think of Mr. Wentworth's 
unreserved love-making, Isabella walked hastily towards the 
window which opened upon the lawn, and saying, without 
turning her head, however, to look at her, " Margaret ! come 
into the garden, will you P " she stepped out upon the grass ; 
and quickly foUowed by her sister, turned, with a rapid step, 
towards the shrubberies. 

We will not follow the young girls to listen to their secret 
discussion upon what was, ana what was not a permissible 
degree of freedom in a newly accepted lover, particularly when 
surrounded with witnesses. Suffice it to say, that upon this occa? 
«ion it was Margaret who was most on the alert to prSner the 
Tarious excellencies of Mr. Wentworth; a theme which, by 
de^ees, so far softened the offisnded beauty that, by the time 
twilight was sufficiently advanced to make Margaret remember 
tberhad no shawls on, she consented to return into the house, 
^ad say nothing to her mother about it. 
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Meanwliile, Mr. WortlungtoD, having dismissed his guest, 
returned into the drawing-room, and was not sorry to find there 
only his uncle and wife, for what he had to tell was concerning 
that portion of the matrimonial arrangements which is seldom 
or never brought as a matter of consultation before the intended 
bride. 

" Come here, mj dear," said the father as he placed himself 
close to Colonel Seaton, " I want to tell you what has passed 
between us, for, upon my word, I am really puzzled as to what 
I ought to do." 

" About accepting him P " said Colonel Seaton with unusual 
quickness. 

" Why, no, not exactly that, uncle David ; but whether I 
ought to accept his magnificent offers about settlements. I 
have no very great experience in such matters, but it seems to 
me that what he proposes is out of all reason for a girl with 
literally no fortune at all." 

" What is it he does propose, Henry?" said Mrs. Worth- 
ington. 

" He wishes to settle Oak Park on Isabella, with the whole 
of the estate surrounding it, amounting to a rental of somewhat 
more than five thousand pounds per annum, to go to the eldest 
son at her death, if she leaves a son, but if not, to be wholly and 
for ever at her own disposal." 

"An immense settlement, indeed!" replied his wife; "and 
what is the provision for the younger children, Henry? " 

" Ten thousand pounds each out of the remaining property, 
and the residue to the heir." 

" A most satisfactory arrangement I should think," said Mrs. 
Worthington, "and I really cannot see why you should be 
puzzled about it, my dear." 

" And wkst do you think, uncle David P " said the rector ; 

are not these proposals too liberal ? " 
I am no very good judge of such matters, Henrjr, but I 
should not think it of any great importance how the thing was 
arranged provided his property was secured to Isabella's 
children, it she should have any. Mr. Wentworth is quite a 
young man, and may be as likely to live long as she is, poor 
dear!" 

"Well, then, I suppose I must make no more difficulties 
about it. Indeed, I believe it would be of no use, for he seems 
quite determined to have his own way." 

" That is very likely," said uncle David. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Worthington, " on \Vi\& ^\xi\,Yft^Hs»5^ 
feel that he has s right to please bimaeli; \>ut, ^oAo^kiWJt^^^^J^^ 
die most noble Bettiement I ever heard of. "H-o^ X Vyi^% *^ ^* 
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jny sisters! Will you drive me to Appleton directly after 
breakfast to-morrow, Henty ? ** 

" And so miss seeing W entworth when he calls P " said the 
rector. 

" Upon my word, Henry, I don't think that signifies much. 
Prom this time forward, I suspect Mr. Wentworth will not feel 
himself at all offended if he finds all the family flown when he 
calls, so Isabella be leflb at home." 

" I dare say you are right. But I think I must ride oyer to 
call upon him, and ask him to dinner or something of that sort, 
mustn't IP" 

" You must go early, then ; for I will venture to say it will 
not be very late before he is here : so I think I must walk to 
Appleton." 

"No, no, you shall not do that," said the kind husband, 
earnestly. " I will drive you there immediately after breakfast ; 
the two lads shall go with us, and shall walk on with me to Oak 
Park, an expedition that will of course delight Alfred, for he 
has never seen the place. You will have plenty to talk about 
with your sisters, so will not mind if we do not come back to you 
till luncheon-time. Will this do P " 

" Excellently well, my dear ; and Margaret will be left with 
Isabella, which is proper etiquette, you know, and I am sure 
she will contrive to be as little in the way as possible." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

When Charles made his escape from the drawing-room, his 
primary object imquestionably was to shake off the restraint 
which his future brother-in-law's presence had inflicted ; but 
before he had bounded across the lawn, he determined to set off 
in quest of his friend Alfred. He knew his predilection for a 
certain hill-side at the distance of about a mile, in a grassy 
hollow of which he had more than once found his friend cosily 
nestled with a book, when he had separated from him in order 
to take a wider scamper himself. To this spot he addressed his 
steps, and found Alfred there as he expected ; but this time he 
was not reading, being listlessly stretched on his back, his eyes 
shut, and his arms crossed over his head, while Neptune patiently 
watched beside him. 

At the first glance Charles fancied that his friend was asleep ; 
^/ ^he moment he pronounced his name, Beynolds sprang upon 
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" Are you come to look for me, Charles? " said he ; " it is very 
kind of you." 

** Yes, certainly, I am come to look for you ; hut I am come 
to scold you too — what a shirking fellow you are to start off 
without saying a word to me ! It was no matter, however, for 
of course it was necessary that I should stay at home to receive 
my brother-in-law. He is a devilish gay fellow, I assure you ; 
and you might just as well have stayed to get a look at him : it 
would not have kept you long ; for, to say the truth, I had very 
soon enough of seeing the ceremony of installation, so I lett 
them, looking like so many figures cut in wood, and here I am. 
But is it not a famous thing, Alfred, to have a brother-in-law 
with a park and ten thousand a year P I'll make him invite you 
as soon as ever we get to New College, you may depend upon 
that. He has a glorious trout stream running smack through 
his park, and such pheasant-covers ! and then fancy the dogs, 
and the horses, and all the rest of it ! But I won't have you 
there till you are an Oxonian — ^I hate the notion of being invited 
as schoolboys." 

Alfred did not answer him ; but a minute or two afterwards 
he interrupted a fresh tirade upon the brilliant prospects of 
Isabella by saying, " Charles, I want you to tell your mother 
and father for me, that I do not think I can stay any longer 
these holidays, because of my mother." 

*' Stuff and nonsense, Alfred ! you told us all that about your 
mother a week ago ; and as you did not go then, it is quite 
ridiculous to go now. I should not wonder if we were to be all 
invited to Oak Park in honour of Isabella, and, may be, we shall 
have cricket, or some ftin or other ; so go you shan't." 

" Gro I must, Charles ; and if you won't tell your kind mother 
and father so, I must — but I wish you would do it for me." 

*' What can have put this home-going whim into your head 
again P Does it come upon you once a week, Beynolds P" 

" Oftener than that, Worthington ; and the wmm, as you call 
it, ought to have been attended to earlier. My mother is not 
so happy as yours, Charles ; she has not a husband and two 
daughters to cheer her when I am away. I am the only son of 
my mother, and she is a widow. So, to-morrow, prease Heaven! 
I start off, and get to her as soon as I can." 

" I am very sorry, indeed, that you will go," replied Charles, 
now answering seriously what was so seriously said ; ** but if it 
must be so, it must. How do you mean to go, Alfred P There 
is no coach, you know, passes nearer than Ta\uitA\i, ^lA'V^Xi^^ 
a guinea you can't have the car to-mortow — mwcorasb -^'^'V*^ 
sure to drive over to aunt Clark's to tcU tViem tYie ^otvoxia^^^^- 
'^OJb, iBbaU walk/' said Alfred. 
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** Why, Eeynolds, it is nine miles at the very least." 

"Nine miles! three times nine miles would not hurt me, 
Charles ; indeed," he added, colouring slightly, " I think it is 
very likely I shall walk all the way home." 

" All the way home ! why it is thirty miles if it is a step. 
Let me feel your pulse, Alfred. I am quite sure now that yoa 
are delirious." 

Young Eeynolds smiled, but not very gaily, as he replied, 
*' Perhaps I am ; but I daresay the fit will go ofiP when I get a 
little of my mother's nursing." 

" And your trunk, my waJking philosopher, what is to become 
of that P " 

" The Abbot's Preston carrier must take it to Taunton, and 
then it will come on by the Exeter waggon, which will leave it 
within half a mile of my mother's house." 

The two lads did not get back to the rectory till Margaret 
and Isabella had retired for the night; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Worthington were still in the drawing-room, and Charles an* 
nounced his friend's intention of leaving them on the morrow. 

Had this departure been mentioned two days before, it would 
have produced a greater effect, for Alfred was greatly liked by 
his kmd hosts ; but at that moment their heads and hearts 
were so full of the great event which had marked the dajr, that 
they received it with friendly expressions of regret, but without 
any strong demonstration of surprise ; so Alfred took his leave 
of them and went to bed, secretly determined to set off on his 
long walk some hours before any of the family should" be 
stirring ; for he shrunk from the thoughts of the farewells he 
should have to utter and receive, did he meet them all at break- 
fast. Even of Charles he determined to take no formal leave ; 
and it was Neptune only who received his last adieu, patted and 
gently pushed back at the same time, that he might not quit the 
house and follow him, a catastrophe not at all improbable from 
the warm friendship which had sprung up between them. 

High-spirilecd as he was, and manly as he wished to be, 
Alfred Eeynolds could not prevent his last look at the pretty 
parsonage from being dimmed by a tear ; but he walked stoutly 
forward, thought as much of his mother and as little of Isabella 
as he could, and had recovered himself sufficiently after walking 
about a dozen miles to enjoy a bowl of milk and no contemptible 
portion of brown bread and butter at a farmhouse that he fortu- 
nately came upon in his compass-directed march over hill and 
dale. Poor fellow ! life did not open very brightly before him. 
His mother had been left a widow with this only child, when he 
rras little more than a year old, and with. measi% «o restricted 
tliat a woman with less courage would \iave t^[)«adoii.e\ «3^V«^^ 



of preserving caste either for her boj or herself. But her father 
ana her husoand had both been clergymen ; and no sooner did 
she raise her head again from the heavy blow that made her a 
widow, than she steadfastly fixed her resolution to endure any- 
thing rather than abandon the hope of seeing her boy in the 
same profession. This hope, which at first certainly seemed 
almost a wild one, was not only strengthened and confirmed, 
but rendered reasonable by her good fortune in getting a nomi- 
nation for her boy to Windhester College, which he entered at 
the age of ten. x et even this good luck, great as it was, could 
not have availed her much, had not the boy himself been very 
considerably out of the common way, both as to character and 
ability ; for he had to practise a degree of economy, the ne- 
cessity for which it is difficult to impress on a child mixing with 
others subjected to no restraint of the same kind ; and, more* 
over, it so happened that he had to compete in his race for New 
Colleg;e with tnree or four lads of much more than ordinary 
capacitjT and scholarship. Nevertheless, he had weathered all 
difficulties so well, that Jiis mother's tiny income had never been 
exceeded ; and when he left Winchester with his friend Worth- 
ington at the beginning of the present holidays, he stood second 
on the college roll. 

He was a singular boy, this Alfred Reynolds, in many respects ; 
and, as he may appear again in the course of the narrative, it 
may be as well to add a few words respecting some of his pecu- 
liarities before we dismiss him now. His person has been already 
described ; it had been up to this period such as to seize by force, 
and, of necessity, the good-will and liking of every one that 
looked upon him; but there was certainly at this time some 
danger that, unless his stature underwent a great and speedy 
alteration, one of the loveliest boys that ever gladdened a mother's 
heart might become that least comely of nature's varieties — a 
stumpy, round little man. But these external accidents, though 
strangely important on a first acquaintance, were not among the 
peculiarities that most essentially marked the widow's son. It 
was the temperament that, from the moment his imderstanding 
received the idea of his mother's having to struggle with difficul- 
ties, had caused him — ^made him — enabled him (I know not 
which is the better phrase) to feel for her and for her situation 
exactly the same sort of instinctive tender interest that the 
p;enerality of human beings feel for themselves. It would be 
difficult to follow the effect of this into all its ramifications \ Cot 
the minuter traits, though perhaps, from their cou\.mm\:^ , ^^ 
most important, could not, of course, be recorded "s^V^i^ioviLV.^^'^^'^^ 
ynibdtjr; but the whole system, influencing, aa it dVd,o^eTS[ i^^- 
mgand every act, was one of great moral beauty. 
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The admirable arrangement at Winchester College, by which 
much of the instruction and even discipline of the little boys is 
intrusted to the elder ones, is accompanied by the payment of 
two guineas, I believe, for each pupil ; and Alu'ed had six, pro- 
ducing an income sufficient to be of most essential relief to their 
finances. Such being the case, the reason for the boy's wishing 
to take so very long a walk may be easily understood. As the 
miles wore away beneath his unheeding steps — for he was too 
much engrossed in meditation to tllink of bodily fatigue, — ^the 
familiar objects within reach of his home rambles recalled his 
thoughts to the dear mother whose peace was the treasure that, 
in his heart and soiil, he valued and cherished beyond all else ; 
and, as he thought of her and of the dear anxious look she would 
fix upon his face, and upon the happiness he should read in her 
gentle eyes if he appeared before ner well and happy, he man- 
fallj determined to shake ofif all the woebegone heaviness of 
spirit in which he had been indulging during his walk, to think 
' of the too beautiful Isabella no more, and to live again only for 
his mother and his books. As he made this wise resolution, he 
turned round, and, facing the enchanted region he had lefb, took 
off his hat, waving a farewell towards it with a mixture of boyish 
frolic and real feeling that furnished a very faithful index to the 
state of his mind. 

We shall hear no more of poor Alfred Beynolds for a long 
time ; but it may be mentioned, in taking leave of him, that 
Charles Worthington picked up a scrap of paper scribbled with 
tiie following lines, evidently a fragment only, the paper having 
been torn across, and the opening lines torn with it :*- 

** Yet poets will sing of the pleasures of youth, 

And swear that young morning's the season of joy 1 
'Tis a fanciful thought, void of nature and truth. 
That gives sorrow to manhood and bliss to the boy. 

** The sun struggles through mist ere the dewdrops are dry. 
Dull, doubtful, and dark is the dawning of morn j 
And unheeded, uncared for will tears dim the eye, 
While youth, waiting for manhood, is smiled at in scorn.** 

Charles knew the handwriting, but thought the lines much too 
silly to be the composition of Ins clever friend Beynolds ; so he 
showed them to Isabella, and asked her if she thought it possible 
Alfred could have transcribed such trumpery. ** I am quite 
sure, at any rate," he added, " that they are not his own ; for his 
verses are always beautiful — he is the best poet in college. 
Do just read them, Isabella — thev are so absurd." 

Isabella did read them ; and though she might be as much 

iacUned as her brother, perhaps, or rather more so, to think 

them absurd, abo imderstood wnat they mean^. m&mVAV^ \i^VXj»« 
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And where is the youD^ lady, under similar circnmstances, 
who would not ? " Poor boy ! " said she ; " I am sorry he went 
without our wishing him good-bye." 

" I dare say he started before daylight," said Charles ; "he is 
the finest fellow in the world, but the queerest. Give me that 
bit of paper, though ; for I'll take it to Winchester, and make 
him pronounce a commentary upon it for the benefit of the 
whole college.'* 

" No, don't ! " said Isabella ; and as she spoke she gently tore 
the fragment into atoms, and gave them to the winds. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Mbs. Wobthington, in a most delightfully happy but rather 
fidgety state of spirits, rose an hour earlier than usual, hurried 
the servants, in order to have breakfast upon the table before 
there was anybody down stairs to eat it ; and, at last, after taking 
a most tender and caressing leave of Isabella, mounted the car 
with her husband and Charles, and set ofif, in a state of very 
nearly perfect felicity, for the abode of the Misses Clark. 

Though the intercourse between the two families was very 
frequent, it was not daily, particularly on the part of Mr, Wor- 
thington, who was much too actively engaged in his own parish 
to have time for anything of the kind. The appearance of the 
party, therefore, elicited an exclamation of surprise from both 
the sisters. Miss Clark was, as usual, engaged in writing in the 
snug recess formed by a window that seemed added to the room 
on purpose to accommodate such a table, such a desk, such a 
chair, and such a body as those belonging to Miss Christina, all 
of which were on the smallest scale ; and so was the window and 
the recess it illuminated. Miss Lucy, at the very farthest end 
of the apartment from this sacred comer, also sat precisely on 
the exact place she always occupied, namely, the middle of the 
sofa, each side of which being filled, as well as every atom of the 
sofa-table that stood before it (excepting only the portion occu- 
pied by her embroidering-frame), with the various articles re- 
quired by her ceaseless and endless carpet-work. There were 
httle pictures of monsters from heaven, earth, and sea, which, in 
a very anti-mosaic spirit, though in very mosaic style, she first 
made to herself, and then worshipped. There w ere worateda c>€ 
every colour of Uie rainbow, and about a thouBSAi^ ^•a.^^iNic^v^^'^ 
There were worsted-needles — ^large, sharp, t\iTe«A.em\i^^o^^^*e 
needles — stack into pineusbions, morsela oi cww^^^*^^*^^ ^ 
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worsted, and eyen into flimsy skeins of worsted, dangeroua to every 
unwary hand that ventured to approach, and all charged, ready 
for service, with the necessary material for eye, nose, mouth, 
tail, mane, hoofs, hands, horns, wings, or scales of her respective 
monsters ; in short, each sister was in the atmosphere within whieh 
she loved to live ; but each seemed at the moment well pleased 
to quit it for the satisfaction of learning what could have brought 
their brother and sister Worthington S) Appleton so early. 

" Wait one moment, ladies," said Mr. "Worthington, " before 
questions are asked or answered, for Charles is waiting at the 
door for me. When shall we see you at Abbot's Preston P Do 
fix a day, Madge, before you leave our good sisters. Grood-bye ; 
good-bye. I won't stay another moment, for I plainly see you 
are dying to get rid of me, that you may hear all about it.*^ 

" All about what P " said Miss Clark, rather fretfully. " You 
know I can't bear riddles, sister Worthington. I am so much 
in the habit of avoiding everything of the kind in my own 
writings, that whatever is not perfectly clear is particularly dis- 
agreeable to me. What does Mr. Worthington mean P " 

" If you stand up looking so distressed, sister Christina, I 
shan't be able to tell you all. Sit down, and let us be comfort- 
able, for I really have a great deal to tell you." 

" Take care of the needles, Margaret," said Miss Lucy, in her 
soft sweet voice. "Don't sit down there — here, here is a 
place for you. And now for your news ; I am perfectly dying 
for it." 

" I have a great mind," said Mrs. Worthington, smiling with 
ineffable satisfaction, '' to make you both guess what it is about. 
What do you think, Christina P " 

" Nay, my dear, my forte lies rather in the clear development 
of incontrovertible truth, than in the idle ingenuity of guessing," 
replied Miss Clark. " However, I confess an idea does stnke 
me as probable. It is evident that your news is both agreeable 
and important. Perhaps my brother Worthington has, accord- 
ing to my suggestion, written to Mr. Murray, of Albemarle- 
street, and has received for answer that he is willing to purchase 
my work on the powers of the female mind. If this be so," 
continued Miss Cnristina, fervently clasping her hands, '* yon 
may well look pleased, both of you ; for it is impossible to say 
to what extent the whole of ^our family might be benefited l^ 
such a decision. Mr. Worthington, in particular, might very 
likely be brought forward, by his near connection with me, into 
notice that might lead to " 

Miss Christina paused for a moment ; of which accident Miss 
Jjucytook advantage, and eagerly utteredr^ 
^^jETare the girls had any new p^Uemo aeiit. \\wimV* 
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** Neither the one nor the other !*' oiied Mrs. Worthington, 
laughing, " but it is that whieh may, for anything I know to the 
c<Hitrazy, help jou both on, my aears, in your different ways, 
more eSSectually than anything else in the world. What say 
you to Isabella's beccnning mistress of Oak Park, with a settle- 
ment of fiye thousand a year at her own disposal P" 

" You don't mean HuA she's going to be married to Mr. 
Wentworth P' said Miss Christina, very solemnly. 

" Yes, but I do," replied Mrs. Worthington, joyously. 

" My dariing Isabella !" cried the senUe Lucy, clasping her 
hands, " nothing can happen to her better than she deserves, 
and may God K>r ever bless her and make her happy in all 
ways !" 

" Is she not a fortunate ^IP" demanded the delighted 
mother. '' Such a very channing man as Wentworth, in every 
way, and beyond all comparison the first match in the county ! ' 

" It is a great connection," said Miss Clark, with an air of 
profound mutation ; " a very great connection, sister Wor- 
thington, and I am not without hope that the young gentleman is 
capable of estimating the qualities and the facult£s of all those 
with whom such a marriage will bring him in contact. I do not 
mean to say — ^I have no mtention of saying— that the circum- 
atance I am about to mention has been directly instrumental in 
brin^ about this very fortunate proposal, but certain it is, 
and mvolving a very singular coincidence, no doubt, that about 
Bz months ago we dined with him at Mr. Leader's. You must 
remember tiie circumstance, snter Lucy P" 

" Oh ! yes, perfectly," replied Lucy, ** it was the first time 
tiiat I ever saw a copper tea-kettle woriced in tent-stitch ; it is 
upon one of the footstools, you know." 

'* On that<day," resumed Miss Clark, '' I sat by Mr. Went- 
worth at dinner ; and though I do not usually pay much atten- 
tion to the ordinary run of fashionable young men, who, for the 
most part, appear to me a useless burden upon the earth on 
which they stand, I was on this occasion tempted to address my 
neighbour in consequence of the grave expression of his eye ; 
it seemed to me to announce great deptibi oi thought. I, there- 
fore, said to him, when he happened to turn towards me for the 
purpose of helping himself to a dish himded to him by a servant, 
and which was evidently the production of a French, and there- 
fore of a num cook. ' Do you not think, sir, that this taking fnmi 
tiie female the culinary labour which, in this country, has so long 
been her portion, pr^cts an era of more digD^<&^ \i%^1:^s&mR» 
to her P May we not hope,' said I, peToeiVinig \)aaiu "V^ft ^^ "^^^ 
fullr underatiad me,— 'may we not no^pe to ^ee ^3&» ^^flftft ^^ 
ibe eqmditjr which jaatura liaa eetablished "bet-w^ea^attfexoaNfe « 

D 2 
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female intellect sliall have fair play permitted to its exhibition ; 
and that the senate, the pxUpit, and the bar may all profit by 
the acknowledged brilliance of female eloquence P' It would not 
be seemly for me to describe the effect produced by words 
uttered by myself; you must, both of you, therefore, excuse 
my dwelling upon the expression of Mr. Went worth's fine 
countenance on this occasion ; it is enough to say that he was 
profoundly silent, and continued to eat what was before him 
with an air of absence that plainly enough indicated it was not 
his dinner he was thinking of. He has now selected one of my 
nearest relatives for his wife. I trust that he will in no way l>e 
disappointed in what he anticipates from this union. I shall 
not scruple to open my views to him entirely ; and it is not im- 
probable that he may himself, being in Parliament, become the 
means of bringing forward the subject which produced so strong 
an impression upon him." 

Both Mrs. Worthington and her sister Lucy were so accus- 
tomed to listen to their sister Christina with respect, and to 
receive whatever they could not understand, rather with silent 
admiration than impertinent questionings, that they now 
heard all she said without a syllable of interruption, though Hie 
mother was longing to tell, and the aunt to hear, all and every 

5 articular relating to the interesting business under discussion, 
'heir amiable fon>earance, as generally happens upon such occa- 
sions, soon received its reward ; Miss Christina now felt, as she 
had often done before, that excellent as her sisters were in many 
respects, they were neither of them endowed with the species of 
intellect which might enable them to comprehend and take an 
interest in her own enlarged views. She therefore roso from 
the chair she had taken by the side of Mrs. Worthington ; and 
giving her a little conciliatory tap on the shoulder with the pen 
she still held, proving by this familiar action, as well as by a 
condescending smile, that she did not leave the little conclave 
from any feeling of displeasure, she said, " I do assure you that 
I like your news very much, sister Worthington, and I shall hold 
myself in readiness to come and meet Mr. Wentworth whenever 
you name a day ; — ^but I am in the middle of the -pTefatovj 
chapter of a new section, so I must go to my corner. You 
must not talk very loud, you know, and then I shall not 
mind your going on ; and if you tell Lucy anything more of 
importance, she can repeat it to me while we are at dinner.— 
Grood-bye, my dear Margaret ; give my love to Isabella, and tell 
her I shall at all times be ready to converse with Mr. Went- 
worth on any subject he may wish." 
So Baying, the diminutive spinster withdrew to her little 
writing'table, leayiog her sisters to their W^i;^^ tHc-ci-tHe, 
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" O sister Margaret, what news this is ! " said Miss Lucy, in 
her accustomed well-taught whisper. "How can we ever be 
thankful enough for such happiness! But you must have a 
great deal more to tell me yet, my dear. How did it happen, 
Margaret P — But, to be sure, she is such a beautiful creature, that, 
delightful as it is, there is no great wonder in it after all." 

" Pray do not say that, Lucy ! '* answered Mrs. Worthington; 
" it sounds like ingratitude to Providence. Isabellas very beau- 
tiful, — but we had none of us any right to suppose, or to hope 
for a moment that such a marriage as this would come in her 
way. Think of Oak Park, Lucy, and of our going there just as 
if it was our own ! — ^Dear Charles is dreaming of hunting and 
shooting, as you will believe ; and I own I can't help thinking of 
Mr. Worthington having all the new publications as soon as they 
are out, for Mr. Wentworth buys everything ; — and Margaret, 
too ! — think what a thing it is for her ! Of course, he will have 
a house in London now, though hitherto he has only had rooms 
at Mivart's, when attending his duties in Parliament. However, 
I have no doubt Isabella will have a London house, and an 
opera-box too, I dare say ; and though Margaret is not so strik- 
ingly beautiful as her sister, I cannot say I shall be much sur- 
prised if she, too, were to make an excellent match, brought out 
as she will now be." 

** You may depend upon it she will," replied Miss Lucy. 
** But about the wedding-clothes, my dear P Won*t it be incon- 
venient to find money for things in a proper style for Mr. Went- 
worth 's lady P You know, Margaret, i have my little legacy 
from my cousin Hebecca, which can be sold out at a minute's 
notice. That fifty pounds has nothing to do with what Christina 
and I live upon, and brother Worthington could pay me by 
degrees. — Do say yes, will you P " 

" Thank you very much, dear Lucy, — ^I am sure I will not say 
no ; for I have been thinking already that there will be some 
difficulty in settling such matters ; however, it is not possible 
that any consideration of that kind should bo sufficient to damp 
one's joy. Henry must for once, I suppose, submit to run in 
debt a little — and he might have all the silks and satins in Taun- 
ton for asking credit. As to trinkets, you know, that must be 
totally out of the question for us. If Wentworth chooses to 
give lier jewels, it will be all very well, — and his taste is rather 
splendid, I believe, in everything. But the very utmost we can 
do, will bo to give her what will make an elegant appearance 
just at first." 

" And that will be very easy," said Misa Ijqicy, *^ ^^ix^^^^ 
has made her so ^aceful, that she looks \Te\\ vci cverjOaNS^^^ 3^ 
mJien is it likely to be, Margaret? I mxiftt "be \V\xi>iS^^ oX-^^ 
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I can work for her» dear creature ! There must be a chair, aad 
a cushion, and a footstool, at the very least. What is the ooloor 
of ihe drawing-room fomitore at Oak Park P Not that a match 
is necessaiT, rather the contrary, indeed; for I see everywhere 
that nobody thinks of matching colours. Don't you think a 
cat worked on the seat of the chair would look very well, 
Margaret? — ^I think it would look so veir natural, just as if 
it hful that moment jumped up. Or, perhaps she would like 
a wreath of poppies, like Mrs. Gordon's r Or, what do you say 
to a huntsm^ my dear, with hk whip in his hand, and a doe 
jiuit before him P I think I must consult the dear child herself 
Margaret." 

'* I am sure she will be delighted to have anything of your 
working, Lucy. But do you thmk she ought to be married in 
white satin in a little country church like ours P And yet, what 
can she wear but white satin and orange flowers, with her own 
carriage waiting for herP ** 

For two hours and a half Mrs. Worthin^n and her excel- 
lent sister Lucy continued to converse in this strain, and could 
have gone on so with the most perfect contentment for many 
hours longer, but Mr. Wort^gton and the car arrived, and 
the consultation was for the time broken up. He brought, how- 
ever, the agreeable intelligence that Mr. W entworth would dine 
at the rectory on the morrow ; and as it was exceedingly evident 
that the spinster sisters would greatly like to dine there too, 
Mr. Worthington gave his wife a good-humoured hint that 
she should a& them, which was joyfully acted upon, being 
an earlier indulgence of their very natural desire than she had 
ventured to hope for. Miss Christina accepted the invitation 
with an inclination of the head that said a great deal, and Miss 
Lacy exclaimed, with heightened colour and her own sweet smile, 
" How very kind of you!" 

Charles had taken his own way home, over hedges and ditches, 
in order to recount to the first person he should meet, with as 
little delay as possible, all the wonders which this, his first entr4e 
at Oak Beurk, had disclosed to his view ; so the rector and his 
lady again enjoyed a tSte-a-tete drive, — an arrangement which, 
in the present state of affairs, was redly a luxury. 

How blithely did the parents, in a dialogue as harmonious as 
ever was performed by two voices, go on to specify, each in their 
turn, like two shepherds in gentle pastoral contest, all the sources 
of happiness to be anticipated from Isabella's brilliant nuptials ! 
and nappy was the kiss and the smile with which they received, 
oa their arriralat home, her blushing confession, that Mr. Went- 
^arth badjuat left her ! 
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Wise folks may langh if they will at female affection for finery ; 
but there are many occasions in life, wherein it appears very like 
a providential antidote against cares and sorrows that would 
have opportunity to eat much deeper into women's hearts with- 
out it. 

Perhaps nothing can more satisfactorily exemplify this impor- 
tant truth, than the state of mind of a young girl, whose sister, 
cousin, or friend, is about to be made a happy bride, while she 
herself does not happen to have any such hopes immediately 
before her. How forlorn, how woe-begone would her condition , 
be, as the fond pair stole away from her, did no visions of bridal, 
and bridemaidal paraphernalia remain to console her. A vast 
Yanetv of other instances might be quoted to prove the truth of 
the ooscrvation ; but this will suffice, as being german to the 
matter before us. The pretty Margaret might have felt a little 
triste, perhaps, when left alone in the drawing-room, afraid even 
to dart across the lawn to her own flower-garden, lest she should 
oome within sight of the lovers, had not her mind been fully and 
entirely employed upon the same question that had occupied her 
mother and her aunt Lucy ; namely, whether the bride should 
be in satin, or silk ; whether she herself should be in silk, or 
mnslin ; what dresses there must be for dining out afterwards $ 
together with such a long list of etceteras of and concerning the 
pretty preparations for a wedding, that it was only about five 
minutes before Mr. Wentworth departed, that she found time to 
heave one sigh, as she thought of the curate of Hammerton, and 
of his decid^ superiority in all things, save wealth, not osJy to 
Mr. Wentworth, but to every other he existing. 

The dinner of the following day had neither the awkardness 
which Mr. Worthington had feared might arise from the intro- 
duction of the Misses Clark ; nor yet did it bring the opportu- 
nity which Miss Christina anticipated, for making Mr. Wentworth 
fully aware of the expansive powers of mind to which he was 
about collaterally to connect himself; for that gentleman was so 
completely in love, that he was, in truth, hardly aware of the ' 
addition of the two ladies to the family party ; and, with the 
exception of an occasional ** If you please," or " No, I thank 
you, never addressed a word to any one but Isabella, so long 
as the ladies were in presence. During the very short intervid 
that they were separated after dinner, the time was employed 
by the yoimg man in eagerly asking the opinion of his future 
father-in-law, as to how the settlements, and other pre- 
liminary matters, could be got through, so as to oce«A\Qit^^^ 
least possible delay of his happiness. Tlie xeat ol V)[^<& e^esco^^^ 
passed much, as it might have done, if l8abe\\aand\kftT «Aat«>'^^^ 
vamighed to canyon their wooing attlie antipodes-, iat,^^ofe.^.\xvS 
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by the easy exit of the open window, they left the drawing-room» 
while the party were taking tea, and appeared, only at intervals, 
athwart the shrubs as long as the soft summer twilight lasted. 

Mrs. Worthington, Lucy, and Margaret did very well; for 
they seated themselves in a sort of solid phalanx, of which their 
knees made the centre, and which no reasonable person would 
think of invading, thereby securing the inestimable advantage of 
uninterrupted discourse. Colonel Seaton was dozing; and 
Charles, almost as intently occupied as Mr. Wentworth himself^ 
was enjoying a deliberate examination of the beautiful little 
phaeton in which his future brother had driven bimself over. 

By this statement it will be perceived that Miss Christins 
Clark and the rector of Abbot's Preston were, to all intents and 
purposes of private conversation, tSte a tete;- — an arrangement 
which, to say truth, Mr. Worthington usually avoided, from a 
consciousness that he was by no means equal to his elder sister- 
in-law on those abstruse points of political economy upon which 
she particularly loved to expatiate. But now she had drawn her 
chair close to his, and more than one motive prevented his plead- 
ing, as heretofore, when similarly situated, the necessity of 
finishing some occupation in his study. Eirst, he did not wish 
to leave the room, lest Mr. Wentworth, on returning to it, might 
deem his absence rude ; secondly, he good-naturedly feared 
that Miss Christina might have thought herself neglected during 
the day ; and, thirdly, he flattered himself that the present 
situation of his family would, of necessity, furnish a theme that 
must, for once, relieve him from the science, of which, in the 
presence of Miss Christina, he lived in such a perpetual dread. 

On this last point, however, he was completely mistaken ; for 
just as he had turned his benignant face towards the lady, and 
pronounced the pleasant words, — " Well, sister ! what do van 
say to our goings on ?" she uttered, so eagerly as to prevent her 
hearing wliat he said, " Well, brother ! this is a favourable 
opportunity for me to explain to you a little the contents of my ' 
last chapter !" 

Mr. Worthington felt himself overcome, mastered, and held 
captive ; and with resignation, which arose partly from despair 
and partly from sweet temper, he prepared himself to endure, 
without wincing, all that her genius and learning could infliet. 

" It is some time. Miss Christina," said he, " since we have 
conversed on the subject of your literary labours. Have you 
written much this summer P" 

" It is very difficult, brother Worthington," she replied, " to 
find a time when you are sufficiently at leisure to make it worth 
if:A//e for me to open on the subject. Yowr sctmotis, ray eood 
sir, appear to occupy a large portion o£ your tSme, «i\i^iic^^-^ 
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can deny, certainly, that another considerable portion of it is 
very meritoriously employed in attending to the temporal a? 
well as the spiritual condition of your parishioners ; but I can- 
not help tiiinkin^ sometimes that your labours would be greatly 
lightened, and the benefits you seek to confer more effectually 
obtained, were you to pay a little practical attention to the 
system I have so repeatedly endeavoured to develop to you." 

" What, about laoies becoming members of Parliament, Miss 
Christina P I don't see exactly what the poor of my parish would 
gain were I to devote myself ever so heartily tp the study of 
your favourite theory.'^ 

" It is the principle, the broad general principle, of which I 
speak, Mr. Worthington. You are not, I am afraid, of sufficient 
influence in the country to do much towards reforming the 
flagrant injustice of suffering millions of highly-enlightened 
bemgs,who live and die as much devoid of all political rights as the 
beasts which perish. It is not of this first and highest part of 
the subject that I now speak; I was merely alluding, while 
referring to your own too engrossing labours, to the obvious 
absurdity of suffering all the females of your parish, — ^probably 
the most intelligent portion of your population, — to remain 
unemployed in any parochial duty. Were some of them to be 
appointed overseers and churchwardens, you may depend upon 
it you would find youself relieved from an immense load of un- 
neeessery trouble. And would yon, my dear sir, take courage, 
and set the great example of appointing a female curate (Uie 
most desirable and important article of reform that the country 
can call for), I will venture to say you would soon find very 
little left for you to do." 

"Tttit I think is very likely," replied the rector smiling; 
"though perhaps. Miss Christina, I might now and then find 
sometmng to undo. But do you know that I think there is a 
text whicn makes rather strongly against your scheme for female 
curates. Does not Saint Paul say, *ljet your women keep 
nienee in the churches P ' " 

** Saint Paul ! How is it possible, Mr. Worthington, that a 
man of your capacity can quote Saint Paul upon a political regu* 
latioQ of the nineteenth century P How on earth should poor 
dear Saint Paul know what it would be right and proper to do 
; eighteen hundred years after he was dead and buried ? Such 
''. iiotions are really contemptible. I am an excellent Christian, all 
^ ^ world knows that, for I take extremely good c&re \\^^^ 
J ibbody shall ever hear me say a word that im^\.\ie \,\5.TYie^o^ 
j tinited into the contrary. But as to ref erring to ^^\eA.^w^ 
I ipon jAr»2i basiaese, you really must excuse ine." 
/ ife Worthington knew the nature of Mibb ObiistVna' a ^xx-^^^^Q 
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intellect much to well to reason with her, so he only replied, with 
a smile of more pity than scorn, "You are not very old yet, 
Miss Christina; perhaps one of these days yon may tluBk 
differently; but even now considering you are such a good 
Christian, I may hint a doubt whether you do not rather de^^^nde 
our dignity, as clergymen I mean, by calling our app<»ntiaent 
parish business." 

" Oh ! I only spoke of the curates," replied the lady ; " I hare 
not studied political economy for a dozen years without knowing 
that whatever class can contrive to get possession of freehold 
property must, so long as they are permitted to hold it, hare a 
real and positive influence in the country. But curates, you 
know, that is, the gentry so called at the present day, can cer- 
tainly have no importance of this kind attached to them ; and if 
they are not actuially appointed by the parish authorities, yoa 
may depend upon it they will be soon, imark the signs d thfr 
times, Mr. Worthington; and were there as much sagaoify 
among men as among sparrows, society would not long remaia 
ignorant of a truth eqiudly notorious and important ; namdy* 
that to single women, those who hold themselves apart from the 
meaner offices of their sex, to such it especially belongs to ke^ 
a look out upon what the world is doing. There is a stiiriitf 
spirit within us that leads us, as by inspiration, to the task, and 
were we listened to as we ought to oe, many of the worst 
political blunders that still continue to exist would be speedily 
removed." 

** And what," said Mr. Worthington, endeavouring to conceal 
a yawn, — " what have you said in your last chapterr " 

'' That chapter is dedicated wholly to the discussion of the 
elective franchise^" replied Miss Clark ; " the elective fruichise, 
I mean, as it regards Women. I therein give a sketch, in what 
I think jou wul allow is my best manner, of the deplorable 
degradation of females under the present tyrannical system, and 
show with much clearness that were they restored to theii 
natural rights in society, all those terrible scenes of vice, wbioh 
even the purest among us but too well know exist, would dis- 
appear. Even this consideration alone, though by no means ih» 
most important, ought of itself to be sufficient to give women 
the right of election, and which is infinitely more essential still, 
that of being elected also." 

" And is aH that proved in your last chapter. Miss ChristinaP" 

" No ! That is, as I think I told you, wholly dedicated to the 

elective franchise, as it relates to women. The next step, by far 

the most important left for England to take in her great onward 

course of reform — for the mere setting aaidfiaVim^^viidckQQaing 

•A president, would he nothing to it-^-tihe next ale^ Ssi tuy Oai^ 
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of reasoning, as well as of action, is the permitting females to 
take their ^Aoea in the great deliberative assembly of the people, 
and to this I give an entire section, not intending to touch 
direeily upon it till I have examined, step by step, the nature 
and physiology of women. My purpose is to show, that neither 
by her formation, nor her capacities, is she unequal to the duties 
of a member of Parliament---I shall have previously proved her 
rights as a citizen — and I cannot but flatter myself that the 
often recognized, and, indeed, universally acknowledged fact of 
onr great superiority in facility of utterance, will go far towards 
convincing the world that nature did not intend to exclude us 
from an assembly in which the art of talking is so decidedly the 
prmdpal requisite." 

By this tmde, Mr. Worthington, though far from being an 
absent man, had got back to thinking so much more of his own 
Isabella in the character of Mr. TVentworth's wife than of her 
v^iolo sex as members of Parliament, that he very injudiciously 
exdsiBied,—- 
" I ean hardly believe it, now. Miss Christina ! " 
The ^^ifVo^[ue was unfortunate, for it roused her to the most 
aetive display of her own powers in the feminine accomplishment 
of which slie was speakme, and the happy smile which had 
seosmpanied her unktcl^ brother-in-law's exclamation being, 
rarj naturally, mistaken for a look of triumph, lent to her 
rmmfim' a degree of energy which effectually brought him back 
ba the present moment, uid made him most heartily wish that it 
irere over. And it was over sooner than he had dared to hope ; 
for some point having been touched upon in the gossipings of 
the happy trio near &e tea-table, upon which his opinion was 
reqoirea, his wife stepped across the room to ask it, and it is 
lavdly necessary to observe, that he rose to meet her ; and, with 
svan more than his usual promptitude, to welcome her approach. 
IMLr. Wentwortii and his beautiful companion re-entered the room 
loon after, when good-nights were exchanged, another visit irom 
the ardent lover arranged, and the party separated. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



Fbok this time all preparations for the wedding, whether legal 
or otherwise, went on with un interrupted activity . Tlie TcS^Yaet , 
far excellence, of Tanntion, forsot there was any oVXier ^»^ ^^ 
tli6 county besides "Miss Isabella Worthinctoii, Mia. NNeiiV 
tartfc. afOskTtari, that was to be." Mr. Went\\rortV^ cowsX^.- 
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maker, upholsterer, &c., were made thoroughly well to tmder 
stand that, if they were unpunetual now, they would never b< 
unpunctual to him any more ; and if ever a denizen of LinoolaV 
Inn was made to accelerate his paces at the bidding of morta 
man, it was upon this occasion. Small doubt remained on thi 
minds of Isabella's mother, sister, and aunts, as to whether slu 
would be fine enough, for packet after packet arrived, such at 
few rectory doors ever opened to receive, containing presenii 
from her adorer of the most splendid kind. It might havi 
puzzled many a wise man to discover how the preparing a nen 
wardrobe for one young lady coiljd poiisibly keep so many peopik 
actively, anxiously, and incessanny employed for a whole montli 
together. But so it was, and the pretty bride herself was iki 
omy idle person to be seen about the premises. But thouf^ 
idle, the tune hung not heavily upon her hands ; for not omy 
did Mr. Wentworth pass a considerable portion of every day at 
the rectory, but she had many serious occupations to attend to, 
which employed her hours very agreeably. In the first plaoe^ 
Mr. Wentworth wished that she should learn to ride, and no 
day upon which the sun shone was ever passed without some 
hours being devoted to her receiving both his lessons and then 
of his accomplished groom on the science. The loveliest hffm 
that ever lady moun^d, the loveliest riding-dress that ever hdj 
wore, were ready for her in an incredibly short space of time 
after she had consented to commence these equestrian studiefi 
Then Mr. Wentworth was a conchologist, and had a magnifieemt 
collection of shells at Oak Park, where a room was ntted up 
with cases filled with the rarest specimens, and arranged in t^ 
most scientific order. To this costly museum Isabella was iiitro* 
duced in company with her mother and sister, and her prett? 
wonder and admiration at the beauties it contained encouragea 
her delighted lover to initiate her into the mysteries of M 
favourite study; so that the tables at the rectory were soon 
loaded with gorgeous folios, and the few hours not bestowed od 
love and horsemanship were devoted to shells. 

In the course of this happy month, however, an introduction 
took place, most awful in the eyes of Isabella. The mother of 
Mr. Wentworth arrived at Oak Park, for the express purpose of 
making acquaintance with her future daughter-in-law ; and though 
it had never happened to the females of the Worthington famuy 
to have the honour of seeing this lady before, she was sufficiently 
known in the neighbourhood for them to be aware that she wai 
a personage of great importance in everj way. Mr. Worthing^ 
^n, indeed, bad once enjoyed the privilege of being present at 
one of the large dinners always giveiv at Oak T?«ccV ^\vftxi she 
wwtf In the oormtry ; and many and strict wex© t\i^ ex«sxmv«.^QQ 
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omderwent before the tremendous day arrired on wHch Mr. 
. Mrs. Worthington and their two daughters \vere to be 
litted to the same distinotk)Q. 

And we are actually going to dine at Oak Park to-morrow ! " 
laimed Margaret, the evening before the great event was to 
B place, and when only the party who were to share in this 
lOur were present. " It is well Charles is safe at Winchester ; 
I think a Knowledge of this fact, were he himself not a party 
t, would drive him mad." 

He would probably be madder still if he were a party in it," 
lied her mother. ** Do you remember the state of spirits his 
ming visit at the Park threw him into? He must be put 
tn a lowering regimen, I think, before we venture to let him 
9 there." 

O m^mma ! " said Isabella, " it is not the dining at the Park 
fc is the awful business — ^it is the introduction to Mrs. Went- 
rtii ! I sometimes think I shall turn round and run away as 
OL as the drawing-room door is opened." 
irs. Worthiogton smiled, and shook her head. 
Bat just thmk what it is, mamma ! I am to stand to be 
ed at, commented upon, and judged by a person who I know- 
it hate me, and whose judgment must be listened to with 
srence by the only person in the world I wish to please." 
Why do you suppose she must hate you, Isabella," said her 
ler, pushing from him the book he had appeared to be 
iing. 

Because I know she cannot approve her son's making me 
wife ; you know how Yerj, very proud she is reckoned, and 
it great influence she is said to have with him." 
But I see not in that any proof of her hating you, my child. 
he did hate you, she would probably use the great influence 
speak of to prevent the marriage." 

She may have tried to do so, perhaps, and not succeeded." 
Have you any reason for thinking this P Has Wentworth 
r hinted at any such opposition P " 

Oh ! no ; he IS a great deal too proud himself for that ; if he 
once made up his mind upon anything, I do not believe he 
lid choose it to be thought that anybody could shake him." 
Does not that frighten you, Isabella P " said Margaret. 
No ! at least, not very much, because I am sure he feels for 
differently from what he does for anjrbody else." 
Then you think you could shake him, Isabella?" said het 
er, with a smile, which was not, however, a verj ^«i^ oxl^. 
Perhaps I do, p^," she replied, blusTniig verj \3ewx\ASx^^% 
itldo Dot intend to try; and, therefore^ you -igetceV^^ >iJttftX» 
dMDger of my Boding myself disappointed" 
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" You are quite right, my dear prirl ; no woman on tbe ere ol 
marriage could make a better resolution." 

" You have never yet told us, papa," interrupted Maigimt; 
" what Mrs.Wentworth is like in person ; old Mrs. Wentwortii, 
the dowager Mrs. Wentworth, as we must call her in future.'* 

" The dowager Mrs. Wentworth, if you please. Miss Mar- 
garet ; but I strongly recommend your not adopting the mud 
old, when speaking of Mr. Wentworth's mother. She is not 
old, in the first place ; and would not, I think, approve of hemg 
so described, in the second." 

''Does she then affect the dress and manners of a yomg 
beaufry^ P " inquired Margaret. 

" Not at all ; you would look very absurd, I think-— at lud 
very unlike any young lady that I ever saw — ^were you to to 
dressed as she is." 

" Is she still handsome P " inquired Mrs. Worthingtcwa. 

" Decidedly so," replied her husband. 

*' I believe I have asked the same question and got the mm 
answer before," she rejoined, laughing ; " but I want someAiiig 
more descriptive, and you always seem as if you were afraid to 
commit yourself by saying too much." 

" That, my dear, is because I perceive that the imaginatiaB 
of my hearers are so extremely upon the qui vive, that ewy 
word I say will be multiplied and magnified a hundredfold." 

" I am sure that is not the case with me, papa," said Isabeh 
earnestly; "on the contrary, I have taken the greatest pav 
not to prejudge Mrs. Wentworth upon the strength of anytfaing 
I have neard in the neighbourhood concerning her. The QaiB 
say she is the proudest person they were ever in company wHk, 
but that does not alarm me at all ; Marmaduke Wentwordi if 
called proud." 

** And you think unjustly P " said her father. 

" At least, he has no pride that is likely to be disagreeable to 
me," she replied. 

** That is easily understood, my dear," said Mr. Worthington; 
** but I don't think it follows that the pride of his mother gnmild 
be equallyinnoxious to vou — does it P" 

" Mr. Wentworth will take care that it never annoys me^** 
said Isabella, gravely. 

*' And of course he will take care to-morrow that it does not 
annoy us," said Mrs. Worthington; "you do not imagine, I 
suppose, that she will be rude to us, Henry P " 

" Certainly not," replied the rector, " but I really advise yoi 

io ask no more about her ; for with all the wish in the world to 

be accurate in my answers, I feel that every o^ker -^otd I tif 

^eads you wrong, Hemcmber, Incvet %aw \v«t \3nafc Q\i^,«» 
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diat was in a large party. You will, I dare say, have a much 
better opportunity of judging of her real character and manners 
to-morrow;" — anddrawing his book again towards him^hedeyoted 
himself to it with so much apparent earnestness, that the party 
separated for the night without his being again interrupted. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

NoTWXTHSTANDiira all Isabella's confidence in her Marma- 
dnke, the day that was first to introduce her to the meanwhile 
mistress of Oak Park was a very nervous one for her ; nor did 
it indeed appear altogether devoid of anxiety for him. More 
than once he had dwelt on his wish that she should be carefully, 
and ele|;antly dressed, that her beautiful hair should be 
arranged in the manner he most approved, and that she should 
by no means wear a certain ring, given her by her uncle David, 
and containing a morsel of his snow-white mur, which, though 
her taper tfaira finger was rarely without it, was certainly not of 
the lightest or most graceful fabric. All this she promised 
£uth^Ay, nor did her sweet spirit see ought to cavil at in the 
eaiefol observance which dictated his instructions ; on the con- 
tony, she read therein nothing but love, that sought to obtain 
£or its object the admiration and approval of every, even the 
auMt captious eye. 

Most carefulfy, therefore, thoi^h without communicating his 
instmetions to any one, did she observe them ; and so well did 
they sueceed, that when Hannah, the long-privileged attendant 
who had been nurse and lady's-maid to herself and sister from 
the hour they were bom, handed her the gloves which were to 
complete her toilet, she gave a lingering gaze of love and admir- 
ation while the words, " Isn't she an angel, ma'am? " seemed to 
bunt irresistibly from her Hps, for Hannah was in general no 
great talker. 

Mrs. Worthington, to whom this efiusion was addressed, was 
standing by, a smiling witness of Isabella's newly-born fastidi- 
ousness in the minutud of ringlets and ribbons, and replying to 
it only by a nod, ventured to hint that the carriage which was 
to convey them had been for some minutes waiting at the door. 

Blushing for her conscious lingering before that ill-to-please 
coonaellor, her glass, Isabella gave one but hfi\.^-^0Ti\ATi\A^ 
glance more, and silently took her mother's axm «iJ& ^ %\^t\si^.'Cs^»^ 
•he was ready. 

Not all her ba$te nor all her agitation, liowe^et, «v\^<i^^^ 
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make her forget the tisual parting kiss to uncle David, who, 
having long ago given up visiting, made it a condition to his 
remaining in his happy home that no one should ever refuse an 
invitation on his account. He had already dined, and was 
sitting snugly enough before his favourite window, a volume of 
Walter Scott ou his little reading-desk, and fruit and wine at 
his elbow. 

Had he not anticipated this farewell visit from the part^, it is 
possible he might have been found in an attitude less indicative 
of comfort, and more of meditation ; for it is certain that, on 
hearing the carriage roll away, his spectacles were consigned to 
their case, the litue table, and all its appStissantes consolationB 
pushed from him, his eyes closed, but not in sleep, while a lode 
of thoughtfulness settled upon his countenance, which in him 
denoted the activity of the spirit within, though the outward 
frame was in a position of perfect rest. 

The short distance to Oak Park was soon passed, and passed 
almost entirely in silence; for even the manly heart of the 
rector felt that the business they were upon was somewhat 
awful. One, two, three, four servants in gorgeous liveries, with 
a full-dressed head and chief in black, awaited their arrival in tlie 
spacious hall ; one among them threw wide the drawing-roooi 
door, and another announced their names. The knees of 
Isabella saluted each other once and again, while her father, on 
whose arm she leaned, felt her tremble so violently as almost to 
frighten him. Meanwhile Mrs. Worthington and her eldeit 
daughter advanced before them ; and being met in the middfe 
of the magnificent saloon by Mr. Wcntworth, were led by hia 
to the sofa at the upper end of it on which his mother sat. 

Margaret Worthmgton was a very pretty creature, and Mn* 
Wentworth doubted not, as she was led forward towards htfi 
that she saw the future mistress of Oak Park. This mistaicB 
was exceedingly favourable to Isabella ; for as Mr. Wentwortb» 
after rapidly uttering the words, "Mrs. Worthington,— ajf 
mother,' stepped back and took the hand of his affianced bride 
to present her, the critical eye of Mrs. Wentworth was csMghll 
by surprise, and made captive by her incomparably superior 
beauty. Margaret was fair, blonde, and mignonne ; a style (d 
beauty particidarly uncongenial to the taste of the lady who sst 
in judgment on her; whereas Isabella was tall, graceful, and 
dark-eyed, with an air of elegance which even her present 
agitation could not overcome, and which elicited a mental 
acknowledgment that, in the matter of beauty at least, the 
young man had proved himself worthy to be her son. 
In deSance oi the etiquette whicVi asaigTvod Wiq i^lace beside 
her on the sofa to Mrs. WorthiDRton, \i\ie \m^OT:\s^-\wJ!K«B%V 
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dowager placed Isabella there ; and after a very Rligbt bow in 
retnm to the salutations of the rest of the family, she addressed 
herself exclusively to her, endeavouring, with more courtesy than 
mercy, to lead her at once into conversation. 

It was some time, however, notwithsanding this flattering 
attention, before Isabella sufficiently recovered her composure to 
be able> in any degree, to return the personal examination with 
which the eye of Mrs. Wentworth continued to honour her. 
When she did, she acknowledged the truth of all her father had 
said ; but greatly wondered he had said no more. In fact, she 
soon gazed on her future mother-in-law with very nearly as 
much admiration as she herself inspired. Mrs. Wentworth was 
tall, and very finely formed ; an advantage fully as conspicuous 
now, as when, twenty-five years before, at the age of eighteen, 
she had given herself and her fifty thousand pounds to a man as 
handsome and much richer than herself. Her features were 
large, noble, and perfectly regular, their only defect being the 
fa^ty with which they gave expression to every feeling of pride 
or displeasure that arose within her. Her voice was peculiar ; 
and, had she been an actress, would have been invaluable, being 
smgnlarly deep and clear; while, instead of raising it when 
moved by strong emotion, she suffered it to fall almost to a 
whisper, but such a whisper as might have found its way to the 
ears of the gods had she addressed them from the farthest depth 
of the opera-stage. Her dress was admirably suited to her 
appearance, displaying that species of taste which is founded on 
good sense. Hich, elegant, plain, and exquisitely fitted to her 
person, her robe and its appurtenances were such as might have 
Dean worn with propriety by a woman of twice her age and 
twice her size ; the head-dress alone was d pritention^ beiug a 

Sht hat of white crape, ornamented with a plume of feathers ; 
dch, being placed at the back of a finely-formed head, whose 
rsren tresses, arranged in rich bands, were bound with magni- 
fieent pearls, certainly suggested no idea of age ; but was equally 
hat firom being in any degree too juvenile in style for its graceful 



A veiT young eye is easily caught, and a very young heart is 
Wj^t to follow it ; so that, partly from the effect of admiration, 
and partly from gratitude for the unexpected graciousness of the 
kdy^ demeanour to herself, Isabella was ready, before the visit 
ended, to declare that Mrs. Wentworth was the most beautiful, 
the most elegant, and the most amiable person in the world. 

It can hardly be wondered at that, in an hour oi «\\j^ ^e«^ 
personal emotion, Isabella neither reasoned upon, not, Vn Vt>aJ2^, 
jmrcetred the want of courtesy displayed towatda Vet i»io^'S 
Sjr the marked manner in which all Mrs. WentN^oxX-^i'^ aV^^'^^^'c 
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was exclusively fixed upon herself ; but an observant looker-on 
could hardly have failed of reading aright the feelings and tiie 
purpose of this haughty dame. 

When first made acquainted with her only child's intended 
marriage with a girl who had neither birth nor fortune to 
recommend her, the agony of indignation into which she fell 
would have been terrible to behold ; but no one did behold it. 
She sat alone, with her son's letter crushed in her hand, her eyes 
fixed, and her temples throbbing, till the conscious violence of 
her passion terrified herself; and then, by an effort, of whidi, 
perhaps, one person in &ye thousand may be capable, she oalmed 
the storm that raged within her, and steadfastly and quie% 
settled all the powers of her mind upon the examination of tlie 
possibilities still existing that this hateful marriage might be 
prevented. 

She knew her son well, and was quite aware that her power 
over him, great to a certain point, ended there, and would be 
vainly stretched did she make any attempt to pass it. He held 
her sovereign in knowledge, taste, and judgment on nearly every 
subject comprehended under the general title of human affaizs; 
and so highly did he appreciate and reverence her wisdom and 
tact in such matters, that the knowing her to be totally without 
any literary taste or attainment whatever, though this was iir 
from being his own case, was never considered by him as a 
defect, but merely as a peculiarity in her. 

Mrs. Wentworth well knew in what reverence her judgment 
upon all the realities of life was held by her son ; but she 
equally well knew that his own will, when once fixed, was held 
by him in greater reverence still. Her only hope, therefMfy 
rested on the possibility that this immovable wiU was not yejb 
fixed ; and that the feeling which he spoke of in his' letter $0 
'* the strong attachment he had formed," might, in truth, be 
only such a glow of admiration for the pretty bloom of some 
• rural beauty as might be made to fade and pass away under tbe 
influence of such satire and such arguments as she well kneir 
how to use. 

The experiment was tried, and very skilfully ; but its resiJt 
changed tne tactics of the able mother from opposition to affec- 
tionate acquiescence, and an offer, immediately accepted* of 
coming to Oak Park for the purpose of being introduced to tlie 
young beauty who had been happy enough so effectually to 
engage his affections. 

A very interesting game still remained on the cards for her. 

Msrmaanke would marry the countrv parson's daughter. Of 

JAsi she bad no longer any doubt -, Wt \\ie ©OMiiVrj ^vrv»ft 

^ogbter might live the slave of lier ^i\\, aii^ m\^\i\.'W«i&«iB 
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igent» rather tlian a hinderanoe, in oontintdn^ the sabjection of 
her son to her judgment and her management on all those points 
which her education and her nature taught her to tx)n8ider as ot 
tiie greatest moment in life. 

A mere spectator might not indeed have been able to read 
aU the depth of purpose which gave birth to the endearing 
gnunousness of Mrs. Wentworth's manner ; but he might have 
seen, had he looked shrewdly, that she was fixedly bent upon 
cochjEuiting and winning the joung girl's love, and he might 
lure seen also that her efforts were crowned with the most 
oomDlete success. 

The other members of the company might perhaps have iound 
dieir share in the honours of the day but meagre, had not Mr. 
Wentworth himself been so greatly delighted by the effect his 
beloved appeared to have produced on his mother as to make 
hhn much more conyersable and generally agreeable than they 
had ever seen him before. The only persons invited to meet the 
Worthington family were Mr. Soberts and his son ; the father 
being the vicar of the parish and the son a gentlemanlike under- 

Sduate of Oaford. So, by the help of engravings, and the 
h spirits of their host, the evening wore away tolerably well, 
and the carriage was announced before Mrs. Worthington and 
Margaret had been longing for and expecting it above half an 
hour. 

When the moment of departure arrived, Mrs. Worthington, 
whose manners were very quiet and lady-like, ventured to act 
upon the resolution taken and decided upon between herself and 
her hiuband before they left home,—- that is to say, she expressed 
to Mrs. Wentworth tneir hope that she would do them the 
honour of dining at Abbot's Pireston on the following Tuesday. 
It was then that even the captivated Isabella felt there was pride 
as well as grace in the deportment of her splendid mother-in- 
law ; for it was impossible to mistake the haughty feeling which 
seemed to heighten her colour and her stature too, as she 
replied that she regretted it was out of her power to accept the 
invitation. 

She soon, however, appeared to have overcome the movement 
of surprise which Mrs. Worthington's audacity had j^roduced, 
for turning again to Isabella, to whom she was speaking when 
thus disagreeably interrupted, she said, "Let me see you 
repeatedly, my dear, while I am here. I shall remain for one 
week longer. Your mother can bring you to me. Good-night. 
A bow^ sufficed for her farewell greeting to the rest, and so they 
parted. 

Hhe Brst roiee that made itself hoard after tixe caxtvB.^© ^tcti^ 
DffwM that of Margaret, 

s 2 
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''God grant, my dearest, dearest Isabella/' slie exclaimed, 
" that yoiL may not often have to endure the presence of that most 
odious woman ! Never did I see till this day anything deserving 
the name of insolence. I do not believe she exchanged a single 
word either with my mother or my father." 

•' We must forgive her, Margaret," said Mr. Worthington, 
'* for having neither eyes nor ears for any one but her future 
daughter, — and I for one feel well inclined to be indulgent on 
this score ; because it was evident that the examination of lu- 
bella, which prevented her taking notice of any one else, was 
productive oi every feeling towards her which we could desire.** 

" That is quite true,'* said Mrs. Worthington ; " and her want 
of common civility to me must be of very little importance com- 
pared to her manner of treating Isabella, which was certainly 
very flattering. Nevertheless, I am inclined to sav amen to 
Margaret's prayer that she may not be much at Oak Park.'* 

"And what does Isabella herself say to that prayer?" said 
her father. 

There was perfect silence for a minute or two after this ques* 
tion, for they were all anxious for the answer, but it came not 

"Why do you not answer me, my loveP** said Mr. Wor- 
thington. 

'* O, papa !** murmured poor Isabella, in a voice that showed 
she was weeping, "what can I say P I am very, very unhappy! 
What is Mrs. Wentworth to me compared to my own dear 
mother P And if she has been rude to mamma, how can I ralne 
her kindness to me P'* 

" We will not call it rudeness, my dear child ; we will not 
even think it so, my Isabella,'* replied her mother gaily ; " and 
Margaret shall do penance for her uncharitable interpretation, 
by hearing me declare that I think the object of her tirade one 
of the most beautiful persons I ever saw in my life ; and really 
and truly I think we are vastly wrong to quarrel with her for 
making all the use she could of this visit for the purpose of dis- 
covering what sort of a daughter her only son was about to give 
her. The interview was an important one to her, as well as to 
you, Isabella.** 

" Thank you ! Bless you ! my dear, dear mother !" cried Jsb^ 
bella, eagerly. " It must have been that. I know she did not 
behave as she would have done under any other circumstances; 
she was only thinking of Marmaduke ; and considering that he 
is her only child, can we wonder at her anxiety P Don*t you feel 
this, dear Margaret. Cannot you forgive her on this accoonty 
B3P&P& and mamma so kindly doP'* 
"Canyon forgive me, Isabella, for my "ip©\.\.\a\wi«»%V' Tc^lvad 
^raJsterf "J /br^ofc the pain I might bo ^\Vvt\^ 'jou'Vi^ wo^ 
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an outbreaking of ill-humour; but the truth is, I am tired, 
sleepy, and cross. I bate a formal dinner-party ; and the only 
agreeable moments I enjoyed during the whole day were while 
the Bolenm-looking servants were carrying round the tea, from 
fancying what a very different circle it would be when you 
were mistress there." 

" I was thinking of that, too, Margaret," said Mrs. Wor- 
thington, laughing ;" and to be sure anything less alike than our 
light-hearted, gleesome Isabella, and the magnificent mamma of 
her futur, can hardly be imagined. But as his having so stiff 
and stately a mother was not a matter of choice, and as the 
taking so gay a little wife certainly is, I think there is room to 
believe that Mr. Wentworth prefers the agreeable to the 
sublime in his companions when the power of selection is 
left hun." 

** And in that case, who is there," replied Isabella, " whom he 
will so dearly love to welcome as all of you P Don't be affronted, 
papa, that I will not allow you to be sublime ; but neither you 
nor mamma have ever let us see you under any aspect that Ifor- 
bade us to love you beyond all other things in the world." 

" Well, then, for the sake of your love, I will wave my claim 
to sublimity ! But I must remark upon one trait in Wentworth 
that pleased me greatly ; it showed his heart to be in the right 
place, I think ; I mean his obvious delight at perceiving how 
greatly his mother seemed pleased with Isabella. The invitation 
to meet her, shows that all opposition on her part, if there ever 
were any, is withdrawn ; and therefore, his evident pleasure 
arose not from a mere feeling of satisfaction at settling the 
matter easily, but from one that does him much more honour ; 
namely, a dutiful and affectionate wish that the two beings he 
best loves should become naturally dear to each other." 

" Yes, I saw that," said the happy Isabella ; ** I saw all the 
lime that his eye was upon us, and that he was greatly 
pleased." 

" And what did you contrive to say to the lady, Isabella, so 
quickljr and so decidedly to win her approval P " said Mr. 
Worthington. ** Did she talk to you of books, and elicit your 
feelings and opinions upon any particular style of literature P" 

Isabella blushed a little, though seen by none, as she recol- 
lected how little she had uttered in reply to Mrs. Wentworth's 
categories, deserving the approval of which her father spoke. 
Yet she felt a little modest confidence, too, in the possibility of 
hep doing better, had Mrs. Wentworth's q\ieBi\OTv% cliariccd.\Ai 
have turned on such suhjecta as her father named •, Vc^^Xe^^ '^'^ 
beio^, as in truth they were, though. Isabella ftuc^sc^ Vt. "t^^^* ^^ 
§eiie0 ofexperimenta upon her phrases and acceuU, ^\i^ cVe^w^ 
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Mrs. Wentwortli being as nice in such matters as in the texture 
of her laces and lawns. 

After the interval of a moment, Isabella answered yery 
frankly, — 

" Oh ! no, papa ; nothing of the kind. Perhaps such thingi 
may grow between us if I continue to advance m favour ; bat 
to-day I believe my part of the conversation consisted chiefly in 
no and yes ; and if she was pleased with me, I think it could 
only have been because she found out that I was so greatly 
dehghted with her." 

" And you were delighted with her, Isabella, were you not P " 
said her father. 

** How could I be othervrise, papaP " she replied. "You know 
how greatly I dreaded the introduction, and to find all the 
frowns I anticipated turned into smiles could not fail to gladden 
my heart, could itP " 

" No, certainly^ my dear child. And here we are at home, 
none of us sorry, I dare say, that the day is over." 

To this there was no dissentient voice. An affectionate good- 
night followed, and the parties separated. 

Margaret and Isabella shared one room, and of course they 
chatted together as they laid their dresses aside ; but though 
the conversation was cheerful on both sides, and mingled with 
caresses on the psurt of the still repentant Margaret, it was not 
as confidential and unrestrained as usual. Despite her sorrow 
for having so freely expressed her judgment, she could not 
change it ; the image of her mother seated in a distant chair, 
turning over endless volumes of engravings, while Isabella and 
Mrs. Wentworth sat enthroned, as her anger called it, on the 
sofa, still rested on her fancrv ; and the best she could do towards 
atoning for the frankness which had drawn her sister's tears, was 
to avoid all allusion to the subject, and speak of nothing but the 
splendour which had surrounded them ; a theme which perhaps 
had in it as much of consolation to the really wounded feelings 
of both, as any other that she could have fixed upon. But 
though there was enough of this to fhmish material for many an 
eloquent discussion, they did not talk long. Perhaps they had 
both of them too much to think of, on subjects more interesting 
still, and that could not conveniently be made common stock ; 
so, whether the fair creatures slept or waked, the chamber was 
very soon hushed in perfect silence. 

Mtanwhile, the curtain colloquy between the father and 

HOliaer went on with much less reserve, for when tSte h tite, 

neither of them scrupled to confess to the other the great dislike 

fP7i66 which Mrs, Wentworth had inspired t\\em. ^oVJIcl vj^^eeed 

^o flunking her haughty, imperious, and 8«\t-m\!Led\ \j\jLt.\«i.^^p^^ 
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▼reed also in thiDking that it signified very little. She 
7er been much at the house of her son since the young 
me of age, though whenever she had appeared there, it 
its mistress ; and it certainly did not seem very likely 
adj of the character they gave her credit for should find 
litional attraction at Oak Park, when she should be mis- 
lere no longer. This logic was so perfectly satisfactoiy 
i bothf that they soon quitted the suoject ; and, like their 
ighters, amused themselves by recalling the splendour of 
r had seen. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

SING- whatever occurred, in consequence of Mrs. Went- 
\ arrival at Oak Park, either to change or impede the 
of events that were rapidly bringing on its master's 
g-day. The fitting up and furnishing Isabella's exquisite 
: was completed; her love of music being proudly 
ed by her observant lover (who knew, however, no more 
science than his hunters), the second drawing-room was 
ip with grand piano, harp, and music-desks, as if the 
bride's almost untutored ballad-singing could be con- 
thereby into the performance of a Grisi. Her own horse, 
r own groom's own horse, and her ovm chariot, and her 
laeton, and her own footman, and her own fiower-garden, 
tt though not least, her own settlement, were at length 
iplete, and the wedding-day arrived, gay in sunshine, 
, and bell-ringing. Mrs. Wentworth left the coimtay 
a week before the ceremony; being, as she said, quite 
to be absent longer from business which demanded her 
il attention at her Richmond yiUa ; but she embraced her 
daughter-in-law, and, moreover, left in her hands, as she 
ler ^ieu, a casket, containing a very handsome set of 
d ornaments. It would have been captious, after this, 
g, to remember that she had never once, during her fort- 
visit at Oak Park, honoured the rectory of Abbot's 
1 by permitting her equipage to stop at its gates, even for 
emony of dropping, a visiting card ; and, accordingly, the 
stance was hardly remembered by Isabella, and was com- 
l upon by no one. Nevertheless, there were two, at least, 
family who could not quite forget it ; these were Colonel 
and Margaret; but not even to each other was any 
ition ever uttered on the subject. 
Wentworth partiGularJy requested t\iat t\i© ^e^^\w^ 
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might be a very private one, and even liinted that a special 
license in the rectory drawing-room would be greatly preferable 
to walking across the lawn and churchyard to the village chuxch; 
but on this point Mr. Worthington was firm. He would nol 
perform the ceremony himself — this was done by Mr. Sobeits; 
but he gave his lovely daughter away. By dint of somte of her 
sweetest smiles, Isabella obtained leave for her two aunts to be 
present, but it was upon condition, gaily stated, however, that 
she should suflfer one, or both, to perform the service of bride- 
maids ; in order, as he said, to avoid the d6sa^riment of hxnag 
his attention called from her, while, even lor an instant, m 
might feel himself compelled to notice any young ladies of the 
neighbourhood, whom sne might otherwise select for the parpOB6i 
To this Isabella laughingly, but readily, assented ; and her well* 
beloved aunt Lucy, mucli to her own surprise, but still more to 
her satisfaction, was invited to share with Margaret the youthful 
oflSce. 

Miss Christina heard of this appointment with great appro- 
bation. It had ever been her habit to look upon her sifter 
Lucy as a young creature just emerging from childhood ; and as 
she was really as fond of her as she could be of anything that 
bore no obvious relation to the great questions of political eeo* 
nomy, it rejoiced her to see the " dear girl," as she called her, 
placed exactly on the footing she ought to hold with her 
young nieces. 

On the day before the ceremony. Miss Christina, in a messa^ 
conveyed by her sister Lucy, expressed a wish to be present at 
Isabella's toilet on the following morning, observing that tiie 
poor child had been so incessantly occupied by Mr. Wentworth 
during the short courtship, that she had never yet been able ta 
find any opportunity of explaining to her some ideas and prin- 
ciples upon the conduct of women in the married state, which it 
was highly important for her to hear. There was, moreoveTi 
another subject which Miss Christina thought it right to menti<m 
before the ceremony took place, in order that her niece might 
direct her earliest attention afterwards to its proper and efficient 
arrangement. This was concerning her own luture access to the 
fine library at Oak Park. It was not, indeed, that she took any 
particular interest in such a collection of miscellaneous literature 
as was probably to be found there, but she doubted not there 
must be many volumes amongst its treasures to which useful 
reference might be made ; and moreover, she entertained very 
sanguine hopes, from the circumstance of Mr. Wentworth being 
in Parliament, that he might, if she could once interest him 
BuMcientlf in the business, be the means of bTiiv^n^ her plan 
of female co-operation before the ppreat couneiX oi ^<d isANAsyEL. 
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% she thought, could so effectually tend to promote this 
;he passing many of her studious hours with Mr. Went- 
lis library, and her intention was to request from Isa- 
y of any of the cases that might be locked, together 
eral permission, made known to every servant in the 
ent, tor her coming and going to and from the room at 
inchecked and unchallenged in any way. A few words 
would, she felt certain, be quite sufficient to settle this 
her satisfaction, and it was during the time (unneces- 
, she doubted not) which would be devoted to the toilet 
iding-day that she determined to speak them, 
uest to be present at this preliminary and very inipor- 
of the day's ceremonies, to which neither Mrs. Wor- 
jucy, Margaret, nor even the bride herself, found cou- 
ject, was, however, positively and effectually set aside 
nipotent Hannah, who, the moment she heard of it, 
d her veto without a shadow of ceremonious softening. 
?3 Christina is to help at the dressing, my dears, you 
ithout me. She loves laying down tne law overmuch 
able at such a time. Don't I know her, Miss Lucy P 
she be going on all the while with such talk as no 
ierXing Solomon could make head or tail ofP Asking 
ate * Do you understand me, Isabella f ' or, * Shall 1 
again ? * And how is the dear child to sit steady and 
head still, while I am putting on Mrs, Wentworth'g 
Brussels veil and the orange-flowers, if she has got to 
answer * Yes, aunt,* every minute P " 
is all very true, Hannah," replied Mrs, Worthington, 
►ly inclined to laugh — for it was a settled thing through- 
nily that nothing Hannah said should ever be taken as 
! — " that is all very true, but what can we say to my 
i will appear very harsh, Isabella, will it not, to tell her 
the only female of the family who must be excluded P" 
Id not say so for the whole world, mamma ! " replied 
** so you must manage the veil as well as you can» 
nd I will promise to sit as still as I can, for most cer- 
t Christina must come if she likes it." 
\ step over to Appleton this evening, and just speak to 
' P " said Hannah. 

T do that, sister Worthington,** said Lucy pleadingly, 
: heart dreaded her sister's presence quite as much aa 
aiting-woman. "Nobody is ever offended, you know» 
annah says." 

let her go," said Mrs. Worthington, " i£ sJIol^ T^iK^ ^^rwi^ 
y notbiDg as a message from us, but ipwfc W\e wa:^ 
footing of one of her own 'whims. Aunt C\xx\«>Bai^ 
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knows, as well as the rest of us, how completely we have spoiled 
her." 

" O yes, that she does," replied Hannah very gravely, "and 
I win say no single word that shall make her think it is anything 
else." And on these conditions the nuncio set forth. 

*' The car is to come here for you. Miss Christy, at half-past 
nine precisely. Miss Lucy sleeps with us, hecause I must do 
her hair," said Hannah, as soon as she entered the presence of 
Miss Clark. 

** And were you sent with this message by way of answer to 
what I told my sister Lucy to say this morning P " said the pdi- 
tioal economist with sudden anger. 

" Message, Miss Christy P God bless you ! I bring no message 
at all. Tnere isn't one of them in a state to send a message, or ^ 
to hear one either. Everything is made over to me ; and well it ' 
is for them that they had presence of mind enough to think of 
doin^ it, for it is doubtM whether there would nave been any 
marriage at all if they had not." 

" Then what do you mean by talking of sending the car for 
me at half-past nine, Hannah P That would give but just time 
enough for me to get to the church, and I told Lucy to say that 
I wished to be with Isabella while she is dressing. I liave a 
great deal to say to her." 

" I can*t help it. Miss Christina. You maj easily find some 
other time for saying it, seeing that there will be but two miles 
between you after Miss Isabelm gets home." 

** But I tell you I choose to be present at " 

" Beg your pardon. Miss Christina, but I can't stop now ; for 
I've got lots ot things to get out of Miss Lucy's drawers," said 
Hannah, sturdily moving towards the door. 

"Let the car be here at half-past seven, Hannah, do you hear?" 
screamed Miss Clark. 

" Half-past nine to a minute. Miss Christina," replied the im- 

gracticable favourite; and though the authoress actualljr quitted 
er desk and followed her up stairs for the purpose of reiterating 
her commands while Miss Lucy's commissions were execute^ 
she advanced not an inch towaras her own will thereby, receiving 
for answer nothing more satisfactory than such running mutter- 
ings as — 

"Where in the 'versal world has Miss Lucy been afler pack- 
ing her white cornelians P Well ! its no bad thing, I take it, to 
have an old fool like me to slave and to sweat body and soul toa 
I should like to know where's the t'other lady's maid as would 
carrj all these things through the fields for two miles ; eh. Miss 
Christy P Bat missia knows what I am, I'll sa^y that for her: 
aad so does Mrs, TTentworth that is to "be, too •, ml^ \l ^^^^Rs^ 
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I Bliould not hare the management of all that's to be to- 
r ; and if I hadn't, the breakrast might be ready by about 
at night, I expect. But God bless you ! Miss Christy, 
eep on so, or I shall be taking Miss Lucy's flannel petti- 
stead of her lace scarf: and don't ye now bother yourself 
he ear coming this time or that time, but just be pleased 
nnber that our Bichard Ferris, though as good a fellow 
m the parish, can't cut himself up into as many men as 
abeUa will have to wait upon her the day after to-morrow. 
an't be forgotten. Miss Christy, trust to me for that ; and 
son shall stand still with the book in his hand, if needs 
all you and Eichard Pervis are by. Good-night, Miss 
'. Don't trouble yourself about nothing more. I'll be 
take care as all's right." And so the old woman bustled 
nn^ very faithfully executed her commission; for not 
1 she leave the political economist persuaded that none of 
ations were guilty of frustrating her plans, but with feel- 
vrards them nearly approaching to the tenderness of pity, 
annoyance they must endure m>m having put themselves 
>ower of so stupid and impertinent a domestic, 
bridal day, as we have said, was one of cloudless sunshine; 
ver did that glorious favour of Heaven fall upon a fairer 
lan that of the joun^ bride. Lovely in the tears she shed 
gave her partmg kisses, and lovelier in the smiles with 
£e listened to her bridegroom's tender "Come, my love ! " 
ngth he drew her from the rustic porch of her father's 
1^, to place her in the splendid travelling-carriage which, 
is four prancing greys, waited to take her the first stage 
B Dover on her way to France. 

smart waiting-maid and stylish valet mounted behind ; 
Y postilions, with their orange-coloured satin jackets, large 
ys, and white favours, cracked their whips ; the well-bitted 
made one pretty prancing movement with their fore-feet, 
3tted ofT; while father, mother, sister, and aunts stood 
r on, and dashed away the tears that d^med their eyes, 
ley might more dearfy see the handsome equipage that 
vay the darling of their hearts. 

nel Seaton had not been present at the wedding, nor did 
less the departure ; a fit of the gout, he said, threatened 
hich rendered it more prudent for him to lie in bed : and 
Ad man shed more sorrowful tears than all the rest, when 
a gave him her parting kiss, he turned upon his pillow and 
perceived it. 

; prettiest of engraved thoughts, " The Bndem^id " \a».i 
very accurate idea of poor Margaret's aspect an^ aAM\\.MAfc, 
be returned to the chamber she had so long ftWTe^ ^*\^ 
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her sister. She had carefully shut herself mto it, and a copioiu 
iiood of comfortable, feminine, unchecked tears effectually re 
lieved her swelling: heart. This over, she sat long in meditation 
and so intently, that she seemed to forget her present position 
in the vivid picture her imagination drew of the future. JForhac 
not her new brother two livings in his giftP and had shena 
heard that both incumbents were old F and was it possible U 
doubt that Mr. Cumyn's curate, the Frederic Norris of who« 
eyes and teeth !l[sabella had confessed herself so strangely mno 
rant, — ^was it possible to doubt that Frederic jN^orris loved k«! 
and was it not clear that, were he now to take courage and M 
her father so, no reasonable objection could be made to. Im 
accepting him P All these important queries having receiv^ ||l 
most satisfactory answers, the imp Fancy danced afield, fazdlf 
and farther still, till the bridemaid saw herself the mistreai € 
the venerable Mr. Eobert's pretty parsonage, with a bay-windpi 
added to the drawing-room, part of the rich glebe in front of A 
house turned into a lawn and shrubberies after the maDne]^9 
Abbot's Preston, herself and Isabella the nearest and dearestll 
neighbours, and their beautiful children playing together, «IM 
chasing each other through the wicket gate, which, of ooiBM 
would be made between the grounds of the park and ihe pw 
sonage. 

It was exactly at the moment when she had reached this pM 
of her vision, that a knocking at the door roused her, and wk 
could hardly have blushed a more *' celestial rosy red," had fin 
been discovered tSte h tSte with the hero of it, tnan now glowec 
on her cheek, as she rose to obey the summons. 

It was her mother, who came to look for her, and who p^l^ 
ceiving, spite of the smile that welcomed her, strong traces ol 
emotion m the pretty bridemaid*s countenance, scolded h& 
though tenderly, and with some sympathetic feeling, for dweUiii| 
on the more painful part of the morning's history. 

" You should follow our example in the drawing-room, depQ 
Margaret ! " said Mrs. Worthington, taking her arm and leadin| 
her away. "We have all been trying to outvie each other in obi 
prognostications of the happiness this fortunate marriage is likiU 
to bring us ; while vou, naughty girl ! have been thinking only c9 
what we have lost.*^* 

"No, indeed, mamma!" replied the conscious Margar«t| 
blushing more deeply than before ; "that would be very ungratfr 
ful and very wrong. I am very, very glad our dear Isabella « 
married ! " 
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CHAPTER IX 

Gailt whirled along the hridal chariot, and gaily too danced 
the bark that bore the happy pair from England to France ; nay, 
tediona as the long interval generally appears which must be 
trayersed before the pleasure-hunting traveller can reach 
P^uds, it appeared not tedious to Mr. Wentworth and his lovely 
bnde. 

Hovr could snch a journey seem tedious P 

Almost from the £rst hour that the early-fatherless Marma- 
duke Wentworth learned to nnderstand the splendid inde- 
pendence of his own position, he had determined to grace it by 
selecting for his bride the very loveliest lady he could find. Long 
before he left Eton, he became aware of the embarrassing fact 
that yery nearly every mother he should meet, who had a 
daughter to marry, would be sure to lay a cunning snare to 
catch him ; and manfully did he protest against becoming the 
prey of such manoeuvres. 

•* No ! — never will I be so caught ! " he had been heard to say 
to all Biifficiently familiar to converse on such a theme with him, 
—"never ! No old woman — nay, nor any young one either — 
shall pick me out to be her banker and maitre d*k6tel, I shall 
marry— 

' For what's a table riclily spread. 
Without a woman at its head ?* 

most certainly I shall marry, for an establishment is wretchedly 
incomplete unless a beautiful woman presides over it. But I 
must choose, and not be chosen ; and if I choose not well, let 
myreputation answer it," 

jFor two years the fairest ladies in England passed in review 
before him, and more than once he seemed inclined to believe 
that he had found the jewel he was in search of ; but, upon one 
occasion, the half-chosen beauty lauo^hcd the tenth of an inch too 
heartily, and he perceived that the double row of pearls, which 
contrasted so beautifully with her coral lips, had lost a bead ! 
On another, a saucy breeze upon the pier at Brighton, sporting 
too rudely with light drapery, blew out a flame, from. v^WViVift 
had begun to feel some gentle warmth, by ex^owii^ tyxi wi^^- 
bone a thought too angular; and on a third, t\ie verj ^xoTKsavcv^ 
result of a critical examination, many times Teipe^^^» "^^ ^^^' 
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denly bliglited by tho injudicious earnestness of Lis mother's 
approbation. 

" She will make every one believe that it is she who has chosen 
my wife for me ! " he exclaimed, after a tSte-d-tete breakfast, 
during which Mrs. Wentworth had ventured to allude to his 

attentions to Lady Mary ; and, within twenty-four hours, 

he had set off on a tour through Normandy. 

It was at a county ball — the first at which she had ever 
appeared — that Mr. Wentworth first saw Isabella Worthington ; 
and his judgment immediately pronounced her to be the loveliest 
girl he had yet seen. 

Lovely she certainly was, and in no common degree ; but the 
electrical suddenness of the effect she produced on nim was pro- 
bably owing, in part at least, to the circumstances under wniob 
he saw her. Where, in the crowded drawing-rooms of London, 
could he ever have beheld such freshness of pleasure sparkling 
in a radiant eye P — ^where such unstudied, unconscious, Ukoufl^ 
less grace and charm of movement as the happy girl displayed in 
dancing P Did ever chestnut curls fall with such easy elegance f 
—did ever dimpled smile display such teeth, such lips, Bodi 
hilarity P His recollections of other beauties had somethiiLE so 
tame and faded when compared to her, that in a wondezfolly 
short space of time, after his first introduction, he decided thati 
beyond the possibility of doubt, she was exactly the being of 
whom he was in search. He promptly decided that b^oefl- 
ciency in point of fortxme, and the imdistinguished position of 
ber family, were objections of absolutely no importance w]|0n 
compared to the inestimable advantage of having found a aret* 
ture so perfect in beauty, and so fresh in blooming girlbood^^ 
who, by the singular elegance of her form and movements, was 
exempt from every trace of the awkwardness which so often 
obscures the graces of very early youth. Nor did his judgment 
on these points ever vary; through the whole period of Ui 
courtship he was continually discovering new cause to conenr 
tulate himself on the fortunate chances which had kept him mm 
forming any other connection, and led him at last free and 
unfettered into the presence of the peerless Isabella. Pygmalion 
could hardly be prouder of his skilful work than Mr. TVentwortii 
of his judicious choice ; and he was still far too intent upon tini 
bappy theme for either the length or the dulness of tne road 
between Calais and Fans to appear evils to him. 

And why was Isabella so happy P Did she, too, diBC0Ttf» 

almost at every glance, some new charm that made her glorj 

in her bridegroom P No ; it was not so that the happy spirit 

worked within her. She knew he waa ver^ handsome, and 

sAe rejoiced at it, because she tbougjat t^i^A. e^ersXio^^ toMfe. 
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like him the better for it as well as herself; bnt it was not the 
Temembrance of this that made the road to Paris seem short and 
pleasant to her. It was the delight of beUeving that she was 
Deloved ; it was the sweet sensation of warm and tender grati- 
tude to the companion whose love had surrounded her with so 
many joy-creating circumstances ; it was the thought of the 
happiness she should take back to the dear home she had left, 
when she returned to tell them of the wonders she had seen, and 
all the delight she had felt — it was this that made her endure 
the toilsome way so cheerfully. 

But Paris was reached at last, and its whirligig of brilliant 
dissipation received them into its vortex, both still gay, happy, 
animated, and equally disposed to enjoy the amusements which 
seemed to welcome them on all sides. Whoever had looked in 
upon them the morning after their arrival, while sitting in their 
gay saloon, radiant with mirrors and or molu, might have thought, 
as they sipped their fragrant coffee, and exchanged their youth- 
ful smiles, that no one could " desire better sympathy." Soth 
looked happy, and both were so ; yet this pret^ " union in 
division " was but lip deep ; the smile of each spoke full con- 
tentment ; but the source of it differed as widely as the bright 
light of summer sunrise differs from the streaming blaze of 
gaslight. 

The room they occupied commanded a wide view of the 
Toileries gardens : and, as the morning was already far advanced, 
a hundred picturesque groups, in the delightful variety of cos- 
tmne so perfectly new and so agreeably striking to untravelled 
English eyes, peopled the noble expanse in all directioDs. The 
jets tPeau danced in the sunshine — orange-trees and oleanders 
looked strangely beautiful — an acre of mignonette sent up its 
firagrance, and even the humble marguerites, powerful in their 
unnumbered multitudes, lent such a rainbow brilliance to the 
enclosures, that Isabella, dazzled out of all power of discrimina- 
tion, thought the flowers of France a thousand times more 
lovely than aU the choice horticultural treasures she had left 
behind. 

" Oh ! it is fairy-land, Marmaduke ! ** she exclaimed, forgetting 
her breakfast to gaze upon the lively scene. " You have been 
here before, and seem to look upon it quite philosophically ; but 
to me it has positively the effect of enchantment. How dearly 
kind of you to bring me here ! But say, dearest, will you have 
more coffee P Do not let us waste our precious time. I long to be 
walking among all those gay -looking people. ShaSil. ^\3l\. otitk^ 
bonnet, that we maf set oft directly ?" 

*'And BO give the souhrettes, the Itmnes^ an^L t\ie >o«^^^* ^^ 

It riew of mjr cbamung bride P" replied, "M.x.'^e^^^^'^* 
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gallantly kisslD^ her hand. ** No, Isabella, that must not 
Our first duty " (ringing the bell as he spoke) " is to send 
cards to the embassy ; and then, while you continue to an 
yourself with the toques, the sabots, and the china-a^tres, I 
run to the opera-house, and see if anythihg can be done in 
way of getting a box for to-night. I should like to show 
there first, I think, as well as anywhere. But you musi 
exceedingljr careful, my love, about your dress ; and, indee 
I succeed in securing a box from which we can be dece 
visible, I must order the carriage to take you to Madame B— 
for the coiffure, and all the needful etceteras of the o 
toilet." 

"Kay, dearest Marmaduke! — surely that cannot be m 
sary. The imperial, and I know not how many boxes besi 
are filled with all sorts of pretty things. And as to the coijj 
may I not have my hair dressed as usual P " 

Something in the least degree in the world approaching 
frown passed over the handsome countenance of Mr. Wentwc 
and an ear more critically awake than Isabella's might peri 
have found something a little peremptory in the tone with w 
he replied, — 

" Quite out of the question, Isabella. I beg your pardon 
love, but, beautiful as you are, you must condescend to 

yourself implicitly into the hands of Madame B , or s 

other modiste or equal authority. Nobody can admire ] 
lovely hair more than I do ; but a married woman at the Gi 
Opera might as well appear in a grenadier's cap, I believe, af 
own hair. And as to tne contents of the imperial — I hop< 
am sure — that you have everything nice and proper about 3 
but the idea of your appearing in anything like English e 
at the Academic Boyale would, I must confess, mortify me ' 
aensibly. However, there is no danger of this, I trust ? " 

" There is no danger, depend upon it, dear Marmaduki 
my doing anything you don't like. But make haste about 
opera-box. I long to leave this room, beautiful as it is ; 
that is betraying very child-like impatience, is it not P So I 
sit at this delightful open window, and look out upon I 
Philip's paradise." 

" ]N o, my love, you positively must not do that ! I certa 
did not bring you to Paris to show you out of the open win 
of an hotel to all passers by. You can sit on this sofa in pei 
safety, and may see a great deal from thence of the trees and 
people, and all the rest of it, but you really must promise 
not to look out of the open window." 

''Must IP " aaidi Jsaoella, laughing, and bl\x%\i\\i^ a. littl 
she felt that her childish curiosity had drowii w^on Yiex 
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.onnded VQpy like a rebuke. " Thea I will, dear jMarmaduke, 
—I will promise that no eye from without shall penetrate the 
iccret of my exiatenco till you return again ;" and so sayin/^, 
ihe playfully ensconced herself in a corner of the sofa he had 
ndi>'.'atcd. 

There was one peculiarity of character which Mr. Went worth 
>harcd with many other very estimable individuals : lie detested 
?Tery approach, however distant or delicate, to a joke. Of this 
[sabeiJa was as yet perfectly unconscious, and very naturally 
lo ; for, thounjh she was his wife, her acquaintance with Mr. 
irVcnt worth had been but short, and in a courtship so very much 
n earnest as that which won her, there is no occasion, and, in 
ruth, very little opportunity for any jokin^j at all ; so that, 
dthouf^h she was decidedly a very laughter-loving young mortal, 
lo indications of this marked difference between them had, as 
yet, been made visible. 

It was hardly a frown, it was a general darkening of counte- 
nance in the bridegroom, that followed these words of his bride ; 
but the gay girl saw it not ; and though he instantly left the 
room Tiithout uttering any adieu, she understood from it nothing 
but kind zeal to execute, as quickly as possible, the commission 
khat had for its sole object, the obtaining for her a pleasure she 
iras very anxious to enjoy. 

For the first five minutes she amused herself well enough in 
contemplating the apartment she was in, with all its multitude 
of variations from everything English, and she peeped, too, as 
fiir as her promise would let her, at the gay scene beyond; but as 
this part of her occupation was, from her position, rather tan- 
talizmg, she rang the bell, dismissed the breakfast, summoned 
her maid, ordered her writing-desk, and was presently wholly 
absorbed in writing to her mother. How glibly ran her ready 
pen over the sheet I How small was the character in whicJi 

she wrote, lest even Lord G *s bag might not have room to 

hold all the milHon of things she wished to say ! There were 
all her travelling adventures to be related, and all her exceeding 
admiration of almost everything she had seen ; for when a very 
young heart is very happy, it is apt to act like a glass of rose- 
colour upon the fancy and the judgment, making all things look 
bright and beautiful : so Mrs. Wentworth assured her mother 
that the route from Calais to Paris was full of interest. And 
then there was the wonderful animation and gay noisiness of 
Paris itself, the splendour of the hotel, and the brilliant spectacle 
of the Tuileries gardens, as seen from its wmdo^^. K}\ N)c^\^ 
occupied her rapid Angers for four long pawea o^ ivAV^v?*^^ ^ci^ 
paper; and, Lad Mr, Wentworth returned at t\\oA. \siotGKViX^ ^£^«^ 
rauld hare contentedly BJgned herself liex coxtcavQ^^*^'^'^^ ^'^^ 
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a£fecticQate and most Iiappj daughter : bat, as nearly another 
hour elapsed before he appeared, another sheet was taken, and 
as rapidly filled as the first ; in this, however, Paris was dismissed 
from ner thoughts, and all foreign wonders forgotten, while she 
expatiated on the delight she should feel when she had left all 
this behind, and returned amongst them again. If her first 
theme was a copious one, this seemed a hundred times more so ; 
for she painted in glowing colours the delight of havine them 
aU around her at Oak Park. Not a single individual of uie rase 
was forgotten in her affectionate imaginings concerning all tli^ 
various things she hould be able to do to please everybody,— 
: and this second long sheet was written still more rapidly, and 
with a warmer glow of happiness at the heart, than the first. 

It was just completed, when her husband reappeared : the fiiat 
closely scribbled folio lying open before her, and the second, 
equally well covered, beneath her hand. 

" When could you have found time to write this immense 
quantity, Isabella?" said he, fijdng his eyes with unfeigned 
astonishment upon the copious manuscripts spread out upon the 
table. " I have never seen you write a line." 

** Do you think I could write, Marmaduke, even to my own 
dear mamma, while you were with me P But when I had yoa 
no longer beside me, it was a great delight to remember that I 
had pens and paper, that I might make those at home share iB 
my exceeding happiness." 

'* You do not mean to say, Isabella, that you have written all 
tiiesepages since I left you P " 

** Yea, indeed, I do," she replied, laughing ; " and, had you 
not returned, I should have written as much more, I dare say, 
before it had entered my head to say, * Hold ! enough ! * " 

Mr, Wentworth would have given fifty pounds, and very 
gladly, too, could he have known whether Isabella had amused 
9ie Mimil^ at Abbot's Preston, by relating to them her joke 
• about letting nobody " penetrate the secret of her existence," 
' while he was absent. This, however, was impossible. There 
was nothing on which Mr. Wentworth so greatly piqued himself, 
s as being, at all times, and under all circumstances, most com- 
pletely " the gentleman" Had not his grandfather made the 
"large Wentworth property " in trade, it is probable that so 
very frequent a recurrence to his own claim upon this graceM 
pre-eminence among his fellow-men would not nave been made ; 
as it was, however, his right to it, and the means by which this 
right was to be made manifest to all who approached him, waf 
rarely, or never out of his thoughts. To ast to read his wife's 
^rst letter to her family, was cleaiVj imi^ombVe*. "while, on 
the other hand, Isabella, from a feeung o^ m.o^^ xvii^^M^fg^ 
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humility^ would have deemed herself Tery presumptuous, had 
she, for a moment, conceived the idea of offering her idle {roseip 
fop his per\isal. " Marmaduke is so very clever ! " — " Mr. Went- 
worth is so very superior a person ! " wsre phrases by which she 
had aceostomed herself to relieve, as it were, the fulness of her 
heart upon the subject of his ]^rodigious superiority to her in 
all wm, and this with so much sincerity, that, even if writing to 
himself, she must have checked the easy flow of her pen, lest it 
might betray her into what his " very superior mmd " might 
tbink folly. 

All, therefore, tiiat passed further on the subject of the long , 
letter was her asking him, as she hastened to fold and enclose it^ 
if he would have the kindness to despatch it in proper form to 
tibe embas^. 

" And what have you been able to achieve, dear Marmaduke,. 
concerning the opera-box P " she added, as she put it into his 
hand. 

** 19'othing," he replied, in a tone thaJk would have been pain* 
folly unintelligible had she not fancied that he was kindly, though 
beyond reason, vexed at her being disappointed. 

"O Marmaduke ! " she exclaimed, " do not think me so very 
ally a personage as to care whether I listen to this famous opera. 
to-night or to-morrow. How vejy kind you are, my dearest 
husband, to think so much about my amusement." 

Mr. Wentworth smiled upon his lovely wife ; but he felt as 
conscious, poor young man ! as a child who has broken a china 
cup and hid it away ; he felt that she did not at all know what 
was passing within him. He straggled, however, to forget what 
had turned all that was sweet to bitter ; he stood up, snook his 
handsome curls, turned to the window, drew forth his perfumed 
handkerchief, watched for half a moment the pretty dancing step 
of a Paris nursery-maid as she moved backwards to entice her 
waddling charge to follow her, and then faced about and once 
more ventured to meet the sweet eyes of Isabella. 

**Yes, it is too true!" he said, with a sort of mock pathos, 
that suited well enough with the occasion, and with the ap» 
pearance which he feared but too truly his own countenance had 
exhibited a few minutes before. ** You have fruessed rightly, 
xny love, in thinking I am vexed at your disappomtment. How-- 
ever, I have secured one of the best boxes in the house for to- 
morrow night, when the same splendid opera is to be repeated. 
And now, dearest, we will order the carriage and drive to 
Madame B 's." 

When the servant who received his orders waa c\>0"vA \.q\^«!'^ 
ibe jxwin, Isabella remembered, though lier "kuabau^ Vt^^^^^"^ 
bappjr enough to forget it, the letter, whicli waa tO>a« ioT^«^^^^ 

w 3 
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to the embassy for transmission to England, and said, with 
sufficient eagerness to prove that she was greatly interested in 
its going, " Mr. Wentworth, had not James better carry my 
letter to Lord G *s before he comes round with the carriage?'' 

Like a gay pleasure-boat that, haying made an awkward taok 
in the midst of its sunshiny career, loses the breeze, and with 
<lrooping sails boxing the ears of the fair company, has to atm^de 
hard before the helm can set all right again, so had our bnlfr' 
groom been overtaken by a crabbed gust, so had he struggled 
and was right again. But now, when the effort used to make 
the rough moment pass and be forgotten was rendered of no 
' avail by this unlucky breath from the innocent lips of Isabdb, 
he felt in his weakness as if the rudder were quite unshipped, 
and that, let his charming freight be terrified or not, he could 
no longer conceal the unpropitious trim into which he had 
fallen. 

" What can your letter contain, Isabella," he said, " of sneh 
extreme importance as t9 render it necessary to destroy all the 
arrangements I have made for the morning? and that, too, only 
in order that it may reach the embassy so very many ^oan 
before the post goes out. Do just as" you please, however. 
Never mind about the carriage, James. Take this letter to tiie 
Engrlish embassy ; you remember where to find it, I suppose F" 

The man bowed, took the unfortunate despatch, and left the 
room. 

Isabella fixed her eyes on those of her husband, like a oihild 
who has some suspicion that his favourite hound meditates rough 
play, but is not yet quite frightened at it. 

** O my foolish letter ! " she exclaimed ; " I wish it had norer 
been written, Marmaduke ; for I see that my sending it has 
been very disagreeable to you. Why did you let it go, dearest? 
You know so much better about every thing than I do, that you 
must promise me never to do what I ask, when you do not quite 
approve of it yourself." 

" I have no wish to be a tyrant, Isabella," replied Mr. Went- 
worth, gravely. ** You must use your own judgment upon all 
ordinary occasions, and in the station in which you are now 
placed, permit me to observe to you, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that nothing should be done heedlessly and widiout 
reflection. But I must wish' you good morning for the present; 
I have so many things to do, and so many people to see, Uuit I 
cannot afford to lose this interval." 

He took his hat as he spoke ; and before she could find wordf 
to answer him, had left the room. 

Where was now the perfect happineaa WicA, "ktjA ^Mxed itself 
ou^ upon the paper, a snort half -hour ago? 
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" Good Heaven ! what have I said or done that could so vex 
LimP" thought the startled Isabella, her cheeks tingling from 
the conviction that she must have exliibited some great and quite 
unprecedented symptom of countrified ignorance. "Perhaps 
ladies of fashion trust everything to their servants — to their 
peoph, as old Mrs. Wentworth calls them. Perhaps I ought to 
have thrown my packet upon the table, and trusted to the 
observance of all around me for its being disposed of in the best 
possible manner to suit my wishes and convenience ; and doubt- 
less he is now wounded to the quick at perceiving that I have 
the busy fussy style of doing things which belongs to beings of a 
lower order ! Alas 1 alas ! I am of a lower order — and how may 
dl this be mended F " 

With such thoughts as these, with no occupation whatever — 
for even Galignani was carried away with the breakfast — with 
the gay windows forbidden, and a very decided disinclination to 
writ« any more letters for the present, Isabella's first morning 
in Paris was not passed with much enjoyment. Had the curate 
of Mr. Cummyn married her sister, and with the desperate ex- 
travagance of newly wedded love, determined upon spending 
fifty pounds in giving his bride a trip to Paris, how differently 
.would such hours have been employed ! How joyously would 
they have descended the stairs from their second or troisieme, in 
some obscure hotel — ^how blithely would they have wandered 
awhile with light hearts and eager eyes, through flowery 
labyrinths and triumphal arches on their way to the immortal 
Louvre — how fondly would they have congratulated each other 
upon being there together — ^in one word, how supremely happy 
would they have been ! And yet they were not more enamoured 
of each other than were Isabella and her wealthy sponse. But. 
Frederic Norris was one of the sweetest- tempered men in the 
world. Isabella sat for at least half an hour very gravely pon- 
dering the difficulties attending an ignorant little girl like her- 
self, when suddenly placed in the situation of a lady of fashion ; 
and very meekly did she determine to study and imitate the- 
ways of all the fine people she might be happy enough to meet 
with. "While thus she meditated, she twisted round and round 
her beautiful bracelet, and looked down for a moment or two 
upon the soft rich folds of her lavender satin dress, and almost 
squinted that she might see the delicate embroidery of the collar 
that fell over it ; but all would not do, her very heart and soul 
seemed to fall into a dozing condition, and after a short and in- 
effectual struggle, she stretched her feet upon the *of«., lasAft "^ 
pillow of her arm, and the next moment was iaati a;^^e^. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Akd did Mr. Wentworth, tlie gentlemanlike, the dignified^ the 
wealthy Mr. Wentworth, happy ia his love, happy in youth, 
health, and a powerful understanding — did he on quitting the 
presence of his offending wife use his recovered leisure in the 
manner he intimated to her F Did he seek any of the elegant 
friends whom he knew to he in Paris P Or did he employ the 
interval in executing the husiness he talked of P 

After rapidly descending the stairs, he paused for a moment 
on the steps of the hotel to decide in which direction he should 
turn when he c^uitted it ; and this moment hrought to his side a 
howing and white-napkined ofBlcial, requesting to know his pLeap 
sure respecting the important matter of dinner. 

This was not a question to he totally neglected, even at that 
moment of distorted feeling ; and Wentworth so far recovered 
himself as to say, " Une table d, deux cotwerts — un hon dUuf 
de guatre plats et dessert — et le meilleur vin;" but this uttered, 
he hastened onward with the step of one who, having bestowed 
all the patience he has to spare, is eager to get beyond any 
further call upon it. 

Yet the question, and the train of ideas it suggested, did him 
good. It carried him forward to the hour of dinner, and to the 
sight of his lovely Isabella seated opposite to him ; and though 
he was by no means distinguished for any undue attachment to 
the pleasures of the table, the picture his fancy presented could 
hardly fail of softening, in some degree, the asperity of the 
humour that had taken possession of him. The effect of it, 
however, was by no means sufficiently powerful to take him 
l)ack to the presence of his wife; on the contrary, it rather 
made him more keenly sensible of the necessity of keeping out 
; of her sight till he had fully recovered himself, in order that the 
\ hour he anticipated might be quite unclouded. All this would 
have been very well had the habits of his mind permitted him to 
turn aside for a moment, from the study of himself and his own 
feelings, to meditate a little upon whatliers might be during his 
absence. But this did not occur to him ; so he walked rapidly 
forward, as if by so doing he could escape the annoyance that 
do/:rffBd him; and ;)assing through the gardens, across the Place 
■<JeXd}ai^ Quinze, he reached the Champs "EVya^ea, de\«niL\i^^^\ft 
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pace their remotest alleys till he felt capable of zneeting the soft 
qnestionings of Isabella's eye with composure. 

Of all conceivable situations, perhaps his must have been that 
in which ill-humour would find the greatest diiEculty in main- 
taining its ground. By degrees he forgot, or almost forgot, the 
unfortunate jest whicn he presumed she had so fully dilated 
upon in her long letter; and by degrees Isabella's sweet un- 
doubting look of love came back upon his memory. He did 
not feel ashamed of himself ; that was totalljr impossible, such a 
state of mind bein^ altogether incompatible with the judgment he 
had formed of his own qualities from the earliest moment of 
his sentient existence; but he felt that his love for her, and 
hers for him, might well excuse whatever weakness there was in 
the wish, which, after nearly two hours of absence he began to 
feel pretty strongly* of being again beside her. So, having at 
the tost turn wandered nearly to the Barri^ro de 1 Etoile, he 
suddenly veered about, and began to walk homewards. 

There may be observed in some characters a species of incon- 
sistency that looks as if we had a court of conscience within us, 
of which we were not aware. And thus Wentworth, who nei- 
ther did, nor by the nature of things could, believe himself to 
have been wrong, nevertheless felt that his reappearance in the 
presence of his bride would be more agreeable if he brought 
with him something to talk about, and which might in some 
de^ee account for his absence. 

Quickening his steps, l^erefore, he sought the box-office of 
the Theatre Eran^ais, and by great good luck was in time to 
secure such places as he thought might be occupied without in 
any ^eat degree compromising his dignity. This was well 
thou^t of, and was well done; vet even this did not fully 
satisnr the strong but unacknowledged sensation within, whicn 
told him, as if by signs and not by words, that he owed some 
farther offering to atone for the long and dreary hours of his 
absence. 

To obtain this, he now entered a jeweller's shop, and chose 
irom among its glittering confusion a pair of costly bracelets. 
Poor Isabella! How much more valuable to her would have 
been such an expedition as we have imagined her sister to 
have taken ! It was but two hours or so since she bad fallen 
asleep in the very act of contemplating another splendid pair of 
bracelets, while thinking how very litfle she cared about them, 
or about anything else in the world, except pleasing her beloved 
and most elegant husband. 

When Wentworth reached the saloon in which she had ia«&%ed 
the miserably Jon^ morning, be found her looking ip«ie wA 
hmgaid, but without a trace of resentment or ill-liniiiovxt mVex 
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sweet countenance. His entrance was indeed the greatest 
possible comfort to her; and thoup:li there was at the first 
moment a little, a very little, embarrassment in his manner, the 
tender air with which he substituted with his own hands the 
ornaments he bought for those she was previously wearing, 
could not fail to set her heart at rest, and convince her that 
however unfashionable or troublesome she might have been, she 
was forgiven. 

Her husband certainly mistook the bright smile with which 
this conviction was welcomed, for a young girl's pleasure ia 
" gauds and toys." But he had wished to please her, and 
she was pleased : thus all was once more right between them, 
and his announcement of the places taken at the theatre wm 
almost as gaily received as if it had not been preceded by a long 
interval of joy-consuming weariness and anxiety. 

A better and more effectual cure than all the jewels in Paris, 
for the languor left by her painful morning, was the seeing 
Mademoiselle Mars in the part of Elmire, But on this occasion, 
it must be confessed, her country breeding made itself so visible, 
that the adventures of the morning became eminently useful \x> 
her ; for nothing short of Mr. Wentworth's real, though unac- 
knowledged pain at remembering what had passed, could ha?e 
enabled him to conquer his disapprobation of feehngs so inarti* 
ficially betrayed. Happily for the young bride, however, she 
perceived no symptom of this ; and had she that night written 
another letter to her home, it would have been again filled with 
the warmest assurances of her felicity. 

The following day all things seemed to smile upon them. Cards 
and an invitation came from the embassy. A fashionable friend 
or two, to whom he had also announced his arrival, called on him 
while his lovely wife, in the most becoming morning dress imagin- 
able, was pouring out his coffee ; and the effect evidently pro- 
duced thereby on their critical judgments was exactly what he 
wished. Then he took her to the most renowned coiffeuse of 
the day, where Isabella, from a sort of feminine instinct, per- 
mitted him to squander just as much money as he chose upon 
articles which she neither wished for nor wanted ; and, to crown 
all, every lorgnette in the opera-house was directed towards 
their box before she had been ten minutes exhibited in it, while 
ehe looked so unconscious, and so exquisitely beautiful, that his 
self-felicitations on the choice he had made became more cordial 
and heartfelt than ever. 

In the course of tlie evening, Mrs. Clifton Darville, an 
English widow of good family, who had long made her jointure 
of two thousand a year do the work o£ &ve, V>y "mawva of the 
numberless Utile /acf Ji ties afforded to btic^i a "\^To<ieTO\xi'^wca, 
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sent to Mr. Wentworth the following words, scrawled on the 
back of a letter, by one of the moustached satellites who ever 
revolve aroond stars of Mrs. Clifton Darville's magnitude : — 

" Have I the honour of seeing, in the charming person beside 
you, the Mrs. Wentworth whom the papers have just announced 
to us ? If so, je vous fSlicite, mon bon ami, and shall be^rper- 
missioQ to of^r my homage on the earliest occasion. Have 
the kindness to inscribe the name of your hotel, and return it to 
me by the hands of my friend, Comte Fontaineau." 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Mr. Wentworth 

than this compliment. Mrs. Darville, amidst a thousand follies 

and ten thousand vanities, had preserved her reputation, and 

moreover had acquired the Sclat of being the most fashionable 

Englishwoman in Paris. What could be so advantageous to 

Isabella as such a friend P For a moment he felt disposed to 

mark his joy and gratitude at this recognition, by accompanying 

the comte to the presence of the sovereign lady who had sent 

him ; but, looking at his wife, he almost exclaimed, " And leave 

thy fair side all unguarded, lady ?" So he contented himself by 

promptly and literally obeying the commands of Mrs. Darville, 

only adcling to the address the words, ** Milles remercimens I" 

three times underscored, with which, amidst a shower of bows 

on both sides, he dismissed the obedient messenger. 

There was no danger that on this evening Isabella should 
repeat the fault of the last. Fashion herself, had she been 
embodied and in presence there, could not have exhibited an 
air of less interest than that with which the little rustic listened 
to this grand performance ; in truth, it wearied her, and had 
it not been for the scenery and the dance, she might have 
given her watchful companion offence by permitting a yawn or 
tVo to put her beauty out of joint. Taglioni and the orchestra 
together, however, saved her from this danger; and the day 
ended without her having perceived that she had in anything 
wounded the sensitiveness of her husband's elegant refinement. 
We must not attempt to follow them through all the scenes 
of a young bride's Parisian novitiate. On the whole, Isabella, 
after nearly a fortnight's sojourn, would, if questioned on the 
subject, have been ready to declare herself very happy. And 
yet the countenance which she daily studied with more and 
more anxiety was occasionally obscured by a cloud, whose cause 
she was unable to explain ; but she still took it for granted that 
it must arise from some ignorance or deficiency in herself. 
Watchfully, most watchfully, did she labour to di^co\^i:^Vctcv\L 
she had failed, whenever an air of cold stiffnesa \«oY>i}tve^^^^^'^ 
the fond gallantry which still distinguisbed "her \iws\iWi^^ ^^- 
meanour towards her; and thankfully woxdd eVieVw^'^^^^^'^' 
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any remonstrance that might have helped her to become Bir- 
thing and everything he wished. But nothing beyond an oen* 
sional blighting, though silent look of estnu^ement, had yet 
occurred to give her the first lesson on the instability of hmnan 
happiness ; and more than once, when her young heart wu 
heavy within her she hardly knew why, she endeavouzed to 
accuse herself of caprice and exigence, rather than conceifeit 
possible that the man she so earnestly desired to believe perfaofc 
was out of humour without a cause. 

It was not till many fine parties had been gone through, suf- 
fered, or enjoyed, according to the lights or shadows upon bar 
Marmaduke's changeful visage, that Isabella began to lose her 
extreme timidity, and to find that she could bear to bear tiw 
sound of her own voice in speaking French (which she numagcd 
extremely well), without being terrified out of the power of 
clearly understanding the many agreeable things that were said 
to her in return. It was the fear of failing before her husband, 
infinitely more than the criticisms of any of her French acquain- 
tance, that she dreaded ; and it was principally in consequenoe 
of his having paid her some cordial compliments on her idiom 
and pronunciation, that she determined to take courage, and 
enjoy the animated conversation around her. Something, pei^ 
haps, of an almost unconscious wish to display an accomplish- 
ment of which he had thus expressed his admiration, was the 
real source of her courage ; and for a short time titiis conjugal 
coquetry had perfect success, for each day he looked at and 
listened to her with more admiration than the last. But to a 
character like that of Wentworth, the fewer points at wluoh 
those who love or live with them come in contact with their 
feelings the better. Perhaps personal beauty, as long as its 
efiect lasts, may be as safe a foundation for the afiection of such 
a one as can exist, while danger may be likely to lurk in the 
display of higher qualities. 

Be this as it may, it was in the saloon of Madame Clifton 
Darville, where she was enjoying, with more than usual ease 
and freedom from shyness, an animated discussion on the com- 
parative merits of Snakspeare and Voltaire, that Isabella first 
began to believe it possible her Marmaduke could look at her 
with a cold and vexed expression of countenance, even when she 
was not guilty of any rustic awkwardness. 

Mrs. Darville, having very perfect tact in such matters, had 
discovered on the very first appearance of Mrs. Wentworth at 
one of her evening parties, that she would immediately be cde* 
brated as the beauty par excellence of the hour. It therefore 
became to her a matter of greater impoxtaiice tlioccL any one per- 
iiBps but a Mrs, Darville can. tLndcxfiland, ^\:kA\. i&Ve ^sci£ra\nL\A 



Iiar«aloonat tlie parties ^ven there twice in everr 
'o effect this, the Parisian Englishwoman put forth all 
PB to flatter and fascinate the oeautifal strangers ; and 
cceeded, that Isabella never felt so perfectly safe as 
8. Darville's powerful protection seemed extended over 
diy. For some time this sort of patron and client 
appeared to please Mr. Wentworth exceedingly ; it 
him in many ways, and besides the agreeable feelings 
ok flattery could not fail to produce, he anticipated 
ting advantage from the lessons his charming wife was 
^usfy receiving in hon ton, the only accomplishment in 
feared she might eventually prove deficient in the eyes 
arid in general, or in those of his '&stidious mother 
tlar. 

tyerything tended to make Isabella prefer Mrs. Dar- 
rties to aQ others : it was there that as a woman she 
Led to use with freedom the beautiful language, which, 
, she had thoroughly acquired from a native ; and it 
» also that, as Mrs. Wentworth, she first felt as much 
lion of her faculties as when she was Isabella Worth- 
Nor was it by any means the least reason for this par- 
lat her husband nowhere appeared in such excellent 
Dwhere appeared so perfectly well pleased with her, 
lelf, and with all the world, as at those very fashionable 
I; assemblies. 

evening in question Isabella was seated on a sofa in a 
highly decorated apartment, which made the fourth of 
1 suite, and to which she had been led by Mrs. Darville 
rpose of seeing a miniature library, recently established 
itaining the accomplished lady's especial favourites in 
ages. The pulling about and admiring these little 
jed by degrees to a lively discussion of their contents ; 
rville herself, Mr. Wentworth, and two distinguished 
en, were at first the only speakers ; but at length Isa- 
confirmation of some observation uttered by her 
let her sweet voice be heard, and as it was in support 
Nearly valued opinion, she spoke with energy and elo- 
The interest of the conversation seemed instantly to 
in the opinion of all within sight and hearing; the 
from a distance closed round ; a delightful war of pun- 
began, to which national feeling, perhaps, added a little 
but which good breeding guaroed from the slightest 
to asperity. 

ough deyer thinj^^s were uttered on all side^, W) "we^a oik 
Hone, that every eye was £xed ; it "waa to \ic;t ndi^e, 
\ genuine ieelmga, that all best loved to ^^aViii-, «»»■ 
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Voltaire, even under the protection of Frenclimen, Beemed 
contented to be put in the shade, while England's idol shone 
before them in the pure light of the young beauty's criti* 
cisms. 

I should greatly wrong the character of Wentworth, were I 
to let it be supposed, that anything approaching to the feelings 
of a jealous husband found way to his heart, or even to his ima- 
gination, as he watched the evident admiration which followed 
every look and word of Isabella. ITothing could be farther from 
the truth ; indeed it was exactly at the moment when this admi- 
ration was at the highest, that his spirits were the most elated, 
and that he felt more confidently than at any former moment, 
how very fortunate, and how very wise the choice bad been, 
which gave him the possession of a treasure so highly appreci- 
ated by all. 

Wentworth, though a vain, was, by nature, a shy man also; 
and though the habit of being much in society, as well as the 
conscionsness of his own fortunate position in it, had enabled 
him, in a great degree, to conquer this constitutional weakness, 
it, nevertheless, returned upon him at times with very painful 
pertinacity, and often made him fancy, when surrounded by the 
brilliant and high-born, that his intellect was of too refined a 
nature to permit his participating freely in the frivolous plea- 
sures of the world, and that, however much his station in life 
might render it necessary for him to mis with his equals, his 
best and happiest field of action was to be found in the dignified 
retirement of his paternal mansion. Had this notion been sof* 
ficiently permanent to have induced him to act upon it, ho might, 
perhaps, have been a happier man ; but a little real, or fancied 
success in society, was at any time suificient to give wings 
to his pliilosophy, and to bring vanity forward in its place. 

The Sclat now derived from the fashionable celebrity of his 
wife had, for the present, totally beaten his misanthropic fancies 
from the field; ho felt himself to be one of the most distinguished 
men in Paris, and told Isabella that he had, at length, finally 
decided upon having a regular London establishment, which w 
felt to be necessary, if only to give him the power of receiving 
whatever distinguished Frenchmen mfght chance to visit it, in 
order to make some return for the flattering reception he had 
met at Paris. It was solely from his being on such ** hospit- 
able thoughts intent," that the mischance I am about to reute 
arose. 

The due de B was strenuously advocating the classie 

dignity of the "Merope," and stating his persuasion that it wss 
Impossible any drama of t\ie BriliaVi Wtd B>\iOMid produce to 
poetical and elevating an eii'ect upon t\xo sceTi^% 
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** Have you read * Coriolanus *P " said Isabella, eagerly. " I 
Lave never seen it in action, it is true ; but is it possible to read 
it, and donbt what its scenic effect would be ? " 

** Let me challenge you, M. le duo," said Wentworth, in his 
most courteous manner, ** to make a party with my young wife 
to decide this question. Come and pay us a visit at my London 
mansion, next spring, and I will undertake that 'Coriolanus' shall 
be played for you." • 

And what was the answer to this gracious compliment ? What 
was the duke's reply to an invitation so very publicly given P 
That he heard it, there could be no doubt ; for he, as well as 
several of those around him, turned the glance of an eye towards 
Mr. Wentworth, as he spoke. But this was all the notice it 
obtained ; this was all the attention that could be spared at that 
moment from Isabella, who, too earnestly occupied herself to 
know what had been said, was rapidly turning over the pages of 
the little Shakspeare, to find a passage which she wished to 
bring in competition to one that had been quoted from Voltaire, 
and who it was hoped would repeat the treat she had giveu them 
some moments before, by readmg a few lines aloud. 

It had not been without some struggle with his constitutional 
shyness, that Mr. Wentworth pronounced the speech recorded 
above ; he had for some days been on the alert to seize on a 
favourable opportunity for giving the due de B the invita- 
tion he meditated, and he was not sorry to have found it at 
a moment when so distinguished a circle was around them. 
Could he for one short moment have subdued the emotion which 
arose within him at the manner in which it was listened to, he 
would have received the most graceful thanks, and the most 
obliging promises in return ; for the gallant duke only kept silence, 
lest, by an ill-timed interruption, he might disappoint his own 
hopes, and those of many others, that they might enjoy a little 
more of Madame Wentworth's musical English. But this was 
mere than Wentworth could achieve; and, colouring to the 
temples, he approached the sofa in order to lead his wife from it, 
at the very moment that, bursting into a gay laugh, she threw 
the volume from her ; both because she could not instantly find 
what she wanted, and because she perceived the eagerness of the 
expectation she had excited. 

** Your carriage is at the door, madam," in a whisper, husky 
with emotion, were the words he addressed to her ; but, though 
his accent made her start, she hardly comprehended their unex- 
pected import, and raising her eyes to his, TemsATi^^ iot ^\ao« 
xnent motionless, and almost stupified at tke ex.^Te«.^\oTL ^e ^"k^ 
there. 

"You are not well, Jfarmadute I " she ttieu excVtcvm^^* xviva^ 
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suddenly, and taking his still offered arm. ** Excuse us, dear 
Mrs. Darville, — ^Mr. Wentworth is suffering, I am sure. Grood 
ni^ht ! good night ! You shall see me without fail to-moROV." 

Wentworth spoke not a word, but led her rapidly through the 
rooms and down the staircase to a vestibule crowded witii 8» 
vants ; fortunately he immediately found his own among then. 
Their carriage was at no great distance, and in a few minute 
they were driving rapidly towards their hotel. 

Isabella was greatly alarmed, without^ however, having the 
slightest idea as to what the matter might be which had lo 
changed in an instant the demeanour of her husband from bhuid 
and cheerful urbanity to choleric agitation. An impulse pur^ 
affectionate, and mixed with no feminine hope of sootlung h^ 
by a caress, led her to lay her hand on his^ as she exclaimed, the 
moment they were seated in the carriage,-, 

" Dearest Marmaduke ! what is it has disturbed you P Por 
God's sake tell me ! " 

- His hand was withdrawn, and his person also, as tightlj 
ensconcing himself in the corner of the vehicle, he crossed 
his arms upon his breast, and replied, through his closed 
teeth, — 

'* I have been insulted, madam ! " 

" Gracious Heaven ! And bv whom P " 

" You must have been greatly engrossed by your own amuse- 
ment, Mrs. Wentworth, to make such a question necesBazy,** 
was the reply. 

" I was engrossed, Marmaduke — happily and childishly en- 
grossed, perhaps — by the books before us ; therefore I entreat 
you to tell me what can possibly have happened so near ©e 
deserving the terrible words you have used. Will you not teU 
me, Wentworth P " 

" It is an ungracious office which you require of me," he 
replied, in a voice of the deepest gloom, " and I beg to dedins 
it. Should I ever again venture to risk in your presence the 
sensitive feelings of a gentleman in society of whose manners I 
am not perfectly assured, it will be my wish that vou should 
display more of observance towards me, and less ot familiarity 
towards them." 

But hardly had he pronounced these words, before it struck him 
that his jroung wife might attribute thom to a feeling of jealousy, 
and to this weakness he attached a degree of ridicule which would 
have made him endure almost anything before he yielded to it; 
whereupon, suddenly changing his manner, and drawing towards 
her, he threw his arm round her waist, and said, in a voice 
trhose recovered kindness completely Toatoxed "Vv^ix vj^vcvl^, tmd 
made her almost ladiiFcrcnt to whatever "in\y;\it io\!Lo^» — 
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" "Mj dearest Isabella ! do not let this 'foolisli business vex 
yon, and I will haye no reserve whatever on the subject. You 
must baye beard the invitation — the very flattering invitation 
I must call it — wbicb I gave to the duo de B— P ** 

" No, surely, I did not. When was this, Marmaduke P " 

Wentwortb winced, and it was only by a strong effort and after 
a considerable pause that he was able to continue his explana- 
tion ; nay, even then the manner was again entirely changed, the 
encircling arm withdrawn, and the cold dry tone, which acted 
like dow poison on the heart of Isabella, succeeded to the frank, 
iffectionate style that had so delightfully cheered her. 

"It is impossible, Mrs. Wentwortb, that you can enter very 
deeply into an affair that passed before your eyes, at your very 
elbow, without your being conscious of it. This invitation was 
raven tbe moment before I quitted the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Darville, which I most heart ily regret I ever entered." 

" And what was his reply, "W entworth P " 

" Nothing, madam ; he did not condescend to answer me." 

•* He never heard you, Marmaduke ! " replied Isabella eagerly. 
"For Heayen's sake, do not take offence because amidst the 
voice of general conversation your words were drowned ! " 

" My words were not drowned," he replied, with bitterness, 
" of tbjat I had convincing proof, for he turned his impertinent 
eyes on me as I addressed him." 

" It is quite impossible, Marmaduke," persisted Isabella, " that 
any offence could be intended. I am quite sure there was not 
one of the party who would not have received such a civility 
firom you both gratefully and gracefully." 

" You are quite sure ! " repeated the astonished Wentwortb, 
k accents of very genuine surprise ; " am I, then, for the future, 
to resign my judgment into your hands P Do you conceive me 
altogetner incapable of hearing and seeing for myself P " 

Terrified, wounded, spirit-broken, Isabella's only answer was 
a heavy sigh, while the words, " Alas, alas ! " escaped her almost 
without her knowing that she had spoken. 

** Let me hear no exclamations of that kind, if you please, 
lubella," said her husband ; ** and I request it may be under- 
stood between us that I shall be considered as competent, on all 
occasions, to judge for myself. I have given you — as I doubt 
not you will be ready to avow — a pretty strong proof of admira- 
tion and devoted attachment. Few young women in your posi- 
tion—-. However, this is not a subject that I ever wish to 
touch upon ; all I intend to say is, that the cleverness and sort of 
youthful talent which I have taken — and shall always take — so 
much pleasure in improving, must on no account be suffered to 
run wud, and master your discretion ; and on this point I must 
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consider myself as ' the only competent judp:e. Believe me, 
Isabella, I have no wish that such talents and abilities as the 
retirement in which you have been brought up may have per- 
mitted to appear should be overlooked by any ; indeed, it ig 
necessary, for my own honour, and the credit of my taste and 

1'udgment, that this should not be ; but, on the other hand, I 
lave a right to expect that no vivacity of animal spirits shall ever 
carry you beyond the precise place which I wish you to hold in 
society. It is not seemly that a lady's voice should be heard in 
such a manner as to render that of her husband inaudible beside 
her. This, you will remember, is your own interpretation,— in 
which, however, I trust you are mistaken. But, whatever may 
have been the cause of it, the stubborn fact remains that I haw 
been very grossly affronted ; and, as the best method of prevent- 
ing scenes more disagreeable still, I shall give orders to Brixter 
to have everything ready for leaving this hateful city by mid-day 
to-morrow. Be careful, before you sleep, to let your maid knov 
what she has to do to-morrow morning." 

" She can easily do all that is necessary," replied Isabella. 
'* But ought I not to see Mrs. Darville P — sue has been so very 
kind to me." 

** You will write to her, if you please. Our drive is over— ve 
are at the door of the hotel. Let me hear no more of this dia- 
tasteful subject, if you please — not the slightest allusion to it 
again, I must request of you." 

Having said this, Mr. Wentworth got out of the carriage, the 
door of which was opened at the instant, and then stood, hat in 
hand, to assist Isabella. Poor girl ! — how little could any one 
who looked at her guess her actual situation. Young, lovctltyf 
splendidly attired, leaving her elegant equipage by the aanft- 
ance of her handsome, gallant, and assiduous husband, who oonld 
have imagined that she already felt a canker at her heart whieli 
rendered all these ^od gifts of nature and of fortune profitleaa 
and even irksome. But she implicitly obeyed the iniunctioa lait 
given, and sat down to be disattired by her maid, pale andnleat, 
but without either sighs or tears ; and when Mr. Wentworth 
entered her room, she lay so profoundly still upon her piUoiTy 
that he perforce was obliged to suppose she was asleep. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Sab— -very sad — ^was the young bride's wakiu*? next morning; 
and she felt the sorrow before she could well remember its cause. 
"What has happened to me?" was the first distinct thought; 
and though memory could rehearse no great speciiic misery in 
reply, her heart felt not the lighter on that account. 

Mr. Wentworth had already left the room, but slio found him 
in the saloon examining accounts with Brixter ; while the open 
canvas bag lying beside them, pouring forth its massive trea- 
sures of five-franc pieces, showed her that business was going 
on, and that the preparations for departure were already in full 
activity. 

" Are you ready for breakfast, Marmaduke ? " she said, endea- 
vouring to speak as usual, and only failing by permitting her voice 
to be somewhat fainter and more gentle than before. But even this 
trifling variation was sufficient to awaken the fears of the conscious 
Wentworth, who raised his eyes with a sudden and almost stern 
look of inquiry to her face. But that face was lovely as ever ; 
and its sweet harmony of feature was not without its effect. 

" Quite ready, my love ! " was the obliging reply. ** I have 
been getting over all reckoning and paying that I might not 
disturb you by it. You will have some notes to write before we 

start. iDo not forget Lady G . We are engaged to dine at 

the embassy, you know, on Friday ; so you must make apologies. 
There, Brixter, that is all right. You will find I have given you 
the amount of all the bills you have brought in ; and be active 
to look after anything else that may be unpaid. Tell them to 
bring the coffee; and, remember, the horses are ordered at 
one precisely, and that nothing must bo forgotten or left 
unsettled." 

Brixter bowed, and left the room ; and had the bride and 
bridegroom at that moment expressed their feelings, they would 
have confessed that this departure was far from being a relief to 
either of them. But both had recourse to the occupation of 
their hands, which on such occasions is the best thing that can 
be done. Mr. Wentworth drew forth his gold ^^\ici^-^^^^, 
adjusted its point, and began to write memoxauda-, ^\5K\a>K\& 
wife busi^^ herself with co£Fee-cups and tea-B\>ooTiB. ^^^.^ ^^ 
Jiadno courage to break the silence vi-hicli Beemed ^qiccl«^V^ 
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heavily settling upon them till the arrival of the breakfast, when 
her sweet voice pronounced, " Shall I pour out your coffee, 
Wentworth ? " very nearly in the same accent as heretofore. 

This sound, and the sight of Galignani's paper at the same 
moment, putting Mr. Wentworth entirely at his ease, he drew 
near her quite as usual, and she was petted and waited upon as 
assiduouslv as on any morning since their arrival. Kevertheleas, 
the breakrast was not permitted to last long, ere he again le- 
xninded her that she had notes to write ; but this was done with 
the utmost politeness ; and her elegant travelling-desk h&ag 
laid open betore her, paper, pens, bougie, wax, seal, and so forth, 
all in order, he added, ** Do not delay, my love," and prepued 
to leave the room. 

" Stay one moment, Mr. Wentworth," said Isabella, blushing 
lest her words might be considered as an infringement of his last 
night's command. *' Stay one moment, and tell me what lam 

to say to Mrs. Darville, Lady G , Madame de Beaumonti 

and the other places we are engaged to ? " 

The brow of Wentworth was overclouded in amoment. " Say^ 
he repeated with as much disdain as could be thrown into the 
pronunciation of so innocent a word — " pray say whatever yoa 
please," and without waiting for any rejoinder, he quitted tJie 
room, and drew the door after him with very ezpreaaife 
energy. 

Isabella had one characteristic which never left her on any 
occasion, whether of great or of little importance ; from princi]^, 
from habit, and from inclination, she invariably adhered to trotiL 
The task, therefore, which she was now left to perform was ta 
her much more difficult than it would have been to many others ; 
but it must be done, and promptly. This was a necessity wfaiflb 
pressed upon her much too sharply to be resisted. She mut 
write, and she did. She rapidly scribbled apologies for breaking 
the engagements they had formed ; but in no instance did site 
state any reason for doing so, except that they were going to 
leave Paris directlv ; to Mrs. Darville a short but afiectionato 
farewell was added. 

Her notes were finished and folded ere Mr. Wentworth re- 
tamed : he walked up to her table without speaking ; but, oa 
perceiving the half dozen proofb of her diligence that lay scat- 
tered there, he exclaimed in a voice that showed he was well 
pleased, " Already finished ! What a rapid penwoman I hafe 
got for my secretary ! " 

" Perhaps you will have the kindness to look at them, and seal 
them for me, while I go and see if Wilson is almost readyt* 
TepJied Isabella., risiDg, 
-fii» eje had already glanced througli one o? V\vft xvoV.^^ ct^ in 
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reached the door ; and she was arrested in her retreat by his 
saying, " This is terribly cold, Isabella ! Are they all equally 
destitute of excuse P " 

" I had no excuse to offer," replied Isabella, colouring. 

" I fear then I must trouble you to sit down again,'* he said, 
struggling to conceal the anger that was, however, equally 
evident in his Toice and look ; " such notes as these are worse 
than nothing." 

" I will willingly write again," she replied, resuming her seat ; 
** but indeed, Marmaduke, you must tell me what to say." 

" I should be sorry to accuse you of so much dulness, my 
dear, as you choose to take credit for. You surely can be at nr 
loss. There are a multitude of excellent apologies." 

** But I do not know — I do not understand," said Isabella, 
greatly embarrassed. " Am I to tell what happened last night P " 

It would be diflficult to express the extremity of displeasure 
which this unlucky Question occasioned ; and it was fortunate 
that the eye of the onender was not raised to behold the effect 
it produced. Wentworth himself, the moment after, was thank- 
ful that she had not looked at him ; nor did he speak till the first 
feeling was past. 

" I liardly know what that question means," he said at length ; 
** not all that it seems to do, I hope P " 

" Be not displeased, my dearest Wentworth, if I confess myselT 
totally at a loss to imderstand what your wishes are," she re- 
plied : " surely," she added, " I need not say that, did I under- 
stand, I woula willingly comply with them." 

** lliat you have been brought up in great retirement, and in 
most profound ignorance of the world, I well know," said Went- 
worth, affecting to speak with great calmness; but that you 
diould have yet to learn the meaning of the word ajpology, rather 
nirpasses my expectations. I must, however, submit to play the 
part of teacher, and you, I hope, will not object to that of 
KholarP" 

*• Oh, no ! " she replied, cheerfully ; " most gladly will I learn 
whatever you will have the kindness to teach," and again draw- , 
ing her desk towards her, she took a pen, and sat in act to write, ; 
looking towards him for her instructions with a pret^ air of play- 
fhl tubmissiveness, well calculated to soothe a fit of the spleen. , 

He looked at her for a moment, and once more his gloomy 
btow relaxed into a smile. "Well then, Isabella," said he, 
"write, 'Resents compliments,' and all that, and then add^ 
'and begs to express her own deep regret, aa NveW. a&>i)a»X.o^^^^x» 
Wentworth, that the unexpected arrival of letters ixomE^^i^^'^^^ 
xspm huBweBa of great importance, compela tYiemTmnie^^aXA:^! ^^^ 
i»tnm, and relJnquieh the pleasure — and bo oh."* 

G 2 
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" But I cannot say that, Marmaduke, for it is not true,** sliere- 

Elied gravely, yet looking in his face, not without some hope tbat 
e might be jesting. 

Too plainly did that face answer her. Her words were worm- 
wood to him. Went worth had not so perseveringly studied all 
the theory of the science that makes a gentleman, without know* 
ing that lying makes no part of it; yet at that moment his heart 
told him that not only then was he guilty of the mean, vulgar, 
pitiful yicc, but that he was habitually driven to practise it by tlie 
difQculties into which his unchecked violence was perpetually 
plunging him. This self-conviction was terrible ; yet what waa 
that •compared to the agony — the degradation of its being 
pointed out to him by the object of his generous — his unexampled 
love P All attempt at conquering his feelings was now out of the 
question ; all her beauty, and all the effect he had permitted 
it to have on him, offered but so much the stronger reason for 
his resenting the injuiy she had done him, and he threw upon 
Jier a glance that seemed almost to express abhorrence. 

" Leave me ! ** he cried — '* leave me, if you please. I have 
not been accustomed at any period, from childhood to the 
present hour, to be treated with indignity. Let mo recover my- 
self ere wo meet again." These words were not uttered imme- 
diately, nor indeed till she had watched his countenance and his 
■action as he stalked up and down the room till her tenxff had 
increased to a pitch which made the command to leave himmoit 
welcome. She started from her place as he spoke, like a fright^ied 
fawn, and rushing into her bedroom, closed the door, and sutk 
upon her knees beside the bed. 

For some moments she perceived not that Wilson was in the 
room, and sobbed without restraint as she rested her head agaiost 
the bedclothes. Fortunately this agony was not watched and 
commented upon by an ordinary domestic, for this Wilson, now 
converted into a fashionable-looking lady's-maid, had, as a villB|;e 
child, long known and loved her. This young woman, at an early 
age left motherless, had for years been kindly watched and eared 
for bv the family at the parsonage. Isabella especially,wlio was 
nearly her own age, had been long indulged in the pleasure of 
l)e8towing upon her whatever clothes were discarded from her 
own wardrobe. Mrs. Worthington superintended her progress 
through the village school, of which the good pastor himself 
declared her to be one of the best scholars ; the Misses Clark 
employed no other sempstress when the literary labours of the 
one sister, or the embroidering mania of the other, left more 
employm nt for the needle than their one maid, Dorothy, could 
manage; Margaret paid for her learning to i^\avt straw, Charlcf 
depended n ber for his fisLing-nctB, and xlucVc T>\iV\<\ W^i^tfc' 
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Bented her with a Bible and prayer-book; so that she was linked 
to her unfortunate young mistress by many ties, not the lesa 
binding from their simple texture. 

The terrible, the unexpected spectacle of the happy, thrice 
happy, Isabella, reduced from a state of unequalled felicity to 
the miserable condition in which she now saw her, for a moment 
completely stupified the poor girl ; and suffering the trinkets 
she was packing up to drop from her fingers, she stood gazing at 
tiie unintelligible and almost incredible apparition with strain- 
ing eyes, open mouth, and hands raised in speechless dismay. 
But this first confusion of intellect past, she approached the 
weeping bride ; and forgetting everything but the fond affection 
of so man J years, threw her arms round her, exclaiming, — 

•*0 Miss Isabella! — dear, dear Miss Isabella! What has. 
happened P Is mv master ill ? Is there any accident P " 

Shocked and ashamed at having thus unrestrainedly exposed 
her misery, Isabella's first impulse, as she suddenly rose from 
her knees, was to check the familiarity of her humble friend, and 
send her away that she might weep alone ; but a glance at the 
tearful eyes and pale cheeks of poor Wilson changed her mood. 
She felt too wretchedly alone, too hopelessly distant from all 
the dear accustomed faces in the sunshine of whose love she 
had passed her gay and happy life, to look with indifference on 
the pitying countenance of one whom she had been used to see 
amongst them. 

" O Mary ! " she exclaimed, dropping her head upon the girl's 
skoolder, and suffering her tears to flow without restraint ; " I 
am very, very wretched ! " 

"But is there help for it. Miss Isabella— madam P — dear 
mistress ! Tell me, for God's sake, what has happened, and 
yoa in such a glory of happiness, to make you tremble and shake 
as you do now P Where is my master, ma'am P Let me go and 
find him." 

Tight and firm was the grasp with which Isabella now held 
her, but she answered not a word. 

" And you will not tell me P And I may not know what 
terrible thing has happened P But sit down, Miss Isabella; 
you tremble so, you are not fit to stand ! Thank God, we are 
going home. Nothing has happened to change that, I hope." 

** No, Wilson, nothing has changed that," said Isabella ^ 
making a strong effort to recover herself: *' and do not ask 
me any more questions about my tears. It seems that I am 
hut a child still, Mary, to cry so foolishly. Dew >rciR?kfc 

David ! — ^he said I was too young ; and, petWpa ^"^ %^ 

on packing, Wilson, and I will sit here qaieVX^ «si\ Vi^ ^5^ 
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** The greatly puzzled waiting-maid obeyed, only dela]^ia|; 
her occupation while she mixed a little eau de Cologne in a 
glass of water, which she presented in silence to her miatrew ; 
and in silence Isabella received it, trying, however, to thank her 
with a smile ; but it was so sad a one, that the girl was fain to 
turn away her head as she took the glass, that its effect upon ha 
might not be perceived, and returning to her occupation, ahowed 
ss much delicacy as feeling, by concealing her own coumtenaneBb 
and avoiding to look on that of her mistress. 

Thus left to herself, Isabella's thoughts followed the tnm ' 
suggested by the recollection of Colonel Seaton. Why had he, 
( who had ever rejoiced in all that gave her joy, so constantly 
looked sad and mournful during the short period of Mr. Went- 
worth's triumphant courtship P This was 

" A question she bad never asked before ;" 

and if she had, the answer would have been (whether given by 
herself or to those around her) — ** Because he cannot bear the idea 
of losing his darling ! " But now, that a new and terrible light 
had broken in upon her mind, she felt inclined to interpne^nii 
manner differently. " Is it possible," thought she, " that he 
alone, of all the lookers-on, saw that all was not so glorion 
as it seemed to be P Alas ! if so, why was not his oppositioii 
• stronger P " 

Startled at this mental question, which seemed for the first 
time to disclose to her own heart how deep, how terrible 
were her fears for the future, she rose from ner chair, and, 
with feverish eagerness, began to assist Wilson in what shs 
was doing. 

" Pray do not trouble yourself, ma'am, I shall have quite 
time to finish everything,^' said Wilson ; adding, almost m a 
whisper, as if afraid to trust her voice — " had you not better 
keep quite still ma'am P " 

" No, Wilson, no ! quite the contrtupy. Let me be employed; 
let me think about the going home. BLome ! — O, Wilson ! I am 
not going to my own dear home." 

•* You will be very near it, though, ma'am," replied the affec- 
tionate girl, touching instinctively upon the surest source of con- 
solation, let the sorrow for which it was wanted be of what 
nature it might. But, in fact, something approaching to the 
truth was already working its way into the femininely acute 
mind of Mary Wilson. The manner in which her proposal of 
seeking Mr. Wentworth had been received, the seeming^ invo- 
luntary grasp which had prevented her going to hun; an^ 
Jastly, this allusion to her own dear liome, «\\x>^<&Vk«c 'wcni 
^i" towards convincing the waiting-maid t\ia\>, Vxl «»y^ ^"^^^ 
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handsomenefis, and his greatnesB, and his wealth, her dear young 
mistress might very likely have been better oft if the great man 
had never happened to fall in love with her. 

But she wisely and resolutely determined to keep all these 
conjectures to herself; a resolution which corresponded very 
conveniently with that of her mistress, who at the same moment 
that her prophetic heart whispered the saddest forebodings for 
the future, decided that, as the fate she had chosen for herself 
admitted of no remedy, it would be equally weak and wicked to 
render her husband hateful in the eyes of her family and friends, 
by disclosing what must make them miserable, without in the 
least degree alleviating her own unhappiness. 

" No ; none shall ever know that the bright dreams we have 
all so fondly cherished are turned to shadows dark and dismal 
as the night ! They may see me grow thin and wan — ^they may 
see me fade and die, perhaps, and their fond hearts may mourn 
for me. This will be sad enough, and I so young too ; but ten 
thousand times worse would it be could they know that Marma- 
duke — ^my pride, my glory, my beloved — was breaking my heart 
by his unkindness. ' 

Such were the meditations of Isabella, as she continued to 
poll out drawer after drawer, and push them in again, with 
an air of busy occupation, that but ill concealed from the ob- 
servation of her attendant the fever of spirits from which she 
was flufiering. 

This scene had continued nearly an hour, when a knock was 
heard at the outer door of the bedroom. " Who is that, Wil- 
son P " exclaimed Isabella, with nervous quickness. " Go to the 
door, will you, and see who it is that knocks." 

Wilson obeyed, and immediately returned with a letter, which 
had been delivered to her by a chamber-maid, directed to 
** Madame WentworthJ* 

Isabella knew the hand, and trembled as she broke the seal. 
*' Leave me, my good Wilson," said she, before she ventured 
to read a line of the contents, unwilling that any should wit- 
ness the feelings they might draw forth. '* Leave me alono 
for a little while. You have your own things to put up, have 
you not?" 

Wilson disappeared, and Isabella read the following lines :— 

" In tbe sitaation in which I have placed myself relatively to yon, Isabella, it 
Ins become my duty to see year failings with an eye of indulgence. I will endea- 
▼onr to make the doing so a pleasure as well as a duty, but let not this Icindness— 
I mast call it this amiable Idndness — on my part, lead to carelessness or inattention 
on jonra. I am aware that your position in life has not famiUaxized 'so\\'^\\}(v'^twrD& 
jhi nqr d^ce resembling myself— the refinement, the delicacy, t\ve %eQSrtteNcnRS»cR. 
Ite higher classes can only, I believe, be understood by tYieTCvae\ve«(— %xA ^Ocoa 
" ' imcTf which, however unfortunate, cannot he Justly atttVbtvtftei \o loxv *^ «. 
, / wUl endeavour coastantfy to keep in mind as the beat aaa^eiotA X» ^3aft i«^ 
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tation likely to be produced by your ignorance of the observance which a high- 
bred grentleman wishes to meet in all who approach him. But, thoug:h onac*. 
quainted with that last best finish, which notliing but station and fashion can 
bestow, you have been brought up by eminently respectable parents, Isabella; and I 
have a right to expect that the good principles they must have imrtJlled shook! be 
constantly brought into action during our future lives. Above all things, never 
forget the devoted attachment I have shown to you j and by your docility and 
constant endeavours to please me, let me perceive that you are anxious to atone, 
as far as lies in your power, for the great inequality in our past positions. My 
attachment to you, my dear Isabella, is deep and sincere; and I flatter myself that 
by a proper attention on your part to smoothing the points of difference ineintaWf 
to be expected between us, our lives will pass very happily together ; but remember 
always that when you perceive in me symptoms of agitation or displeasure, whicb, 
for the reasons above hinted at, it is possible you may not understand, — ^remcmber 
always that on such occasions you explain to yourself what seems unintelligible, 
by at once taking it for granted that I have good cause for feeling as I do. And 
now, my love, let mo see you enter the saloon with a cheerful countenance, trust- 
ing to my indulgent tenderness for a perfect forgiveness of all that has passed. 

''I hope your imperial and boxes are- nearly ready, as the time fixed for cor 
departure is almost arrived. I have despatched proper letters to our friends, so 
be easy on that score, and be assured that you shall nev^ hear me allude to the 
subject more. 

" With the most perfect affection, 

" I am, my dearest Isabella, 

** Your affectionate husband, 

<<Mabhadurb Wbxtworth. 

" P.S. Let me advise you, my love, to preserve this letter ; its occasional perasai 
may essentially assist you in the regulation of your conduct, imdcr any little cir- 
cumstances ot difficulty which may arise between us. I have, I think, said enough 
to enable you to return to me without pain, and I expect your immediate appetf* 
ance accordingly.*' 

# # # # # • 

A kinder heart than Isabella's, a sweeter temper, a dispositiaii 
less prone to take offence, or more ready to forget it, migiit We 
been soucjht in vain among all the daughters of Eve ; but she 
had withal deeply implanted within her heart of hearts, in her 
conscience and her understanding, a clear, strong sense of justice 
which, joined to somewhat more than an average proportion of 
common sense, made her as unfit a wife for Mr. Wentworth iS 
he could well have chosen. It was not anger she felt on reading ' 
this letter ; that is an emotion by no means incompatible either 
with love or esteem — ^but it was contempt, the most fatal blight 
that can fall upon either. 

It was a pitiable sight, the countenance of that young creatnrei 
as she took a rapid glance forward at the destiny which lay before 
her ! It was a darn: and massive shadow that fell upon it, and 
she felt its heavy gloom with terrible distinctness. But she had 
no time for meditation ; her appearance, gay, grateful, and de- 
voted, was instantly expected in the saloon. It is a dreadM 
situation for a being nurtured in truth like Isabella to feel that 
duty in some sort requires its sacrifice ; but so it was with her; 
for were she to permit any portion of the feeling which swelled- 
Iter young heart to appear, all posaibiVvty o? Viet Terci^\uin^4ri||, 
decent terms with the man she liad cVioaeii «La\i«t\iM^^i^^T 
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be for ever destroyed. Happily, in the keenest moment of this 
Btrutjgle with herself, she remembered her parents, and the 
misery that must fall npon them did she pnsh thmgs to extremity; 
she remembered, too, that she had vowed submission and obedi- 
ence, and that these vows must serve her as a rule of conduct 
when affection failed. 

Many ladies, perhaps, would find it difficult to conceive how 
pjeatly this laat consideration tended to calm the agitation of 
Isabella. In the midst of all her suffering, the predominant 
feeling was a wish to do right, and nothing could tend so dis- 
tinctly to the simplifying her arduous task, as remembering that 
the duty she had thus taken upon herself was paramount, and 
that if its fulfilment did not suffice to render her a happy wife, it 
must at least secure her from being a sinful one. 

Strong in this well-principled reasoning, she immediately pur- 
posed to obey the mandate which required her immediate 
attendance; and having sedulously arranged her hair, bathed 
her eves, and removed as much as possible every trace of agita- 
tion rrom her appearance, she entered the sitting-room. 

Mr. Wentworth was evidently in a state of considerable per- 
topbation. When angry, he had the habit of passing his fingers 
through his hair, which he wore rather long, and making it stand 
strangely erect upon his head. It was now ** more like quills 
than hair," which of itself gave to his aspect an appearance of 
anytlmig rather than calmness ; and, in addition to tnis, he was 
wtdking up and down the large apartment with long impatient 
strides. 

19'othing could be better calculated to cure all this agitation 
than were the look and manner of Isabella as she entered. She 
was ever simple and unaffected, for the spirit of truth pervaded 
all she did, as w^ll as all she said ; and as her gentleness and 
. fubmission were quite genuine, her whole appearance brought to 
the mind of her well-pleased husband the agreeable conviction 
that his letter had produced exactly the effect he intended, and 
convinced her that he was perfectly right in all he had said and 
done. 

The contemplation of her features, which led to this conclusion, 
took but a moment, and he then stepped forward to meet her 
with a smile, which, as he produced it, made him conscious that 
his muscles were somewhat rigid. However, he felt that his 
manner of receiving her was perfectly gentlemanlike ; and that 
it might be tender, too, he said, as he led her to the sofa, *' Xiss 
me, my love ! " 

Poor Isabella ! She hardly knew herselC vAiy >i\i\a oVi\\^xi^ 
mand eeemed more di&cuit to obey tlian any o^iXiet V^ eo^^ 
Imid upon her. She had no time to xeaaon V\x«o. xx^o^ ^' 
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monstrous weight of conjugal chains when the cotton and velyet 
of affection cease to envelop them — ^but she held up her sweet 
innocent face, and he kissed her. 

** Are your boxes ready, my love ? " was his next speech. 

Isabella answered readily, "Very nearly, I think;" and 
pleased to find that she was not, as she fearea, to receive an oral 
communication in continuation of the letter, she added, with very 
sincere zeal and alacrity, "but I believe I had better hasten 
Wilson a little. She has litHe more to do, however, than to lock 
everything." 

" I hope, Isabella, that you do not £nd that youn^ womali 
dilatory P I confess I was doubtful at the time vou told me you 
had hired her whether we should not have done better by ace^t- 
ing the dowager Mrs. Wentworth's kind offer of finding aa 
attendant for you." 

Il^othing comd be less in sympathy with Isabella's feelings at 
this moment than such a hint of the eligibility of superseding her 
faithful friend Mary Wilson, by 2i,proUgie of the dowager Mrs. 
Wentworth's ; but she had the wisdom to say only that Wilsoii 
had been very active. 

" That is well — I will ring the bell for you, my love, that joa 
may inquire if everything be completed. Brixter, I suppoMb 
may enter your apartaient to superintend the porters ? " 

" In a moment he may," said Isabella, recollecting the trinkets 
which still lay open upon the table, and without waiting for pe^ 
mission, she hurried back to her room ; but before she had passed 
the door leading to it she was arrested by the voice of her koB- 
band. 

•* I flatter myself, my dear Mrs. Wentworth, that our people 
are sufficient to do all that is necessary in preparation for ou 
departure. I trust in God that you do not fancy yourself under 
the necessity of being useful P This indeed would be a degrada- 
tion that I could not bear." 

Had Isabella been in a gayer state of mind, this energetic de- 
monstration of the aristocratic far niente, by which so many 
particularly gentlemanlike persons distinguish themselves, 
might have tried her gravity severely ; but she stood it perfectly 
weU now, and only answering, "No, I merely wish to say a word 
to Wilson respecting the trinkets," was permitted to pursue 
her way. 

In less than an hour afterwards they were en route for England* 
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The joumey was unmarked by any adventure ; nor did any- 
thing yery important occur to assist Isabella in farther estimat- 
ing the probable annoyances of her future life, except indeed 
that she oecame every day and every hour more fully aware that 
she waa to " live, move, and have her being " wholly and solely, 
in ereat things and in small, for weal or for woe, according to, 
ma defpendent on, the will and pleasure of Mr. Wentworth. 

She seduloasly schooled herself to bear this well, and did it 
periiaps almost too successfully ; for there was in the spirit of her 
ooslMaid a principle of resistance which made a little opposition 
aow and then as agreeable as the pungency of Cayenne pepper 
md mustard to the palates that require them. However, ne did 
act absolutely quarrel with her for not contradicting him ; only 
opon one occasion when he had drawn up a window of the car- 
nage after she bad put it down he said, " My dear love, I think 
die air may be too much for you ; but do not scruple to object 
bo anything I do, that you may not happen to like — it will in 
ao way displease me : indeed, on the contn*ary, I should rather 
ike it, as 1 feel great interest in discovering what your feelings 
md sentiments are on all subjects ; and when it happens that I 
lo not perfectly agree with you, it need produce no mortification 
m your part, as, of course, dearest, I snail never scruple to set 
jTon right. Ask then for everything you wish, my dearest Isa- 
seUa, witb perfect confidence that I will never abuse the trust 
foa have reposed in me by permitting the slightest thing that I 
lo not perfectly approve. Look upon me as a sort of second 
Providence, my love. Millions of petitions, as we well know, my 
lore, are daily offered, which Wisdom heeds not — and yet no 
!iann is done." 

But it was not on points such as these — ^it was not in studying 
the little more or the little less display of the peculiarities of 
Mr. "Wentworth's character from day to day — that the mind of 
his wife was occupied ; from the time she left Paris to that at 
which she reached Oak Park, she might be said to have had but 
one thought, and that was how best to hide from e^erj "mcp^et 
of her family the miserable change which had taken. ^Va-Ge VaV^t 
hmrb since she leH tbem. 
nejr believed he^ so perfectly happy, and wexe t\iem%^^^^^ ^ 
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" blest in thus believing," that to undeceive them would caaie 
her almost as much suffering as the truth itself had inflicted on 
her own heart. This must not be. She believed it hep duty to 
hide her husband's faults, she knew it would produce misery to 
reveal them ; so that by the time she reached her home, hnr 
mind was as steadfastly bent upon concealing from every eye 
the sorrow that had fixed itself upon her, as on enduring it wuh 
patience. There was a placid firmness in her eye as she stepped 
from her carriage, and for the first time entered her magnifioest 
home as its mistress, which was seen and inwardly commented 
upon by Mr. Wentworth. 

" She feels her importance as she takes her state upon her," ■ 
thought he, **and it is right that she should do so. It if a \ 
situation of great dignity. On me will rest the duty of regu- 
lating this natural emotion of pride and exultation prop^. 
Ill my love for this beautiful creature, I must never lose signt 
of the delightful task which I virtually took upon myself wheft 
I married her. I must not forget that such an education of the 
mind as befits my wife has yet to be given her ; but with 
beauty and capacity, such as I have selected, the office of 
instruction must prove a most delicious one !" 

A long line of servants ushered them through the entrance- 
hall to a room brilliantly lighted for their reception ; but there 
was not one familiar face among them. *' Is this coming 
homeP" thought Isabella. How differently, five short weeks 
ago, did I paint to myself what this return would be ! " 

Yet what had passed in the interval P Ko terrible event, no 
fatal discovery of former loves and entanglements, no cruel 
indication of fading passion, no heart-rending symptoms of 
indifference, nothing of. all this had fallen upon her ; yet hid 
she endured them all, her spirit could scarcely have been bo 
irremediably wounded and crushed within her as it was now. 
She felt as if she had married one man, and discovered her 
husband to be another. 

Had Wentworth proved what her young heart fancied she 
should find him, her mother, av, all her family would have been 
summoned there to welcome her : but she regretted not their 
absence ; she would not have had to meet one of them thst 
night for the worth of all her jewels ! 

I^othing could be more beautiful than the young bride's 
apartments ; and there was so evident a design to please her 
in the arrangement of them, that as her husband himself con- 
descendingly ushered her into her elegant boudoir, expressinf^ 
his hope that she would find everything she could wish for 
there, her heart reproached her for pcrmlttmo; one fault to 
neutralise the efkct of so much affection, wi^ ^Vsi \.\>xii^^\.Q\i\i^ 
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with a smile, that looked almost like that of Isabella Worthing- 
toD, as she replied, ** I must be a most unreasonable creature, 
my dear Marmaduke, could I wish for more ! " 

"The shrine can hardly be made precious enough for the 
treasure that is to be lodged within it!" he exclaimed, looking 
at her with passionate admiration ; and perhaps Mr. Went worth 
had never in the course of his life felt so nearly happy as at 
that moment ; for he looked with conscious exultation on various 
possessions, the finished beauty and elegance of which could 
not be questioned by the most fastidious critic. And not only 
were they his, wholly, solely, exclusively his, but they were 
so by his own tasteful selection and consummate gentlcmanhke 
judgment. 

It was, unhappily, more from an ostentatious wish that other 
eyes should look upon all the fine things he had collected round 
him, than from any strong feeling of afiection to his newly 
acquired relatives, that he thus addressed Isabella during break- 
fast on the following morning : — 

** My dear love, would it not be agreeable to you were I to 
invite your family to a friendly dinner with us ? What say you 
to to-morrow ? or next day, perhaps ?" 

"It will give me great pleasure to see them all," replied 
Isabella, colouring deeply from a complication of feelings, not 
one of wliich, happily, he had the slightest power of discerning. 

"Then it shall be done, nay love!" he rejoined, 'in the most 
amiable tone imaginable. " Will you write ? Or do you think 
they would be more gratified if I were to write myself?" 

*• If you do not want the carriage, Marmaduke, I should like 
to go to them," said Isabella, while a tear very nearly found its 
way to her eye. 

'• Want the carriage P My dear Mrs. Wentworth ! How 
totally ignorant you are of all things concerning the establish- 
ment of a man of fashion ! Why, my dear child, do you really 
suppose that you and I are to jog out alternately; first one 
taking a turn and then the other P" and Mr. Wentworth laughed 
quite merrily as he patted her cheek. " No, my love, that is 
not the scale on which the Oak Park establishment is arranged. 
There are, if I mistake not, about half-a-dozen equipages at our 
orders, and amongst them your own carriage, Mrs. Wentworth, 
which you may use on the present occasion, if you wish it. I 
have no objection whatever to your going to Abbot's Preston 
this morning. I shall ride to Taunton, I think. I know the 
people will be expecting that I should show myself. i*^xA ott^ 
of these days, my dear, it will be proper for "jovx. \.o ^w<i o^^"^ 
also. I will drive you myself in the pbaetoxv vf\^i\\ *a. tovx^^^ ^ 
out-nders. That k the sort of style tliat wiW fex^VSi-S '^^ '^^^ 
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most ; we shall be so mnoli more seen tlian in any other spedes 
of equipage." 

" Shall I order the carriage directly P" said Isabella. 

"You are longing then for this little display, my loveP" 
replied her husband, again indulging in a more lively demon* 
stration of mirth than was usual with him. " You need not 
blush so beautifully about it, dearest, it is^very natural." 

Isabella was somewhat at a loss to find obliging words by 
which to inform him that he altogether mistook her. "No, 
dear Marmaduke ! I was not thinking about Taunton to-day. 
They will be so delighted, you know, to see me at home ! " 

" At Abbot's Preston, I suppose you mean, Mrs. WentwortL l| 
I must beg you to consider this mansion as your home. Yea 
may go to Abbot's Preston, certainly. I have already told you 
that I have no objection whatever to your doing so." 

" And shall I ask them all to dine with us to-morrow P" said 
Isabella, in a gentle voice. 

" By all means. Certainly. By all means, Isabella. I shall 
always, I am sure, have great pleasure. By the way, will it be 
absolutely necessary to invite that very old gentleman P I shall 
not know what in the world to do with him — shall IP" 

"What, my uncle David P" she replied, with a sensation in 
her throat that made utterance difficult. " Dearest Marmaduke, 
let him come ! He shall not trouble you. He loves me so 
dearly, and I, too, love him so very much ! " 

"Oh! well, once in a way, you know, can be ofnogrett 
consequence ; but people of that age are certainly very trouble- 
some m society. And the old ladies— do you want the old ladiei, 
too, Isabella P" 

" I should like to call on my aunts this morning," she replied, 
" and, if you have no objection, Wentworth, I should like also 
to invite them for to-morrow." 

" What, toute la boutique ! Well, so be it ; they will like to 
see the place, I dare say, and the table, and sideboard, and so 
on. Perhaps it will gratify you, my love, to have the service of 
plate used P I beheve it is a sort of thing that flatters people a 
good deal." 

Isabella, poor thing, knew as weU, as if instead of eighteen 
summers she had passed eight}r in studying mankind, who it 
was would be gratified by substituting plate for porcelain ; but 
she smiled as pleased an acquiescence as she could, and was on 
the eve of rising to quit the breakfast-table, when the butler 
entered with the postbag. 

This is always an important moment at every country man- 

Bjon, and at Oak Park it was particularly eo. Not, indeed, thai 

-Mr, Wentirorth'a pnv&te correspondcuc© "VJ^Lft e\\>aftT '^feYj W^ 
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rYCXj interesting but he had frequent applications connected 
ith nis seat in Parliament, and moreoyer, he had two daily 
ipers, of the most opposite politics, to read and digest. 

The small Bramah key appended to his watchchain was 
gplied to the lock, and two or three letters, together with 
le usual proportion of newspapers, fell upon the table. 

" Here is a letter from my mother," said Mr. Wentworth, 
reaking open one of them. " Seally, this is very kind, indeed, 
ud very gratifying. My mother says, Isabella, that she will 
ame to pass a few weeks with us, as soon as we are ready to 
?ceiye her; and that I am sure will be immediately. I am 
oite pleased at this, for I confess to you it is more than I 
qpected. So sought after, and admired as she is ! She will be 
f the greatest possible advantage to you, my love ; it is exactly 
hat you want. There is no woman in England, let her rank 
e what it will, more capable of supplying the inevitable de- 
iciencies of a country education, than the dowager Mrs. Went- 
rorth. I consider this visit as a great point gained, I assure 
on. But observe, Isabella, we must have no more such omnium 
aikerum parties after her arrival, as that you propose for to- 
lorrow. It is not the sort of thing she has been used to, and 

am quite sure she could not endure it. I must answer this 
neloome letter by return of post ; and, of course, you will wish 
16 to assure her of the deep sense you feel of her kindness." 

** Certainly," said Isabella. 

''And now, my dear, you may get ready for your drive, 
nlesB, indeed, you wish to see your housekeeper first, and 
onsult her about to-morrow. Bemember, if you please, that 

shall always wish to see the bill of fare, which she will make 
at, when you have told her the number and rank of the party 
on expect. On the present occasion, it is probable that she 
lay thmk a very simple entertainment sufficient ; but you may 
int to her, if you please, before she leaves you, that I rather 
idine to something of display for to-morrow. There are several 
BBSons for this, wmch, however, you need not enter into with 
er, but merely say that I wish to speak to her myself." 

Isabella bowed her beautiful head, and left the room. 

For a few minutes, sheltered in the retirement of her dra- 
eried dressing-room, she sat down to indidge, poor soul ! if so 
; could be called, in solitary meditation on all the honours that 
waited her. She felt, however, that this employment was not 
kely to do her any good. Had she been a ranting young lady, 
; 18 likely enough, she would have exclaimed, *' That way mad- 
ess lies f" but as it was, she only rose from tla© bergVreSxi'^'Vjcks^ 
be had placed herself, and rang the bell. 

Wxbaa ffave one axvaouB gJance at her face, as i^ie cnX«t^^» ^s> 
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inform herself if the long protracted breakfast had been a ] 
ant one ; but nothing was to be read there ; she though 
mistress looked pale, and beyond this it would have been dij 
to make any remark. 

** You must order the carriage for me, Wilson," said Isa 
"I am going to drive to Abbot's Preston and Appletoi; 
morning." 

** Thank God ! " exclaimed the unsophisticated waiting-: 
** That will be a pleasure for you ! " 

Isabella smilea faintly, but said nothing to encouragii 
further expression of sympathy, and Wilson prepared to 
the room. 

" But I must see the housekeeper first," cried Isabella, : 
lecting herself. " What is her name, Wilson ? And what 
of a person is she P " 

" Her name is Oldfield, ma'am, and she seems to be a 
grand, formal old lajiy— at least to us ; but, of course, sht 
seem different to you." 

"Well! — send her here, directly, that I may speak U 
while the carriage is getting ready ; and, when you have | 
the coachman his orders, come back to me." 

When Mrs. Oldfield arrived, Isabella thought that her,f 
Maiy had by no means exaggerated in calling her " granii 
formal." She entered the dressing-room, like the personifiii 
of one of Queen Elizabeth's maids of honour upon the bI 
and her young mistress wondered where so very old-faslii 
a cap and pinners could have been found to superintenc 
establishment. This, however, being a matter of no greaj 
portance, was soon forgotten in the bride's anxiety n( 
disgrace herself in the eyes of so experienced a personage. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Oldfield," she said, graciously boi 
her head. 

The woman made a low but silent courtesy in return. 

" I wish you, if you please, to write a bill of fare for tp: 
row ; a handsome dinner for eight persons ; and let your in 
see it. I am going out immediately for the whole morning 
when Mr. Wentworth has looked over it, you may proce< 
your preparations. If he approve it, I shall be quite satis! 

The woman's formal features were drawn into increi 
primness as she listened ; nevertheless, Isabella fancied 
i!Ould discern something like a lurking smile about the m* 
thin and compressed as were the lips. This, however, w 
her not greatly, and thoujirh she disliked the general appeal 
and manner of this chilling c7ief defamille, she felt no fear 
she should ever ho exposed to any impertinence from hii 
Mr. Wentworth was too careful o? obaexvaTLte^ ol \b2^«i« 
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jkill of any kind to atone for want of deference. She had 
f dim recollection, too, that it was the dowager Mrs. 
3rth who had recommended this unattractive function- 
sufficient guarantee, had any heen wanting, that there 
»e nothing very seriously objectionable about her de- 
r. 

in entered as Mrs. Oldfield was dismissed, and something 
ike happiness once more fluttered at the heart of Isabella, 
rrepared herself for the expedition which was to take her 
le loved most dearly upon earth. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

first hajjpy letter written from Paris by Isabella, had 
K>arce of delight to the whole family ; ana although some 
rhich foUowed had been composed under circum8ta.nces 
lings widely different, they were too cautiously written 
aoe any alarm: haste, occupation, the multiplicity of 
8 which surrounded her, being satisfactorily pleaded to 
for the absence of that fresh and delightful spirit of gos- 
ommunication which pervaded the first, 
ithstanding the unexpected suddenness of their return, 
. had despatched a few lines to announce it; and she 
18 she expected, her mother, father, Margaret, and her 
avid, all eagerly looking out for her. 
ips if they had disclosed their inmost feelings, there was 
of the party whose delight in seeing her was not in- 
by her coming alone; but nothing was said, or even 
to make Isabella aware of this, and their caresses for the 
V minutes were mingled with affectionate inquiries for 
band's health and welfare. 

followed the quieter moments of fond examination of 
d face restored to (ihem, and then it was that the heavy 
Isabella began. 

sella does not look well," said uncle David. 
( you are right, sir," said her father, looking at her 
ely. " I cannot say she is pale now, for our gaze nas quite 
. her colour, but surely she is thinner than when she 

I you quite well, dearest P " said her mother, 
haps she has been too dissipated in Paris, m^Tcmi'd^r ^^^ 
Bt. ** Come, Isabella ! " she added, gaWy, *' gi7e> va ^^ 
^j^ourself; bow many nights have you been m\i^^^i^^^'^ 
ting^ hoar of twelve ? " 
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" Not many, certainly/' replied Isabella, rallying tinder the 
welcome shelter of this mm catisa, pro causa, " Paris ia a Terr 
delightful city ; but it would not be easy to lead the ratioml, 
regular sort of life there, that I was used to at Abbot's Preston. 
I should not like to live in Paris." 

" And do you think, Isabella, that you shall be able at Oak 
Park to live the same sort of life that you did here P " said Colo- 
nel Seaton, with a smile that, spite of himself, had muoh nd* 
ness in it. 

But now, again, Isabella was relieved by Margaret, who ex* 
claimed laughingly,— 

" God forbid, that this should be necessary for her health, 
uncle David ! for if it be, Mrs. Wentworth will infallibly be 
very sick." 

'* There will, at least, be no necessity for sitting np till past 
midnight," replied Isabella, " and it is certain that I have not 
been educated to bear late hours : but do not talk any moie 
about my looks ; tell me when you heard from Charles ; and 
how my aunts are P " 

" Charles writes oftener than ever he did in his life," replied 
Margaret, " and all his letters are filled with questions about 
the horses and dogs at Oak Park. I hope ^ou have prepared 
Mr. Wentworth to be plagued to death during the Caristmtf 
holidays, for I am (][uite sure Charles will allow him no rest" 

" Dear boy P " said Mrs. Wentworth, with a sigh she could 
not quite repress. " I must contrive to keep him in better ordsr 
than that. And dear aunt Lucy, and aimt Christina too^ SR 
they quite well P " 

" Quite well," said Mrs. Worthington, *' and so anxious to ses 
you that they would have been here to-day in the hope of meet-> 
ing you, only that they flattered themselves they too might hsift 
the honour of a visit from Mrs. Wentworth. I hope you intend 
to go there, Isabella P " 

" Indeed I do, and perhaps you and Margaret will oone 
with me P" 

" Delightful ! " exclaimed her sister, " there is nothing in the 
world I should like so much." 

" And will you give me a seat on your coach-box, Isabella P** 
said her father, laughing. " I should enjoy seeing Miss Chris* 
tina's reception of you exceedingly." i 

" Oh, yes ! " replied Isabella, feeling for a moment quite 
happy ; put turning towards iier uncle, she again read in his 
eyes, which w^re fondly fixed upon her, the same expression of 
sadness she had remarked before, and which she now felt she 
understood but too well. 
" Would you like to take a drive wit^i me, \aM^<d>w\i^" i2ie. 



I« 
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Hid ; ''we can eontrire it rery well, hj putting the footman on 
he dicky, and letting Margaret sit behind with papa." 

" No, dearest, not to^lay," said the old man, nolding oat his 
band to her ; " bat it is a pleasare to hear yoar dear voice, 
xmnding so nearly as it ased to do." 

"But Toa win take yoar luncheon with as, before we set 
mt," said Mrs. Worthington ; " so let the carriage be pat ap. 
We mast show yoa some of Charles's droll letters. I am sare 
they will make you laagh ; thoagh there was one, by-the-by, 
that was rery melancholy. His poor friend Alfred iK^nolds 
has been dangeroasly ill, and Charles really gives a most toueh- 
bg description of his poor mother's agony when she came to 
lee him. Charles thinks, too, that she was greatly distressed 
for money to meet all the expenses her joamey and the illness 
occasioned, and in his last letter he asks yoar father, as the 
Kzeatest favoar he ever granted, to lend him ten poands, which 
I am quite sare, dear, good-heiurted fellow ! were to assist poor 
BeyDolds." 

" Dear Charles I " said Isabella, adding a minute or two after- 
vnds, *' and how is Iteynolds now, mamma P " 

** Better ; — oat of danger I believe, but still too ill to leave 

the tick-hoase." 

# - # # # # # 

Short as Isabella's absence had been, there were nevertheless, 
a multitude of things to be seen and heard. Several seedling 
dahlias had exhibited their claims to share in the honours of 
their noble family ; the finest brood of late chickens that ever 
were hatehed, were added to the treasures of the household, 
lad a packet of new songs had been sent to Margaret, as a 
pesent from a lady at Taunton. Thus there was qmte enough 
to make the mommg pass rapidly away, without mentioning 
the discussion which followed the mvitation to Oak Park for the 
morrow. How were they to go? was the question. The car 
eoold take them, including the Misses Clark, if Mr. Worth- 
ington would drive; but Sien the evenings were getting very 
wrt, and rather too cool for uncle David, Mrs. Worthmgton 
thought. 

It was now that Isabella coloured painfuUy, and faltered in 
hep speech, — 

" The carriage — ^I should think — that is, I should suppose ; but 
I don't quite know about Mr. Wentworth's notions respecting 
Ids horses ; but surely on such an occasion." 

" My dear child," said Colonel Seaton, interrupting her, and 
ipeaking with decision, " you are very right not to undertake to 
jnswer for the horses and carriages, even of your husband ; for 
H is exactly the point on which all men chooee to be tcax^^t^ % 

h2 
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and do not let the question be made a difficult one on mT 
account ; for you must excuse my coming to you, mj dear ^in. 
You know I have ion^ given up visiting^, Isabella, and it woold 
harass me much, did I think you i^rould make a point of my 
be^innini;^ again." 

Had things been as Isabella once hoped they woiild« hov 
coaxing, how ingenious, how irresistible would nave been her 
endeavours to prove to the dear old man, that her house could 
never by possibility be considered by him as coming within the 
same rules and regulations as any other ; but, as it was, she was 
comforted, rather than distressed by his refusal, yet felt so pained 
by the consciousness that she was so, that she deured not trust her 
voice to speak, lest tears should follow any words she could 
utter. 

Her mother noted her silence, and her sorrowful look, and 
fancied that she was hurt at Colonel Seaton's refusal ; but the 
old man noted it too, and understood her far better. 

Happily for Isabella, the spirits of her mother and sister were 
too much excited, by having ner again near them, by receiving a 
visit from her in the character which they had been so delighted 
to see her assume, and bv the pleasure of accompanying her to 
Appleton, to make her drive tnither a painful one in any way; 
ana had she been a little less pre-occupied, she would have ahaied 
their enj >yment in witnessing the effect which the arrival of her 
carriage produced in the little establishment. 

The boy, who was gardener, shoe-cleaner, footman, and many 
an alias beside, was too entirely overcome by the splendour of 
the equipage, to permit his doing more than stare at it with open 
mouth for a minute, before he ran off to the kitchen-door to 
announce its arrival to his female fellow-servant. 

'* And who have ushered 'em in P" cried the woman, in greti 
agitation. *' You dirty villain, you, why haven't you got your 
jacket on P" 

"And I cleaning the knives, Molly ! How can you apeak soP 
but nobody seed I, so you need not fret for that ; for I run away 
straight to tell you. So you be in time to open the door your- 

" Me, you ragamuffin ! Me open the door in this trim P Don't 
you see my hands, you villain, and my apron, and my cap P I 
like your impudence." 

A violent ring at the house-door made both the parties starts 
as if a pistol had been Hred in the narrow space between them* 

" Go, you lubbard, can't you !" vociferated the agitated maid- 
of-all-work. 

"Catch me showing my face to Mr. Wentworth's coachmaa 
j'a this fashion," responded the reheWiox]^ UTc^ain, ^xNlY^^^ari^ 
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to the ^rarden in a direction exactly contrary to that in which 
hiB preaence was requested. 

Tne ringing having been twice repeated without producing any 
effect* Mr. Worthington began to suspect the real state of the 
case ; and descending from his elevated position, he showed a 
]au^lu]ig face at the carriage-window, stating his suspicions, and 
adrinng ihe ladies to get out, and take possession of the well- 
known premises by storm. 

They immediately followed his advice ; and Margaret, mnning 
round to Miss Christina's own particular window, roused her 
from a profound meditation on the superiority of the feminine 
intellect by rapping sharply against the glass, and shouting 
akmd, *' Isabella is here, aunt Margaret — and nobody will let 
US in." 

^ Isabella is here !" echoed the learned Christina. 

•* Isabella here P " re-echoed the affectionate Lucy ; and 
speedily both were in full trot to perform the office which the 
zeoosant domestics had declined. 

Both the spinsters were most sincerely rejoiced at seeing 
Isabella ; but there was a notable difference in their manner of 
showing it. Miss Christina was too late to evince the zeal of 
her wcicome by opening the house-door herself ; for that had 
been done by Miss Lucy before the elder sister had well cleared 
the ^evaux defrise of dictionaries, encyclopeedias, and statistical 
tables by which her chair was always surrounded; but she threw 
wide that of the parlour, stationing her diminutive person exactly 
in the centre of the aperture ; and when, at length, Mrs. Went- 
worth was released from the long, fond 4iug of her younger aunt, 
the elder received her with a profound curtsy. 

** Don't curtsy to me, dear aunt ! " cried Isabella, laughing ; 
and potting aside, as it were, the fence of her formal little arms 
so stiffly crossed before her, she embraced her affectionately. 

** Do not think me wanting in love, Mrs. Wentworth, because 
my inclination leads me to testify respect, where my judgment 
teUs me it is due. You are no longer Isabella Worthington ; 
but, young and childish as you appear, you are Mrs. Wentworth 
of Oak Park. That you are so, my dear, gives rise to many very 
important reflections, all bearing directly upon the great subject 
to the development of which my life is devoted. Did not the 
silly, nnmeanmg, immoral, and every way pernicious system 
exist, by which men, invariably, and with no attention to all the 
infinite varieties of character, circumstance, accident, and posi- 
tion which render every individual case subject, in the eye of 
common sense, to individual regulations — ^wei© ifc lioV. ^wt ^^ 
system* I saj, by which men are invariably pexin\\.tft^ \» ^3<aQ«^^^ 
jmiead of being eboeeu, it ia probable, my dear, \laaX ^Va ^towv.'^^ 
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anomaly would have been avoided, and the lady at the head of 
the Wentworth establishment would not have looked so verf 
young, and so very little dignified as you do." 

Mr. Worthington, who was as happy as man could be, m 
seeing his darling child surn>unded by splendour, yet still neir 
to him, showed his gay spirits by a burst of hearty laughter. 

" But how do you know, Christina, that, even if all thmgs won 
going on according to your admirable system,-— how doyouknov 
that Isabella would not have made Mr. Wentworth a proposal 
of marriage herself F" said he. 

" Nonsense, brother Worthington ! Isabella was the last giri 
in the world who would have thought of so ambitious a propooL 
Depend upon it, the choice woiQd have been made by a Iwif 
better calculated to value the advantages gained by it. Bat let 
us sit down. Pr^f Mrs. Wentworth, do not stand in that cold 
draught of air. I wish, sister Lucy, you could contrive to keep 
your sewing-work in smaller compass ; there is positively no room 
on the sofa for Mrs. Wentwortn^ to say nothing of my aiitsr 
Worthington." 

" Let me sit here ! " said Isabella, placing herself upoa t 
tabouret at the comer of the sofa. " This was always my ^plaeo, 
aunt Lucy — ^was it not P" 

" Yes, dearest ; and often may it be your place again ; for ths 
greatest happiness I have had of late years has been having yoa 
niere talking to me about my work, and helping me with your 
pretty taste about my colours : and I want you now more thaa 
ever, my dear, for 1 cannot make up my mind whether thil 
little girl's bonnet should have red nbbons or blue. Isn't she 
natural, Isabella P with her pretty little feet, one shoe on, sad 
the other off, you see ; of course, you know it is for too, pT 
dear ; and if you should put it in the drawing-room, I do thinl 
it would be the proudest aay of my life." 

''Dearest aunt Lucy!" said IsabeUa, kissing her; "it wiU 
most certainlv be placea in the drawing-room, and be quite sure 
that no article of furniture in it will l^ half so much valued by 



me." 



" Dear creature ! " ^nxclaimed the delighted aunt, while her 
eves glistened with happy emotion. ** Thank Gk>d ! there is no 
cnange in her, sister Margaret ; she is the same sweet soul ai 
ever. * 

" No change in me," thought Isabella. " Let me, too, thank 
God that they do not see it !" 

*' Sister Lucy ! sister Lucy I pray be careful not to ineresia 

the greatest fault that Mrs. Wentworth has. JPra^ do noi 

pnuBB her for not showing any symptoms of change in • 

sitoBtion §o very different mm, what abe Yiai >Qe«ii^Qa»dk\A. Iil 
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place, it must be affectation ; and in the second, it is, I 
f, perfectly indecent and improper." 
^orthington looked as if he were much inclined to laugh 
imt he did not, and only said, with great decorum of 
, ** My dear Miss Christina, do you really think that my 
frWentworth ought to leave off loving us, because she is 
miBtress of Oak Park P " 

life said nothing at all approaching it, Mr.Wordiington," 
the lady, placing herself at the edge of her chair in a sort 
il and demons&tive attitude. ** You lose sight of all 
■tion, my dear sir. Dr. Whately, if you would study him 
would soon teach you to avoid bringing forward so 
a non sequitur. Mrs. Wentworth may surely assume the 
of manner befitting her new station without ceasing to 
I honour her kindred. I, for one, my dear niece," she 
3d, turning to Isabella with the most obliging smile that 
could produce — " I, for one, have great reason to feel 
that the nepotine tenderness you have heretofore mani- 
>ward8 me should in no degree lessen or deteriorate ; for, 
ly, beyond any other of your relatives, I shall have need 
b to the test." 

11a replied only by a kind smile. Though she had ven- 
» promise that her aunt Lucy's screen should stand in her 
^Toom, she was far from feeling much confidence in the 
hat might be left her to oblige anybody, and moreover 
)dthat ner aunt Christina, notwithstanding all her respect 
new dignity, might be very likely to propose what a more 
I bride than herself might find it difficult to obtain ; so, 
re the shape which the philosophical little lady's dis- 
seemed taking, she turned rather abruptly towards her 
aying,— 

1 have not yet told me, Margaret, if you have been to 
Is since I left you P " 

J one. The Bakers gave a delightful dance." 
I your partners, Margaret P Was Mr. Chivers there P " 
1 believe not ; but I really am not quite sure. I know, 
r, that I did not dance with him." 
I whom did you dance with P " 
! several, frederic Norris was one of them." 
deric NorrisP" repeated Isabella, musingly. "Pray, 
et, is not that the gentleman whose eyes and teeth I 
ard you laud to the skies P " — and, notwithstanding the 
rith which she spoke, her heart was heavy, as sheremem- 
le rapid and most lamentable change 'wlcacVLW^^^^^'^ 
1 her own feelinga since this diacuBSvoiL oil «^««^ *2d.V 
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Margaret stammered a little, and blushed a good deal, as she 
answered, ** No, I believe not — that is, I don't remember whai 
I said ; " and, as Isabella smiled rather archly as sho listened to 
her, she was greatly relieved by Miss Christina's forcing Mn. 
Wentworth's attention back to herself, by saying, with some 
bitterness,— 

" On one point, at least, niece Wentworth, I conceive there 
might be a cnange that none could object to. It would sorely 
be better that you should cease to amuse yourself and your sister 
by discussing the comeliness of young gentlemen." 

" The question is past discussion, aunt ; it is a settled point, is 
it not, Margaret P " said Isabella, rallying to shake off ner own 
gloomy thoughts. 

"At any rate, my dear, it can be of no importance to yen; 
therefore let mo beg you to listen to what I was abont to say. 
I presume that Mr. Wentworth means to attend his duty w 
Parliament as soon as the session begins P " 

The house in town, the due de B— , the saloon of Mr& 
Clifton Darville, all painfully rushed into the mind of Isabella, 
as she listened to this question, and she changed colour as she 
answered, " I have not heard Mr. Wentworth say anything aboot 
it lately." 

** We must, however, take it for granted," said Miss Clark 
laying her hand upon the arm of Mr. Worthington, who seemed 
about to speak. " I beg your pardon, brother Worthington— 
but this is a subject too important to be lightly set aside. WiM 
you excuse me, my dear Mrs. Wentworth, if I take the libertj 
of asking when you think it likely I may have the advantage 
of seeing Mr. Wentworth ? " 

Delighted to have so agreeable an answer to give, Isabellt 
eagerly replied, " One part of my business here to-day is to aik 
you both, dear aunts, to come and dine at Oak Park to-monow. 
I hope you have no engagement P " 

" None in the world, Mrs. Wentworth— none in the world, my 
dear. This is very fortunate indeed ! Dear me ! I must take 
care to ^et ready. At what time do you dine, my dear P " 

" At six, I believe ; but we only came home yestei*day, bo I 
hardly know." 

" By consulting her own choice of a dinner-hour, I presmne 
Mrs. Wentworth would be able, with the greatest certaintyf to 
ascertain that of Oak Park," said Mr> Worthington, bowing to 
his married daughter with much solemnity. 

Isabella laughed slightly, and blushed almost painfully, as she 
replied, ** No, mdeed, papa ; I have no inclination whatever to 
ehange the hours at Oak Park." 

^'Thatia perfectly amiable on youx -^ax^.,** -se^^^^Vitst iijjbfiek 
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jain bowing low ; " but, at least, fair lady, jou will not insist 
pon our doubting your power to do so." 

" I ahall have a great aeal to do," muttered Miss Christina, as 
' speaking to herself — " the tables — the essay — the calculation 
-and the alcrebraic equation on the whole result. Would it 
lake any difference to you, Mrs. Wentworth," she added, rais- 
ig her Toice, ** if we come to dine with you on Friday instead 
f to-morrow 9 " 

•* Would it make any difference ! " Isabella fancied she saw 
er huaband's countenance at hearing such a free and easy pro- 
oeal. "Why, I think, dear aunt," she replied, with as much 
>mp08ure as she could command, " that, as all the party at 
.boot's Preston are engaged to us for to-morrow, we had better 
ot change the day." 

** It would make no difference to us, my dear, I dare say," said 
er good-natured mother, who was always ready to comply with 
er eldest sister's whims when it was possible to do so. " 1 trust 
or dining at Oak Park will never be a very ceremonious business;. 
y one day will do as well as another for it." 

" I rather think Mr. Wentworth would prefer to-morrow," 
lid Isabella, timidly. 

" Nay, then, to-morrow it must be," said Mr. Worthington ; 
so you must postpone some of your learned studies till after the 
lait, sister Christina." 

*' Excuse me, brother Worthington ; but your usual acuteness 
I, in the present instance, at fault : you know not what you say. 
*o postpone till after the visit the arrangement of the subjects 
hich must be discussed in the course of it would show but little 
isdom," replied Miss Clark. " However," she added, " I hope 
le delay thus occasioned will not be of many days ; and, indeed, 
le merely opening the subject of so vast a field of discussion 
lay suffice for our first visit. To-morrow, then, Mrs. Went- 
orth, we will wait upon you without fail ; and I beg to assure 
Ir. Wentworth, from myself particularly, that the warmth and 
igemess with which he appears to seek my society confirms all 
ly most agreeable anticipations ; and I trust our near affinity, 
ad our near neighbourhood, together, will enable us to assist 
ich other in our pursuit of the public good. I have never for- 
otten the superiority of his manners at the party where I first 
tethim." 

Isabella trembled at the difficulties and dangers which she saw 
pening before her ; and her kind heart sunk within her as she 
loneht of the mortification and disappointment that awaited her 
imily. Not only was it evident that the hai^-ctwke^ Cj>Mcv%JC\Ba. 
)okcd forward to Oak Fork as a second A.b\>oVa'2te«\«^>\s^^*">5^ 
«# eqwUly so that her father and mother did eo \^e^Ha^« ^^^ 
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what could be more natural than that they should do so P— a 
what more certain than that they would be disappointed ? 

Sad and sick at heart Isabella sat in the midst of them, thi 
centre, as they fondly imagined, of all their joys, yet conseioDi 
herself that a blight hung upon her which sooner or later mm 
spread among them all. 

*' You have not told me, my dear, about the colour of my littl 
maid's ribbons,'* said Miss liucy, taking her frame upon he 
knee, and turning the elaborate performance it contained toward 
the eyes of her niece. " Do tell me, Isabella, which you hk 
best, and then I shall go on with spirit." 

" I think green would be very pretty, aunt Lucy," said Isabelli 
endeavouring to rouse herself. 

" Green ! my dearest child P Oh, Isabella ! don't say green! ' 
exclaimed Miss Lucy. ** Don't you see, my dear, that it wil 
come just in the very middle of the apple-tree, and how will i 
be possible to make any difference between the green ribba 
and the green leaves. Do just look at the drawing, Isabella, nan 
you will see in a minute." 

" Very true, aunt Lucy. What was the colour you wer 
thinking of yourself P " 

" Let it be couleur de rose, whatever it is ! " gaily exelaimei 
Mr. Worthinpton. " If it be for Isabella, that must be tift 
most appropriate tint you could choose. Is it not P " he added 
nodding his head to her, and smiling in her face with a look o 
perfect happiness. 

" Oh ! yes, rose-colour, aunt Lu^ — rose-colour by all meant,' 
replied litrs. Wentworth. " But I fear it is time to go home.** 

" It is but half-past four, Isabella," said Miss Lucy, lookinj 
at the old-fashioned timepiece which ornamented a pier-taUe 
" Don't go yet ! I have got two more drawings to show yoOyiv 
dear. Of course, you must have footstools ; and if these pattm 
■don't please your fancy, you must positively tell me so. Look 
here is a hutch with a little rabbit in it. Do look at the cabbage 
leaf between the bars ! — ^Isn't it c[uite perfect P And now kin 
at this — I call it my glory of glories. I do think this oat, wHi 
the mouse between her paws, and that little pattypan of miO 
beside her, is the most beautiful thing that ever was drawn 16 
work I " 

" It is very pretty indeed ! " replied Isabella. " But, my dn 
aunt Lucy, you are preparing to do too much for me— yon wil 
positively work your dear fingers to the bone." 

" No, I sha'n't, — and I have ever so much lamb's-wool h; 
me, of one colour or another ; and I think I can bring thfll 

All ID." 

I have hroxxght you Bome worftteda itom'S«ir\&, «)isi\>\nss^! 
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1 Isabellay suddenly reoollecting that this had been the result 

ler first morning's shopping there ; ''and plenty of your dearly- 

OYed white silk." 

* No ! — ^Is it possible P You don't know how happy you have 

de me, Isabella. That white silk part of the busmess has 

m hanging like a stone round my neck. It is so beautiful, 

tflo very dear, you know ! " 

^ Wilson had unpacked nothing when I came away this mom- 

l ; but before you arrive to-morrow the parcel shall be ready 

' you. There are one or two little, things," she added, looking 

md her, " to show that I did not quite forget any of you ; 

t we set off from Paris rather sooner than I ezpectrd, or there 

iild have been more of them." 

" Dear child ! " exclaimed Mrs. Worthington, " not in the 

dst of your greatest and gayest splendour will you ever 

set us. But I thought you came home sooner than you 

ked of, Isabella. How did this happen P Did Wentworth 

b impatient to install his fair sovereign in her own beautiful 

minions P " 

" I suppose so," said Isabella, again rising to go. 

" But do tell us something about poor dear Mary Wilson," 

d Miss Lucy. " Does she answer, my dear P Do you think 

9 will do for lady's own maid to one of your great fortune P I 

idl be so sorry if she does leave you." 

" There is no danger of that, I think," replied Mrs. Went- 

irth. " I wish for no greater accomplishments than she 






But, Isabella," began her mother, " I wish you would not 

in Bueh a hurry ; we have fiffcy things " 

" Dear, dear mamma I " she replied, now looking very much 
earnest, " I do assure you I wish to go now ; it is quite a 
ig drive, you know, round by Abbot's Prestcm. Good-bye, 
at Ghxistiiia — ^good bye, aunt Lucy." 

" Oh ! I quite forgot the drive round," said Mrs. Worthing- 
1, at length rising from her seat. " But you are never very 
ig dressing, Isabella." 

Uabella ghnced at the timepiece, and changed colour, as she per- 
ived that it was past five ; but still there were adieus to be made, 
d an hour fixed for their joining company for the expedition 
the morrow, yet Mrs. Wentworth, though really terrified at 
9 probable consequences of her being too late, could neither 
ecede the party to her carriage, nor utt^r one syllable that 
old effectually accelerate their lingering movements by 
mmunicating any portion of the anxiety which impelled her 
m. 
At length, however* they were all once more la and on the 
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carriage, Mr. Worthington sharing tlie coacTi-box, and ^ 
vent to the gaiety of his lieart by sitting in such an attitii 
might enable him to chat with those within. Both the 
glasses were down to facilitate this communication, ant 
i*esult of it was hearty and repeated laughter on the pi 
Margaret, as her fatner indulged his happy spirits in- 
ludicrous anticipations as to the various modes in \ 
Charles was likely to use the privilege of being brother-i 
to Oak Park. 

Exactly at the moment when this mirth was at its acm^ 
bella perceived her husband and his groom advancing at a 
trot to meet them. She had drawn herself back into the o 
of the carriage, to hide herself, as it were, from the merry 
that rang so' ominously in her ears, foretelling the globn 
disappointment that must follow after it, so that Mr. Wenti 
as he approached, saw only his father, mother, and sister h 
in possession of the equipage. 

" Here's Mr.Wentworth ! " exclaimed Margaret, upon i 
Mr. Worthington turned himself round, and perceived hi 
gant son-in-law in the act of drawing up his rein, and mak 
signal to his coachman to stop. 

"Welcome home, my dear Wentworth ! " said the W( 
rector, hazarding a fall from his high seat, by leaning from 
the purpose of shaking hands. 

" i beg your pardon, sir ! " said Mr. Wentworth, ski 
curbing his high-mettled steed, while seeming daintily 
helplessly to yield himself to its caprices ; " but my mare i 
restless." 

" Well, never mind, my dear fellow, we shall meet soon 
often, I trust, where no prancing jade shall check our fri( 
greeting." 

" Pray is Mrs. Wentworth with you P " said the gn 
horseman, bowing slightly, in acknowledgment of the affectii 
prediction. 

" Here she is to answer for herself," said Mrs. Worthin 
who had been vainly smiling and kissing her hand, fron 
moment Mr. Wentworth had appeared. ' 

Isabella, thus called upon, leaned from the side window, 
Baid, " I hope it is not very late, Wentworth P" 

The master of the now docile mare drew his watcb fron 
waistcoat-pocket, and holding it at the length of its c 
showed her silently the hour. For an instant she raised her 
to his face ; and though the features were quite unmov< 
their symmetrical regularity, her eve had already lean 
understand the slight rigidity which denoted ill-humour. 
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** I had no idea it was so late ! " she said, colonring. *' Had 
you not better let ns drive on, Marmaduke P I will set them 
down, and can drive home by Driford Lane ; the road is very- 
good at this season." 

" Go on to Mr. Worthington's parsonage, Eichard," said 
Mr. Wentworth, ** and then turn and drive home by the high 
road.*' He then lifted his hat very gracefully from his head, 
backed his horse a step or two, and the carriage passed him. 

" How very handsome Mr. Wentworth looks on horseback ! " 
said Margaret. 

" Most graceful and dignified indeed ! " said her mother. 
*' Nobody will suspect you, Isabella, of having married for 
money ; for, to be sure, any woman in the world might be in 
lore with him." 

** He was not displeased, was he, my dear, at seeing i)s all 
driving about with vouP I am afraid he thinks we have kept 
Toa too late. Is he very particular about his dinner-hour, 
Isabella P" said her father. 

" I believe he is very desirous that the servants should be 
regular in everything," she replied. 

"Oh ! that's it, is itP He is quite right; I like him the 
better for it. Grood conduct cannot exist in any station of life 
without order and regularity. But I hope he is not really vexed P 
Do you think he is P " 

••"bray do not suppose so," said Isabella, evasively. " I am 
not above half an hour later than I ought to be." 

*' Well, well, we must take care anomer time : I promise you 
I shall not encourage your running counter to so very excellent 
a regulation — but it was not your fault ; it was all owing to aunt 
Lucy and her stitching." 

They now reached the rectory gate, when it was decided they 
should not drive in ; a hasty kiss was given by each to the 
beautiful mistress of Oak Park, and she was driven away to her 
splendid home. 

On reaching it she saw nothing of Mr. Wentworth, and 
hastening to her dressing-room, so rapidly despatched the 
business of the toilet, that she reached the drawing-room by ten 
minutespast six. 

Mr. Wentworth was standing with the bell-rope in his hand 
when she entered, and the butler, as it seemed, was waiting out- 
side the door in readiness to answer it, for he appeared the 
instant it was pulled. 

" Bring dinner ! " were the only words pronounced, and then 
Mr. Wentworth took up the newspaper. 

Is ther^ anj newa to-d&y, Marmaduke?" ttBA^\i\^ -^ovisi^ 
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wife, detennined not to take it for granted that she was in dis- 
grace for being ten minntes too late for dinner. 
He did not raise his eyes from the paper immediately ; hat 

Sresently, having occasion to turn the page, he looked rery 
emnrely at her, and said, — 

"Did you speak P" 

" I asked if there were any news, Marmadoke." 

He was standing at the window, for the light was fading ; hat 
upon her saying this, he walked across the room, and pla^gd the 
paper on the taole that stood before her sofa. 

" What shall I say next P '' thonsht Isabella. Bnt the next 
moment brought her relief, for the dinner was announced. 

Mr. Wentworth then approached her, and with the most 
gracefol politeness presented his arm ; in passing through the 
billiard-room, which divided the drawing and dimng rooms, he 
spoke not, bnt as soon as they were seated at table with their 
tnree attendant servants about them, everything that could be 
uttered demonstrative of attention at table, was i^dressed by the 
gentleman to the lady; and being received and answered on her 
part with the sweetest good-humour and cheerfulness, all thincB 
seemed right again, and she even ventured to tell him thatab 
the party she had invited, excepting her uncle David, had 
accepted the invitation she had conveyed to them. 

" I am glad to hear it, my love," he replied very graciously. 
** Philip," turning to the man behind his chair, " let Mra. 
Oldfield know that the party mentioned by her mistress this 
morning will dine here to-morrow," adding with a nod to the 
butler, ** There will be seven at table." 

When the servants left the room, however, all inclination for 
conversation seemed to leave it with them, and Isabella ate her 
grapes in silence. This continued unbroken till he said, " Do 
you take any more wine, Isabella P " 

" "No more, I thank you," was the reply, but she had still three 
more grapes to eat, and when he had attentively watched till 
those had been despatched, he spoke again. " Do you make a 
habit of sitting long after dinner, Mrs. Wentworth P " 

" Oh, no! lam quite ready to go," she replied, rising, upon 

which he darted to the door ; and having opened it for her, 

bowed gravely as she passed. 

# * * # # 

When moralists, religionists, and philosophers of all sorts set 

about reasoning on the phenomena of the world we live in, and 

contemplating the mass of human misery to be found therein, 

traco it to all the fearful crimes that since the fall of man have 

found their way into the heart, they ovct\ooV oTife\\\.V\» Q»»skft qC 

BafFeriDg, which Wights more liappinesB, an^L ncxjtoc^^afc^^^c^Xa 
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)oriio]i of Grod's bonnteoas favonn, than all the other heiDOus 
inormities of our deprared race put together. This hatefal, 
itealthy» heart-destroyinjg blight is often found where every- 
-lung like atrocious vice is utterly unknown, and where many of 
ihe very lughest yirtues flourish. Probity, liberality, temper- 
mce, obseryant piety, may all exist with a sour temper ; yet 
many a human being has been hung in chains, whose justly 
panished deeds have not caused one-hundredth part the pain to 
nis fellow-men which a cross temperament is sure to give. How 
often has a bright sunny day risen upon a healthy, prosperous^ 
^j-spirited race, each hour of which, 

"Thoagh blessed with all that Heaven can send," 

Ii88 been poisoned, mildewed, and rendered hateful to every 
member or it, by the habitual ill-humour of its head. Yet all 
the reprobation cast on such a one, is summed up in the gentle 
phiaaeSy " He is a tiresome man," or, " She has a disagreeable 
temper, poor woman ! " Fulminate your bolts, ye moral teachers, 
against the unschooled self-indulgence that generates this 
lomestio curse ! Let men see, as in a glass, the hideous contrast 
between their crooked, crabbed natures, and the sweet image of 
EBm who taught the doctrine of perfect love ! Do this, and your 
preaching may not be in vain. 

# * * * * 

IsabeUa walked slowly onward through the noble billiard-room 
to the well-lit, many-mirrored, richly-draperied drawing-room, 
and seating herself on a low chair beside the Are, had much ado 
not to weep in the midst of her splendour. 

" This wiU never do ! " thought she. " Surely I am a fool to 
feel so very miserable because my husband looks grave. He 
loves me passionately ; he is generous, polite, handsome, in- 
tellectual, and shall I break my heart because he is not always 
IS gay as my young brother Charles, or quite as sweet-tempered 
u my uncle David, or my own dear father P I am wrong, very 
wrong, and shall grow positively wicked if I don't take care. 
Where is my work-box — dear Margjaret's pretty present P But 
no, that will not do just now. I think I'll read ; " and going to 
a circular table, round which were ranged as a border, a minature 
get of British poets, she took the first her hand touched, and 
felt she had drawn a prize, when she perceived it was a volume 
(tf Spenser. 

With a good deal of virtuous moral energy, she deteTmM\^"'tf> 
make herself very happy and comfortable — dte'w «ii \\\X\ft \^«5^^ 
towuds the sola, placed a pair of shaded 'wax.-'Ni^JaXA \jlV3^'^^ 
uranged a fyot-atool, and then opening lier book., ^\x» x^^^-^ 
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** Oft when my spirit doth spread her bolder wing^s 
In mind to mount up to the purest sky, 
It dovm is weigh*d with thought of eartlily things. 
And clogg'd with burden of humanity.'* 

" Alas ! alas ! and so it is with me/' thought Isabella ; 
pure sky I aim at, is the quiet region of peace ; but whc 
saj how many of the earthly things that weigh me down 
within myself P I will do battle with my rebellious tempe 
cease to bemoan myself every time the generous being wL 
chosen me from out the world, shall chance to look more 
than I would wish him to do. Deai* Marmaduke ! you 
come and find me the docile and contented wife you 8 
deserve to have." 

But Marmaduke did not come, and Isabella read and 
till at last the door opened, a servant entered, and a silver ^ 
was presented to her, on which lay a neatly folded letter. 

The man retired without raising his eyes to the face < 
mistress, — a forbearance which might fairly be attribut 
amiable feeling on the part of the good Philip,— for he hac 
several years with his master, and during some part of eac 
been accustomed to his method of proceeding whenei 
happened (which, to say the truth, was pretty frequently] 
he quarrelled with his mother. On all such occasions n 
accustomed to write her letters, which in the servant's hall 
designated ** papers," and the frequent phrase, " Maste 
been sending another paper to the old duchess," was inva] 
imderstood to announce a state of warfare between the I 
powers. 

It was not without something like a pang at his heart, th 
experienced valet delivered to Wilson the letter Isabella re< 
from Mr. Wentworth at Paris. " Oh, Mrs. w Wilson ! 
beginning with his papers already ! " were tne words ' 
accompanied it, whicn, though to the uninitiated Wilson 
expressed little, were in fact pregnant with most ominous 
bodings. It may easily be supposed that this second des 
confirmed them all ; and if a very honest feeling of pity c 
part of the messenger could have softened the contents < 
packet, it might have cut less deeply into the young he^ 
which it was addressed. 

Isabella turned pale as she opened it : but there was nc 
eye to look at her ; and it was with herself alone that sh 
to hold counsel on the best manner of replying to the foil* 
lines:— 

** Nothing, perhaps, is more repugnant to the habitual refinement of a 

man, my dear Isabella, than the necessity of finding; ia\>\t v* \tYi «lxvy one,—! 

may easily believe that this repugnance to a duty* «\'nqcv« so ^^ov^ietoQ 

execution to the polished elegance of a pcrjou of l^csYaon, tsvxjax \» ^ 
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ea the olitl^ct is a young: and beautifal woman. I have ahready hinted 
I cannot bat anticipate from a younfc person whose early years have 
rovrs have done, many defects and deficiencies which it will be my 
; necessary duty both to notice and to reform. To do so by words 
bo yourself, which, however carefully modified, might possibly be dis- 
oald require a degree of harshness totally at variance with my maimers 
ndples. It is by the pen, therefore, my love, that I shall utter such 
ts necessary for you to leam, and I trust to the good principles incul- 
or respectable parents (as I have before told you) as a guarantee for 
tegthem without permitting your temper to be in any degree irritated 
sttBRering the tender love I have a right to expect from you to be chilled 
. bgr the pain it may be occasionally my duty to inflict. Among the 
ings for which you have to be thankful, Isabella, it is not perhaps the 
"on are sure never to be wounded, however great the provocation, by 
pproaching to ungentlemanlike language. This is, I am certein, im- 
ad it will be in the most temperate terms I can select that I shall ani- 
the strange events of to-day. 

t but lament, my love, that you should have reached your present age 
erfection of womanly beauty vtrithout ever having had an opportunity 
; an idea of the use and purposes for which people of fashion charge 
with the trouble and expense of keeping private ctoriages. But for 
mate ignorance on your part,— and I really must add on that of your 
— I should have this day been spared the contemplation of a spectacle 
most incongruous and disgusting. 

ID words, Isabella, to describe the painful astonishment of my feelings 
ny own equipage, built at the most expensive and fashionable repo- 
[mdon, with horses and caparisons of the first cost and style, the 
•out, liveries, harness, and all as finished and as elegant as art and 
malce them. I cannot, I say, express the dismay and astonishment 
I perceived that this equipage was made to assume the appearance and 
! c^ce of a stage-coach. Of course, my dear, I am aware that one or 
onr men of fashion have indulged the merry whim of having among 
t carriages one that elegantly mimics the outward form and seeming 
conveyance ; and I am inclined to believe that you may have heard of 
it some notion of such a caprice having been considered as among the 
raries of fashion, may have occasioned the tremendous exhibition of 
g. But if this be so, my dearest Isabella, think for an instant with all 
f reflection which your young mind can exercise, — think, I say, how 
Important it is, that, being most unexpectedly placed in a situation 
& rCg^t to follow where the hig:hest order of fashion leads, you should 
iw how this upward and slippery path may be followed in safety ! It 
love, that you will indeed want a sustaining hand, and no woman ever 
df to obey one more ready to extend it than myself. Observe, in the 
■nee, what the want of such a guide has led you to. When a man of 
ilgea in the eccentricity to which I have alluded, he orders a carriage 
expressly for the purpose, and with three or four servants placed 
t, drives a friend beside him on the coach-box into Hyde Park for the 
vying the stare that will follow them. But can you fancy a party of 
p part in such a frolic ? Can you imagine that any one would occupy 
of siich a machine ? Merciful Heaven ! When I think of the spectacle 
ling, my feelings become almost too painful to bear ! Can I ever forget 
kcked female heads protruded, amidst unseemly bursts of laughter, to 
Bggerles of the outside passenger who sat beside the coachman 1 I 
ihok of it— indeed I must not, if I have any hope of retaining towards 
ings from which I have expected to derive the chief happiness of my 
le suiiject drop into eternal oblivion. No excuses, no apologies can 
gony with which I think of it ; and you should be grateful to the affec- 
leads me to insist upon its never being mentioned more. The only 
I could receive I have already drawn from my coachman, who assures 
y that the carriage, thus frightfully metamorphosed, was seen by no 
gaping rustic or two who took their hats off to the liveries, probably 
ig at all aware of the manner in which they were disgraced. 
I close this communication — which, remember, is in no way to be 
irlmi we meet— I must .call your attention, my dear, to another point. 
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on which TOO have been gviltj of a gross violatimk Cpardon the atrenctt of thi 
phrase in favour of its justice) of duty *ad propriety. I allude to the Utteneas of 
the hour at which you returned to your mansion. There la a rode want of ob- 
servance in this to whidi I have been little accustomed, and I diall hope new to 
be exposed to it again. 

** Lay this afTectionate counsel to your heart, my Isabdla, and feel aa you i 
to do the blessing of being united to a husband who not only Is capable of oo 
ing in you every fault of education and habit of which he may have reason to < 
plain, but who thus sedulously guards you from the mortificaticm of hearing yo« 
faults commented upon. Prove to me that you thus feel and know how to ann- 
ciate my delicacy and Idndness, by letting me see you when wa meet at the MV 
of coffee as sweetly serene and as tenderly affectionate as I wish. 

** I am, my beloved Isabella, 

« Your ever affectionate husband* 

"MaKBIADUKS WSHTWOBn. 

" P.S. I wish that aU my letters to you should be preserved.** 

Had Isabella's new-born philosophy strength enough to help 
her to get through this letter with meekness and resignationr 
Scarcel3r : but it made a stand that enabled her to caetk het 
propensity to weep. She could not honestly have repeated the 
words, " Dear Marmaduke ! " as she had coaxed herself to utter 
them an hour before ; but she determined, as nearly as her tn&e 
nature would let her, to take the tone he dictated, and rmH^ 
did feel thankful that, if such communications were to make 
part of her destiny, they were not to be discussed afterwudk 

Isabella looked at the timepiece. The hour of co£Pee was 
already come ; so she quietly folded up the letter and deposited 
it in the drawer of the table before her, of which she rereraiily 
put the key in her pocket, and then returning to the sweet love- 
making of Spenser's delicious sonnets, strove with all her power 
to forget that all such visions of future happiness as he ua^ 
dwells upon, and of which her dreams, too, had been made 
up a few short weeks before, had vanished for ever from her 
hopes ! 

In less than a quarter of an hour her husband appeared. 
His countenance had an expression which she began to unde^ 
stand, but which might have puzzled a physiognomist. It was 
tranquil, smooth, and all but benign in its serenity ; but she 
still read restraint and stiffness there. However, he stalked 
with long and rapid strides towards her, and held out his hand. 
She rose and took it ; and so well had she schooled herself to 
bear with him, that had not his letter carried with it something 
like insult to her dear family, she would perhaps have had httie 
difficulty in receiving him with all the real Kindness that she 
wished to feel. But "the waggeries qf the outside passenger^ 
clung to her memoir with very dangerous pertinacity ; and when 
she would have smiled in reply to ms cvvvL c^^^Vvm, " Are yott 
ready for coffee, my love P" the effort 'WttB"b«30TA\«jt vX^ks&ii^ 
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the tears rnsbed to her eyes, and, in answer to the gathering 
frown which instantly darkened his countenance, she exclaimed — 

" O Marmadnke ! I do so love my father ! " 

NothiDf^ could be farther from her intentions than this out- 
breaiting of genuine feeling, it was quite contrary to her idea of 
what was right, it was inconsistent witli eyery dictate of pru- 
dence ; bat her heart swelled^ and the words burst forth against 
her wfll. 

Well indeed might she tremble when she had uttered them, 
for his whole plan of operations being for the moment entirely 
OFerthrown, he felt as u he too might indulge himself; and once 
more the words, " Leave me, madam ! leaye me, if you please ! " 
sounded in her ears. 

Bat this time no thought of momentary release for herself 
made her hasten to obey it : she remembered at the instant that 
her family were to assemble round her on the morrow ; and the 
fesr that now seized upon her was lest all their joy should 
be tamed to mourning oy finding her on bad terms with her 
hnsbaad. 

"Forgxre me, Marmadnke! forgive me!" she cried, timidly 
seising his hand and pressing it to her lips ; " I did not mean 
to offend you." 

" Not mean to offend me I " he replied sternly enough ; but 
he did not withdraw his hand. She was so beautiful in the 
hamility of her penitence, and that humility was the mood he 
so deany loyed, that he condescended to bend forward his lofty 
head and Idap her forehead. 

" Do not abuse my excessive tenderness, Isabella ! " he said ; 
" bat henceforward receive all I say to you as you ought to do. 
You are forgiven ! " and again he kissed her. 

The gentleness of woman's love is very great ; but it is not 
her only feeling: she is as susceptible of the pain produced 
from outraged pride as the stoutest and haughtiest of her mas- 
ters, and Mr. Wentworth erred in thinking his caresses could 
heal the wound he had given. Isabella would far rather that he 
had not kissed her 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Thsbb was one peculiarity in the temper of Mr. Wentworth, 

whieh would have been tormenting to any one, but was e^i^cvd^ks^ 

so to Isabella, firom being diametrically tihe Tevei^e oi "^^ orvti. 

Deeply ss herjoujkg love had been wounded to \\.i^ "^erj ^cpoa^sft 

MDd eenties-^i^ her heart, her conBcience, "het yad^^cBKoX.1 '^^ 

I 2 
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longer recognized any superiority in her husband but tl 
power, — deeply as this rapid and melancholy change had w 
its way, there was still left a feeling of gratified vanity, f 
obligation, which, on her part, led to kindness. In each 
therefore, of the rough passages that had already occurrc 
tween them, his mode of concluding the scene, by accor( 
formal forgiveness, might have sufficed (had she been th( 
party concerned) to have thrown it into perfect oblivion ; 
was evident that, with him, the case was otherwise. It wj 
that, when the breakfast of the following morning again j 
them opposite to each other, he made any reference in hi 
versation to what had passed ; on the contrary, he most 
pulously, and as it were laboriously, avoided it. But i 
perceive that the subject and the ofience were still on his 
was impossible. It may seem like a paradox to say thj 
lingering morgue was not occasioned by any hardness of te 
but the contrary; yet so it was. On no occasion die 
Wentworth ever acknowledge to himself that he was "w 
Nevertheless, truth would have her right ; and if she cou 
wring this from his stubborn self-approval, she contriv 
spite of him, to produce a sort of gnawing unrest, of wh 
called upon to explain it, he would have said, and with 
sincerity, that he thought he had been unkindly and unwo 
treated, and that tite remembrance of it made him sad. 

Had Isabella fully understood this, the genuine sweetn 
her disposition would have led her to meet this kind of b: 
self-reproach in such a manner as to heal the wounds it i 
but as it invariably gave to his manner the appearance of 
coldness and restraint towards herself, her only resource 8< 
to be in patient endurance, which in her was so genui 
gentle, so free from every shadow of afiectation, that, pei 
he lo?ed her for it. And thus it happened, that she, wl 
guiltless in word and thought, gradually became, in sp 
all her efiforts to prevent it, that reprobated thing, a t 
icho does not love her husband; while he, though ofbei 
suading himself that he ought to love her less, daily f< 
admiration and esteem for her increase. 
But this is rather forestalling. 

Notwithstanding the chilling effect of Mr. Wentworth'i 
ner, Isabella ventured, before she left the breakfast-tab 
next morning, to speak of the expected visit of her famil 
to ask him '* which drawing-room he would have lightec 
was a happy question, as it enabled him to indulge at o 
two of his strongest propensities — ostentation, and the pro) 
of the contrary; and it certainly did mote toN(n«d^ T<i^V«r 
eood'humour than anything else bIol© could "^"^e ^«id» 
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vovld wigli you, my dear Mrs. Wentworfch, in this, as in 
ling else, I am sure, to consult your own wishes ; but, 
latter of opinion, I am inclined to say, that I think it 
be more judicious to use the ^eat room. For myself, I 
riily hate and despise everythmg like display and parade, 
ahould assuredly vote for making no difference whatever, 
eeiving them in our common sitting-room ; but, though I 
srse to dwell upon it, I am aware of the necessity of giving 
imily every consequence in my power, even in the eyes of 
vants ; this is important; and, moreover, the sort of respect 
by the use of this apartment, may be gratifying to the 
we expect ; a consideration to which, I must beg you to 
J, I shall never be indifferent." 

ourse it was the duty of Isabella to say, " You are very 
and as she was quite willing to believe that such was his 
im, she did say it ; but how willingly would she have given 
> privilege of using her great drawing-room for ever, could 
ereby have made him feel, as she did, that no demonstra- 
f ceremony could be welcome between him and them ! 
his, however, could never, never be, she already knew with 
of instinctive certainty, a thousand times stronger than the 
reracious assurance ever produced. 
she had, however, the satisfaction of perceiving that her 
on, and the train of thought it opened, were operating very 
■ably upon the temper, or, as she would have Kindly called 
I nerves of her husoand. He looked relieved, animated, 
most happy. 

think, my love, that it may be as well to have the library 
i too," he said, after meditating upon the subject for some 
es. ** Your father may feel this as a compliment to himself." 
shall be very glad to have the library opened, Marmaduke," 
1 his wife ; " for if papa should not think niuch about it, 
is one, I assure you« who will." 
nd who is that, dearest — your fair self?" 
h, no ! I could go into it, you know, at any time ; but I 
unking of my aunt Christina. Do you know, Marmaduke, 
he is a very literary lady— quite a blue-stocking, and an 
ressP" 

. Wentworth raised his arched eyebrows with an expression 
aade Isabella smile. 

ball you be very much afraid of her P" said she. 
o, I hopi> not, he replied ; " but we must take care my 
»r never sees her. You have no idea of the intenait^ c^Vi«t 
r when she hears of that sort of thin^." ^^ 

Then msr we expect Mrs. Wentworth, Mwcm^Axiiift - , 
fwards the end of the w^ek, I hope. 1 \otx% iotVc^ «rw^ 
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She lias not vet seen either of the newly-farnished rooms, and 
till she shall have passed judgment on them, I cannot feel satis- 
fied that they are right. Her taste is absolutely perfect." 
* • • • • 

At a quarter before six precisely, the Abbot's Preston car 
arrived, laden, as Mr. Wentworth would have called it, with the 
rector, four ladies, aaid the rectory man>of-all-work. There was 
something of painful incongruity in the appearance of the four 
ladies wim their bonnets on, as they were ushered by a doable 
file of servants from their simple carriage to the splendid draw- 
ing-room. 

''Dearest Isabella! You are dressed already, I see," said 
Mrs. Worthington, as she embraced her: "but we must all ask 
leave to mount to your apartment before we can be fit to make 
our appearance here." 

Eejoiced at heart that Mr. Wentworth had not left his dress- 
ing-room, Isabella, after a hasty embrace to each, hurried forward 
to lead them up stairs, and hiappily accomplished their passage 
across the hall before the master of the house appeared. Once 
safely ensconced within her own premises, she enjoyed, for a feir 
short moments, the delight of seeing them all around her without 
restraint. Her mother was in raptures at the elegance of the 
whole apartment. Her aunt Lucy eulogized the rose-wood 
work-table in tibie boudoir ; Margaret, the pretty well-filled book- 
shelves ; and Miss Clark the supreme luxury of a writing-table, 
wax-lights, and fire-screen, all in one. 

" And where is Wilson P" said Miss Lucy ; " pray let us see 
poor dear Mary. It will be worth a guinea to see her happiness 
among all this grandeur." 

" May I ring the bell for her, Isabella P " said Margaret ; " I 
know she will be delighted to see us." 

The bell was rung, and immediately answered by Wilson, who 
did indeed seem very glad to see them ; but yet showed less 
satisfaction at being transplanted to this region of elegance than 
they expected. 

" I do believe she has got too much used to these fine things 
already to care much about them," said Miss Lucv, adding, wi§i 
a good-humoured smile, " are you not very, very nappy, Mary?" 

"O, yes; certainly, ma*am," replied the girl, coloormg. 
" Shall I do your hair for you, Miss Margaret P " 

" Mary Wilson, you are spoiled, I do declare !" said Miss Lacj. 
" I thought we should have seen you out of your wits with joy 
and gladness." 

" I must learn to bo steady and servant-like in my manners, 
now, Miaa Lucy ; it would not \>o "^to^t m xoa \o ^q*^ ^mA 
everyiJung I feel,*' replied Wilson. 
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I what did you think of Paris, Mary P Were you as 
alighted with it as your mistress P" said Mrs. Worthing- 
nring to Isabella's first happy letter. 
lon't know, ma'am," said Wilson, busying herself 
;»ga>et'8 beautiful hair. " It is a very tine place. I 

1 will be too late, dear creatures !" cried Isabella, in a 
' real alarm, on hearing a clock strike six. " I must not 
talk any more. You look very nice, aunt Lucy. Come, 
ugaret ; come, mamma. Aunt Christina ! are you going 
upon my little library P " 

$ 60, my dear, I do assure you," replied the learned lady ; 
et would be too light and frothy for my appetite. You 
ither Malthus nor Martineau ! " 

ig at length safely conyeyed her party to the drawing- 
^ain, Isabella had the satisfaction of seeing that, though 
at least three minutes past six o'clock, her husband 
L the ladies of her family very graciously ; and certainly 
oould be more graceful than his attitude and manner, ae 
1 upon the hearth-rug, before his motheiwin-law, listening 
ielighted encomiums on the decorations and fiomiture of 
n, all of which had been renewed since she had seen it 

alj they neither of them had wearied of the theme when 

was announced, and he handed her to the place at his 

and with an air of so much kindness, that the eyes of 

i, who watched it all, sparkled with happiness. 

tinner was little short of magnificent ; and the mistress 

sast was as much surprised at the mock turtle and potage 

sfftnerriles, the turbot and salmon procured by express 

ftunton, and all the other et eeteras of the ostentatious 

nment, as her guests could be. She sighed as she felt 

le this was like a welcome to be often repeated ; but no such 

urred to the rest of the party. Mr. Worthington, indeed, 

. a little at his young daughter upon the subject, saying — 

, Wentworth will l^ fri^tened, I suspect, at this your 

3cimen of ordering dinner, Isabella. You must consult 

imma a little, my dear, before you invite us again." 

11a hardly knew now to answer, so she smiled, and looked 

Lusband. 

! ho ! it is his fault, is it P" said the rector, shaking his 

his son-in-law. *' If it be meant for what we rustics call 

^warming, it is all very well, Wentworth ; but for G^d'a 

m't treat us again in this grandee st^le." 

fUrer plaiean had no monstrouB pyxamvA. o^ ^o^«t^^ 

le part of the company to play at \>o-i^eep m^^2!ftft olOossc 
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«o Isabella liad no difficulty in tracing the effect of this new 
" wagf?®ry" upon her husband. 

Anf^ry constitutions, when others blush, turn pale ; and while 
Mr. Wentworth was struggling to reply in such terms as should 
not disfirrace his dignity, ma face became almost perfectly colour- 
less. Mr. Worthington, whose laughiug eye was fixed upon 
him, perceived it with great alarm ; and never dreaming that it 
was produced by any moral cause, exclaimed with affectionate 
vehemence, "My dear Wentworth, you are ill! For God's 
sake, what ails you P " And the good man rose firom his chair 
to hasten to him. 

" It is nothing, sir ; nothing, I assure you," replied Mr. Went- 
worth, with a movement of his hand that seemed to beseech him 
to re-seat himself; and pouring out a glass of water, he drank ik 
off as one might do who feels a faintness, but resolves to conquer 
it. AH the ladies first looked at him and then at Isabella, to 
see how she bore the alarm. But there was, they all thought, a 
most extraordinary degree of philosophical composure in her 
beautiful eyes, as now, turned from her nusband upon them, they 
seemed to observe, with something more like curiosity than 
alarm, what they thought about it. 

Poor girl ! she was a very unskilled hypocrite ; and being at 
this moment relieved from great terror (for she saw that for the 
time the paroxysm was over), her spirits revived, and she was 
considerably gayer than before her husband had turned as pale 
as death. 

He, too, was well pleased that he had so far mastered himself 
as not to destroy the effect he intended to produce on his new 
relatives. He had deliberately fprmed his plan on this head, and 
attached great importauce to its success. His object was, to in^* 
press them all with so lofty an idea of his wealth, consequence^ 
and immense superiority in all ways, as to render the reserve 
and distance which it was essential to his comfort to retain with 
them afterwards, a matter of no surprise. It was certainly his 
intention that the mind of his wife should be included in this 
process, which would not only prevent any active opposition <m 
her part to the blockade which was to protect his lofty gates^ 
but must of necessity produce also the desirable effect of ^s- 
playing his exclusive love to herself to the greatest advantage. 

The effort it was necessary for him to make in order that h» 
might not destroy, by any untimely ebullition of anger, this wise 
and well-arranged svstem, was not made without difficulty ; bat 
it was one in which ne was not unpractised ; for his mother, even 
while she fostered the sour irritability which was the besetting 
▼ice of his character by every observance and every indulgence 
'yrhieh a rich widowed mother has the dangerous power to 
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lestow, exacted in return snflcient decorum of manner before 
fitnesses to preyent, as she said, his ^eat qualities from bcinjs: 
nixed up and adulterated in men's minds b;^ the display of his 
)nly weakness. ''I care little for your not being greatly beloved, 
2d[armaduke/' she said, after a lecture on this subject ; '* few 
perBona so very highly gifted by nature and fortune as yourself 
escape such a degree of envy as is apt to canker afTection — at 
least, such is the result of my personal experience ; but I would 
rather see you in your grave, than pointed at as a man whose 
choleric temper coidd make him forget that he was a gentleman. 
I know my own temper to be violent, you know it too, my 
son ; bat did you ever see me condescend to let the spying eyes 
of ordinary human beings penetrate what was passing within 
me P Servants are but so many articles of animated furniture, 
made in some degree sentient for our use, and towards them it 
matters little how we bear ourselves ; an extra gratuity will set- 
tle anything and everjrthing with them. Therefore, respecting 
your attendants, I trust you to your own discretion, quite sure 
that you will learn after a few years not to give way to any 
degree of violence that shall give them too great an advantage 
over jou. But towards such as, being admitted to our society, 
have in some sort a right to sit in judgment on us, restrain your 
vehemence, let the doing so cost you what it may ; and soothe 
jounelf under the effort by remembering that, in your station, 
you most perpetually find yourself in situations of sufficient 
superiority to license a freer expression of feeling." 

This doctrine sank deep into the young man's mind, for it was 
congenial to it ; vanity worked within hmi as strongly as choler, 
and (or a time was often able to master it. 

The dinner, therefore, proceeded with every appearance of the 
most elegant hospitality, and was not without its enjoyments to 
moat of the party. Mrs. Worthington, good and pious Christian 
aa she was, could not be quite insensible to the glory of sitting 
Mi such a table, as the mother of its mistress ; and little tickling 
zeminiscences of hints that she had listened to concerning young 
ladies of great county consequence, who it was thought possible 
Biight aspire to the place her Isabella now occupied, more than 
once caused furtive dimples to play about her handsome mouth. 
A sort of masculine modification of the same feeling was not 
iranting to increase the kind-hearted rector's pleasure at thus 
finding himself for the first time seated at a table spread for him 
by a darling child. Margaret, indeed, sighed a little, as she 
thought how very happry she could be under similar circum- 
stances to those of her sister, but at the liuudxedOLi wk\. o^ "^^ 
cost. Miss ChnBtina bad her own grati^c&tioua % wie ^^» ^^ 
displeased to stow the butler and the three £oo\.meu>ao^ Vft«*GC>: 
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she despised all the dainties they offered to her acceptance — 
shook her head most expressively as each successive dish was 
presented at her elbow, occasionally asking for the ** vegetables," 
which formed the chief part of her philosophical regimen ; and 
when the champagne was poured, sparkling to the orim of the 
^lass, beside her, she was not sorry for the opportunity of pushing 
it from her with an air of deep moral distaste, saying as she did 
«o, "For me P Oh ! no." 

Miss Lucy's enjoyment was not so intellectual ; she really did 
think everything superlatively delicious ; and, though too well 
l)ehaved to talk about it, a few expressive looks passed between 
her and her piresiding niece, expressive on her part of unequi- 
vocal approbation, while on tiiat of the pleased Isabella, there was 
an answering look of satisfsustion, that " vouched the feast," as 
often as their eyes encountered. 

To Mr. Wentworth, indeed, the period was one of almost un- 
mixed suffering. The risk he had run of rendering worse than 
abortive the object of this annoying rSunion, by giving way to 
a burst of temper at the beginning of it, caused him to put such 
restraint upon himself, as made mm feel that his spirit was in 
chains. 

" And for whom," thought he, '' do I endure all this P If it 
were a prince of the blood — ^if they were even of noble lineage, 
I could bear it better. O fool ! to fancy that perfect beauty 
could only be found, like a violet, in the shade ! " 

But his sufferings had by no means reached their climax, till» 
with reluctant step and haughty brow, he had followed his 
father-in-law to the drawing-room. 

Another man might have derived consolation, or, at least, ex- 
perienced something like relief, from the cool freshness of the 
Dottle of exquisite claret which followed the departure of the 
ladies ; but not so Mr. Wentworth. He detested wine ; and 
though scrupulously careful that none but of the finest quality 
should ever be quoted as appearing at his table, he had a truly 
ascetic indifference upon the matter himself, which would have 
made nectar, if tasted in any ordinary presence, unpalatable. It 
was only when bribed by the rank or station of his guests, that 
he could prevail upon himself, even to affect the power of dis- 
criminating their flavour ; and when Mr. Worthington smacked 
his lips, and cheerfully exclaimed, " This is capital wine, Went- 
worth ! " he could not coax himself to utter any reply more 
cordial than, " Is it, sir P " as he a second time pushed the bottle 
towards him, without replenishing his own glass. 

Mr. Worthington, though he certainly liked good wine con- 
siderably better than bad, was not a man to desire much of it 
undei* ""A circumstances ; and, consoling himself by a weU^ 
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ejection on the disgosting fondness of some oonntry 
or tiiat which his son-in-law so magnanimoosly despised, 
3d without relnctance the early summons to conee, which, 
g to order, was delivered in a clear loud voice, that might 
ftde itself heard had the tahle been snrronnded with 
aUdng as loudly as any were likely to do at the table of 
mtworth. 

hort interval of separation had, however, been just long 
to make Isabella feel how very happy she might be, u 
rmitted to have with her, now and then, without cere- 
nd without difficnltr, the friends she so dearly loved. 
I seemed to look at her with such heartfelt pleasure, to 
ilate the elegance with which she was surrounded with 
ion. so greatiy exceeding her own, that she thought, if 
kt but be blessed as she was at that moment, one day in 
eeky she could easily compound, and without repinmg, 
itcrvening annoyances. 

he severely felt how little power she had to obtain this, 
[argaret, after running her fingers over the keys of a 
oent pianoforte, ran up to her and whispered, — 
YOU think, Isabella, that you shall ever invite me to 
id stay with you P " 

ope so, dearest," she answered, colouring to the temples, 
eart told her how very vague and doubtfal that hope must 
lOt it will not be yet," she added, endeavouring to speak 
•* for we are to have Mrs. Wentworth here at the end of 
ik, and her son is so devotedly attached to her, that I do 
ieve he would like any one to be here who might with- 
T attention from her.'*' 

i how long is she likely to stayP" inqmred Mar- 
it I know not exactly ; but she speaks of a week or two, 
, in her letter." 

lis moment the gentlemen appeared ; and though perhaps 
"as not one of the ladies, excepting Isabella, who would 
;knowledged to herself that Mr. Wentworth's presence 
id a disagreeable kind of restraint upon them, they all, 
Qg Miss Christina, decided upon postponing what they 
£t going to say to another time. 

L the noble-minded Christina, indeed, the case was far 
it. She had soon perceived that during dinner all chance 
ging her new nepnew in particular conversation must be 
.p ; out, stMdfastly determined not to suffer au^thu^L^ 
!r aside fimn Uie interests of the g;reat c^'W.^ati\» '^^ 
hich abe believed herself bom, b\i« «sA. vw^l^o^^ >»» 
> to the dnwiDg'Taom with netvoxxtt iss»g«i>a»^^^> *^ 
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no sooner did he appear and place himself on the mf: in hii 
usual graceful manner, supporting his elbow on the marble ihb 
of the chimneypiece, than she rose and resolutely walked aoroH 
the room to him. 

" Mr. Wentworth, may I have the pleasure of five minutes' 
conversation with you? " said she. 

He looked at her, as if not understanding what she said; 
upon which, standing on tiptoe to approach his ear, and layiog 
her hand familiarly upon his arm, she added,«— 

** I have sometmng of great importance, my dear sir, to whieii 
I am very anxious to call your attention. Will y<m tiien do ma 
the favour to come with me to that sofaP " 

For a moment he stood uncertain whether he should appear 
more absurd by according or refusing this strange request, nd 
it is probable he would have decided against her, had not two 
servants, bearing cups and cofifee, stood close to them both attka 
moment. 

" Do you take coiTec, ma*am P" he said, evading for a moment 
the giving any answer at all. 

" Yes, thank you, I venture upon coffee ; it certainly rather 
assists, than impedes the intellect. Do you not think soF" 

" I have not very deeply considered the subject, madam." 

" No P I rather wonder at that. However, I see you take 
it, so your practice is with me. And now come with me, I beff 
vou. Mr. Worthington is not fond of driving home late, and 
I fear I shall have hardly time—," 

Here Mr. Wentworth suddenly turned to speak to his wife, 
who fortunately approached him. *' My dear, let us have a song, 
if you please," said he, and prepared to lead her to the instru- 
ment, iondly hoping thereby to escape his persecutor. 

" No, no, Isabella ! you must not run away with him ! " cried 
the persevering Christina, again laying her hand upon his arm ; 
" he is going, my dear, to retire with me to yonaer sofa, tfasi 
I may explain to him a business with which it is absolutely 
necessary he should immediately become acquainted. P^y &> 
not stop him ! " 

Mr. Wentwortb, who would at any time have preferred the 
being bored within an inch of his life, to the risJc of making 
himself in any way ridiculous, now felt that, in the terrible 
dilemma into which this determined little old lady had put him, 
there was danger of this, let him reply in what manner he 
would ; and therefore, as the decided refusal which it was 
evident eould alone suffice to make her release him, must make 
him appear ungentlemanlihe as well as ridiculous, he suddenly 
decided upon the least detestable \\ue oi cotsA^cXi \3da1 theeif^ 
oamstancea Admitted, and while Ins tee\\i\ceiQ ^KraaA«d|]Bsak 
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etch other from inward ra^e, be replied with a bow worthy 
to grace any oonrt in Europe, ** I am ready to attend you, 
madam." 

IsabeUa was sorry for the absurd exposure of her peculiar 
hobby, which she well knew her einidite aunt was about to 
make ; but it was not a sorrow of the quality she had lately 
felt, for as she saw them depart, she could not suppress a smile. 
Haroily her husband saw it not, or all the forced calm of the 
last few hours would have given place, like the treacherous still- 
ness of the do^-days, to a storm that might have sent the whole 
party scampering in search of a shelter. 

But fate designed not such a catastrophe ; while Isabella and 
Margraret very sweetly warbled some of their favourite duets, 
Mr. Wentworth resolutely seated himself beside his tormentor, 
determined to listen to whatever she might choose to say, with- 
ont permitting either herself or any one else to discover the 
disorder of mind into which she had the power to throw him. 

" Well ! thank God, my dear Wentworth," she exclaimed, " I 
have got you at last ! And perhaps, after all, it is scarcely to be 
lamented that I did not find an earlier opportunity ; for during 
yonr visit to the Continent I have greatly improved and 
matured my system. And now, before I disclose to you any 
hint of the great national measure in which I hope to obtain 
yonr assistance, let me, as a necessary, or at least a judicious 
prelimtnazy, ask you one question : What are your own peculiar 
ideas on the great, the mysterious, the puzzling subject of 
population P" 

" Ma'am P" uttered in an accent of interrogative astonishment, 
was the reply. 

•* You do not comprehend me. Perhaps I know why you do 
not," she replied, smiling complacently. *' It is more than pos- 
nUte yon may have heard it whispered in the county, that the 
gieat object to which I have devoted my life is not that of 
population. This is quite true, as you will yourself perceive 
when our conversation shall have advanced a little further. 
Bat nevertheless, in point of fact, I now consider this question 
as the great test and touchstone of eveiy legislator's prmciples. 
The time may come, Mr. Wentworth, and perhaps at no very 
distant day, when such a test will be consiciered as more satis- 
factorily conveyed by another interrogatory ; namely, this— 
* TFkai is your opinion of Mr, Wentworth* s motion ? * " 

This was spoken with a twinkle of the eye, and a sort of 
coaxing smile which would have endangered the gravity of moat 
men ; but to this peril Mr. Wentworth was olwK^ft \ii'^\s\:ci«w5^^\ 
and his onlvfeeJiBff was that of fierce impa.t\eiice, -w^oA^^a.^^^^^^^ 
^ test relief in t£e deep, silent, inward ^o\^a ^'^W3A. V\^ ^"^^^ 
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pledfred to him, that no poesible eombinatiozi ci earthlT'ereDt* 
should eyer agam force him to endure the presence of the ai* 
dacious woman who now tormented him. 

Having waited a moment for an answer, with h«r head in tiie 
attitude of a tame sparrow hoping for another enuiib» Mils 
Christina started again without it, satisfied with beliering that 
her legislative nephew was one of those invaluable listeners wlio 
do not deem their own remarks of sufficient value to justify ths 
interrupting any important statement to which they have devoted 
their attention. 

This is excellent! thought she. How very superior to my 
poor brother Worthington, who never lets me speak for five 
minutes together without interruption ! " Your siloice e xp r esses 
better than any words could do, my dear sir, your wish to 
learn the nature of the motion I thus presume yoii to have 
made," she resumed ; " and I will not keep you kmger in 
suspense." 

She now settled herself anew in her place, turned her little 
person round so as to be at right angles with his, and with the 
lore-finger of the right hand raised to within a frightful vicimtf 
of his face, while the left, in its large white glove, spread itself 
out upon her sharp little knee, she again recommenced her 
harangue. 

** In order fuller to understand how imperatively the measure 
I would propose is called for at the present moment, it will be 
only necessary to take a rapid glance over the events of the last 
few years. The ever-accelerating movement of reform hss 
brought the House of Commons to a degree of perfection, to 
which nothing can be added under the existing order of things. 
It is, indeed, even now a glorious spectacle; and when con- 
templated in comparison and contrast with the puling daju of 
Pitt, Burke, Wyndbam, and Sheridan, makes us feel what a 
bold and uncompromising reform may achieve. Yet, even thusb 
it does not fully satisfy the continually expanding hopes of the 
English people, they still feel, by what now seems an intuitive 
principle ever at work within them, that one step in their up- 
ward course leads, or ever ought to lead, to anotner ; and that 
more, much more, must yet be done ere theffreat council of the 
nation can become all that it ought to be. Where, I would takf 
can a people thus nobly aspiring, look for a model so aptly fitted 
to their nigh capacities, as that furnished by the immortals 
themselves P Does not the finest svstem of divine power ever 
conceived by man show us what ought to be P When Uie gods 
sit in council, Mr. Wentworth, are not the goddesses in presence 
too P And thus I come at once, and with no '^earyins length of 
prefittory eloquence, to the very centre and -atxc\evi%^Tii'3 -is^dE^ 
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detign. Sarij or late, my dear sir— -by your bringing forward 
the momentocui change, or by some other, a few years later, 
eatehing at the glory yoa may hare failed to seize,— early or 
late, Mr. Wentworth, it will be proposed that women shall sit 
in parliament. And in parliament the women of England 
willsitl" 

To a7oid looking at an object so every way disagreeable to 
him, the suffering gentleman had sat during the whole of tins 
speech with his eyes sternly directed straight forward ; and 
though not in a condition of mind to bestow much attention 
upon any object before them, he at this moment perceived on 
the countenance of Mr. Worthington, who, standing with his 
back to the fire, exactly faced him, a smile exceedingly full of 
merry meaning. 

Now Mr. Wentworth, as may have been mentioned before, 
was not a happy interpreter of smiles, and what acted like a 
rosy>tinetnrea balsam on some spirits, was very apt to produce 
the effect of a blister on his. 

This smile on the face of Mr. Worthington was indeed pro* 
dnced by the group of which the unhappy Wentworth made 
rart, aa was sufficiently evident from the direction of the lau^h* 
mg eyes ; and though assuredly it was intended to be more with 
him than against him, no idea suggested itself to his irritated 
son-in-law but that he was enjoying the ridiculous figure he 
made in the clutches of the odious Cnristina. Goaded already 
quite as far as his patience could bear, this last and almost worst 
offence that could be offered him, completely overpowered his 
capacity of endurance ; and, starting from the sofa, he crossed 
the room, and made his exit without bestowing a word or a 
glance npon any one. 

Mjr. Worthington was so little liable to take offence himself, 
that he was somewhat slow in perceiving when it was taken by 
others; but he immediately suspected that the absurdities of 
his erudite sister-in-law had either disgusted Wentworth too 
much to be longer endured, or diverted him to such a degree 
that he had escaped to conceal the laughter he could not re- 
strain. Judging by his own feelings under similar inflictions^ 
the good-natured rector felt the latter hypothesis to be the most 
probable ; but yet there was something in the manner of the 
retreat that, rapid as it was, left disagreeable doubts upon hia 
mind aa to whether the cause of it were a merry one. 

With this painful impression he approached Isabella ; and 
catting short her harmony by laying his hand upon hers to stop 
ita progress over the keys, he said in a wloia^et, "\ «oa. %»^ 
airaid, jBahella, that Aunt Christina has been, ms^ii^ «vx.Ogl ^ WX 
jifjbenelfM perfectly to disgust Went^ort\iv iox >aft 'V^^ \^^^ 
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started from her side without saying a word, and literally 
rushed out of the room. Perhaps he only ran away to laugh; 
but somehow or other I cannot help fancying he is angry. Had 
you not better go and speak to him P " 

The sudden change perceptible in Isabella's complexion, and 
the anxious expression of her eyes as she looked up to the face 
ef her father, showed plainly enough that it was the grave, and 
not the gay solution that she held to be the most correct ; but 
though she rose immediately, she seemed to hesitate about the 
eligibility of following her husband. 

*' Suppose I ask Aunt Christina what they have been talking 
about P" 

" Do so, if you like it. But what good will that do, my 
dear P " 

Notwithstanding this discouraging answer, Isabella seemed 
decidedly to prefer this mode of obtaining information concern- 
ing what had passed, to that proposed by her father; and 
approaching her aunt accordingly, she took possession of the 
place her husband had left. 

" What have you and Marmaduke been talking about. Aunt 
Christina P" said she; "and why did he run away so sud- 
denly P" 

** In reply to your first question, Mrs. Wentworth,** said the 
offended lady, " you must excuse me if I say that I do not per* 
ceive any good reason why I should answer it ; but to the otner, 
I tell you fairly that it was because your new-married husband 
does not know what is due from a gentleman to a lady. Mr. 
Wentworth may be very rich, and, for aught I know, have a 
fine taste for furniture ; but he is deficient both in intellectual 
energy and polite demeanour." 

Isabella gave an involuntary glance round the large room, to 
assure herself that he was out of hearing, and then said with 
great sweetness, '* Nay, nay, dearest aunt, you must not judge 
Mr. Wentworth so hastily. As I know not of what subJMt 
you conversed, I can give no opinion as to the cause of hii 
sudden flight ; but I am sure you love me too well to be really 

angrv." 

** Don't you think it is likely he may have left; the room 
because he felt unwell P " said the pacific Lucy. ** You know he 
turned very pale at dinner-time." 

" I dare say that is it. Fray go to him, Isabella ! Shall I go 
with you, my love P " said her mother. 

Isabella shuddered at this proposition, and hardly less averse 

was she to going alone, nersuaded that if she did so, some pain- 

faJ scene would ensue, wnich m\g\it xendex \ie>c immediate return 

to the drawing'TOom very difi^cult. Aitet TXiQ^\\AMY{i%iQft«.i&!v 
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ment, therefore, she said with her accustomed truth, '' I know 
you will all forgive me, though it seems very rude ; but if Went- 
worth be either vexed or ill, I think it would be better for me to 
be left alone with him." 

Though this was said with some trepidation, from the fear of 
betraying the feelings that were at work within, not one of the 
party suspected that there was anything more in the business 
than had met the ejes of all ; and perfectly agreeinc^ with the 
young wife that in either case she would manage best by being 
leflb alone, they all prepared to take leave. 

" If your father will order the carriage, Isabella, we will go 
UMtairs while it is getting ready to put our hats on," said Mrs. 
Worthington ; " and I trust you will either call or give us a line 
to-morrow, to tell us that all is well." 

Greatly relieved by this easy termination of what she had 
feared must lead to the exposure of all she wished to hide, Isa- 
bella almost gaily preceded them up the stairs, indifferent for 
the moment as to what might fall upon herself afterwards, so 
that she might send them home with hearts unscathed. 

Wilson mid received orders from Isabella to lay out upon a 
table all the Httle souvenirs which she had pleased herself, even 
on first entering the pretty shops of Paris, in selecting for them 
all ; and she had now the infinite satisfaction of seeing them 
depart gay and happy, perfectly satisfied that her lot was one of 
the very brightest tluit the world could bestow. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

No sooner had the carriage driven from the door, than Isabella 
repaired to the library, which, though lighted, had not been 
entered ; the amiable display with which Mr. Wentworth had 
intended to indulge his guests having been prevented by Miss 
Christina's unfor^nate seizure upon him. But she found him 
not in the library ; and she stopped for a moment before she 
weot further, her hand pressed on her heart, as she thought 
how very decided he must be in his purpose of retirement if he 
were already gone (for it was not yet ten o'clock) to his dressing- 
room. 

" What ought I to do P " thought she ; and closing her eyes 
to shut out the ostentatious glare of useless light, she en- 
deavoured to decide, to the very best of her "joMiWi^xsi V\%.^Qi'ca. 
what it was her duty to do. 

The meditation ended by her bendinpr hex ate-^^ lo^wt^^V^ 
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luLsband's dressing-room. She knocked, but rather faintly, at 
the door, and received no answer. She knocked again, and 
received a low-toned " Come in," in return. 

Wentworth was sitting by his fire with a countenance of tho 
deepest gloom ; nevertheless, she drew near him boldly, and 
ventured to lay her hand upon his shoulder. 

" Are you unwell, dear Marmaduke P " aaid she. '* Wkat 
made you leave the drawing-room so suddenly P " 

** Do you not know P Can you not guesa the cause P " 

** I greatly fear that my poor foolish Aunt Christina tormented 
YOU by some of her wild speculations. But you must not mind 
her comical projects, my dear friend ; I am sorry to say we are 
all obliged to laugh at them." 

** Laugh ! I must not mind ! Good God ! am I to be talked 
to thus by the woman I have chosen P Imust not mind f Ton 
venture to enter the retreat I have sought in the agony of dii- 
gust and suffering, to tell me I must not mind it P xou aai 
unwisely, Isabella, most unwisely. Would that my aaotiber 
were here ! " 

" I would she were, Marmaduke. Most gratefully would I 
listen to her, if she would teach me how I could soothe you. Bo 
not mistake my feelings if I do speak unwisely. I am ftaj 
young, and, under many circumstances, may feel at a loss hoir 
to act ; but at least be assured of this, that my first and deafcai 
wish is to perform my duty well, and in everything to be ezaetiy 
what you would wish me.* 

"This is terrible!" replied her husband, pressing his fore- 
head with both his hands, almost wildly. ** This is very terrible ! 
Duty ! you would do your duty by me P And I am to hear t1iii» 
and bear it meekly too, I suppose, from the woman I have taken 
from among a set of drivelling idiots and grinning buffoons, to 
make my wife I " 

" Oh, Marmaduke! " cried Isabella, greatly shocked, "iHiat 
can I say P " 

** Nothing ! say nothing, madam ; it is your best and safest 
course. Unhappily, most unhappily, my nature is too refined* 
too exquisitely susceptible in all ways, to endure such eoB> 
xnunion as I have submitted to hold this day, without suffering 
ft thousand times greater than more ordinary beings endure m 
passing the gates of death, and it is not your prating to me of 
your duty that can heal them." 

The unhappy young woman stood silently before him, utteriv 

at a loss to know how to conduct herself. If she left him in waek 

a state of mind, how terrible would be their next meeting. If 

^e remained with him, how probable was it that every word she 

apake would irritate him farther. 
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Many women^ perhaps, might have found help in the practice 
of some of the pretty dissimulations so generally attributed to 
tiie sex. They might have wept or fainted, or even forced their 
pliant natures to hang upon and caress the man that tortured 
them: nay, it is possible, too, that deep philosophers of the 
nobler sex might be found who would deliberately approve of 
this fine of conduct ; but the innate, simple, sterHng truth of 
Isabella rendered it impossible. Not, indeed, that she rejected 
it upon principle, for it did not even occur to her. 

ARer a painful interval of several minutes, during which 
Wentworth kept his face concealed by laying his head upon his 
arms, which rested on the table, Isabella ventured once more 
to speak, and said, — 

" Do you not think it would be better, Marmaduke, for me to 
teU my Aunt Christina at once, that it is disagreeable to you to 
hear ladies converse on such subjects, and that for the future 
■he must never attempt to lead you into any tite-h-Ute conver- 
Batkma?" 

During the first part of this speech Mr. Wentworth remained 
in the attitude that has been described ; but when she reached 
the words, " and that for the future," he raised his head, and 
fixing his eyes upon her with a stare expressive both of horror 
and astonishment, remained thus till she had finished ; then,. 
starting to his feet, he said in a voice low and distinct, and from 
which an appearance of passion was banished, — 

"Do you then really suppose, Mrs. Wentworth, that I shall 
submit myself again to the endurance of such suffering as the sight 
of that—" he stopped short, and recovering by an effort the 
tone of high-breeding, by which it was his chief glory to regulate 
his life, added, with a bow, — " as the presence of that too accom* 
plished lady must bring with it, at least to me." 

The only self-reproach of which the mind of Mr. Wentworth 
appeared susceptible was what arose from his occasionally fearing 
that he might have transgressed the laws by which gentlemen 
are bound to regulate their speech, while giving way to the 
vehemence of his irritation ; and the successful effort he had now 
made to stop, even on his lips, a phrase that he should have con- 
demned as coarse and plebeian, did more towards restoring him 
to trancjuillity than all the good and gentle feeling which Isabella. 
eould display. Thus, at tne moment when her heart was more 
depressed than ever, at hearing a denunciation that threatened 
a total separation firom some of her nearest relatives, he suddenly 
resumed a tone of reconciliation. 

** We will not, in short, my love, waste aiiTT TCiat^ ^\\a.^ ot^^ 
subject ihat must of necessity dispose of \tae\t m V\i«i ^^'S ^^ 
tbst ean effeotiudly prerent future suffermg-, \>xjl\. >o«iWc^ 1^^ 

K 2 
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retire to your dressing-room, I will add one word, and it is an 
important one, to what I have already said on the painful subjeefc 
of this day's visit. I should feel, I assure you, my dear, veiy 
great reluctance to utter any command that would altogether 
separate you from your parents. This is a connection quite 
dinerent in its nature from that other, of which we will never 
speak more ; but even this, sacred as it is, will ineyitably be 
shaken, unless your very excellent, but, pardon me, unpolished 
father can be taught to restrain his violent animal spirits a 
little. I feel the less reluctance in insisting upon this, becaase 
I cannot but think his profession and age, as well as the tone of 
my own manners, require it. I must therefore request that at 
your next interview you will hint to him, delicately but in- 
telligibly, that I like not an eternal exhibition of boisteroiu 
mirth, and that in my own house I shall certainlj so act as to 
avoid it. This is all I wish you to say on the subject ; it might 
be inconsistent with your filial feelings to enter more particululy 
into what has passed. And now, my love, retire. 1 shidl soon 
follow you. I had indeed intended to put my thoughts on paper, 
and so transmit them to you ; but our conversation, Isabella, 
lias been sufficiently satisfactory to render this unnecessary." 

The conversation had indeed been of that very satisfactory 
nature which arises from the absence of all contradiction; 
Isabella had no courage to speak, though her heart was full ; and 
silently bending her head m return to the nod that dismiissed 
her, she left the room. 

No sweetness of temper, however great, could avail to diaae 
the painful recollection of this unhappy day from the mind (d 
Isabella ; and though as gentle as ever, there was a perceptible 
shade of sadness on ner brow, which the rather unusual spright* 
liness of her husband had not the power to chase. Two or three 
days passed away, during which no intercourse, beyond a note 
to say that Mr. Wentworth was quite well, passed between her 
and her late happy home. She had " no heart to visit it ; " the 
remembrance of the commission she had received was sufficient 
to keep her awa^, even if she had felt courage to announce her 
intention of making such a visit. Sunday recurred during thia 
interval, and Isabella made her appearance at church. 

The village neighbourhood, which was small and not very 
dignified, indulged itself, rather more conspicuously than was 
strictly polite, in gazibg at the beautiful bride ; and beautifol 
they allowed her to be, though in truth she neither looked very 
well nor very gay. But Mr. Wentworth, who, far from resent- 
ing this unceremonious sort of homage, would have been equally 
surprised and disappointed if it had not been offered, saw tiie 
partial eclipae of the star which he mteiided f^io\A^\>\^aj&^sl^^ 
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all men, if tbey themselves did not ; and as soon as the 
3 door was closed upon them, he said to her, — 
a are Tery far from looking as yon ought to do, Isabella. 
aillP" 

'g Marmaduke ; I believe not." 
f dear ! " he then rejoined gravely, but not severely, " I 

fear you are out of temper." 
leed, I hope not ! " said she ; ** but perhaps I have not 

enough lately. I used to take so much more exercise 
do now, that perhaps my health feels it. I will walk for 
r in the shrubberies when we get home." 
k newly-married men, if they discovered in their loved 
dons some latent excellence which had heretofore escaped 
Dtice, would rejoice and be well pleased at the discovery ; 
rer did any under such circumstances experience a more 
fdl complacency of spirits than did Mr. W entworth, when 
id what he deemed a fair occasion to charge his bride 
dng out of temper. The opportunity was mvaluable to 
ft not onlv did it account most completely to his own 
ttion for the paleness and want of spirits that were at 
; apparent, but it afforded him a sort of prophetic tran- 
' and ease of heart, which he felt would solace him under 
mre uneasiness that might arise from witnessmg the same 
»m8 in future. 

me circumstance, perhaps, had contributed so much to 
f-acquitting peace of mind which he had enjoyed through 

the established fact, that his mother was of an ex- 
f bad temper. This had sufficed to neutralize and render 
effect, eitner for good or for evil, all the reiterated 
;hes she had bestowed upon him for the same fault ; and 
le moment that he perceived, as he sat at church, the 
i brow of Isabella contracted by what seemed a frown (for 
d ached sadly), he decided in his own mind that, though 
1 not as yet displayed any symptoms of a violent temper, 
s unquestionably afflicted by a sullen one, which, by 
n strength of mind, excellent judgment, and undeviating 
)S, he must contrive to manage and bear ^ith as well 
K>uld. 

Y in the following week, the dowager Mrs. Wentworth 
., and was welcomed by her son with great affection. He > 
truth, devotedly attached to her, as indeed her great and 
re love for him well deserved that he should be. Both 
were nevertheless accustomed, not "oniteqaftiiJiX'^ A^ "sfv^^ 
mBrmity of their natures in their mteTGOVxt^e '^VOa. «tt^ 
Then esoh invariably began, contmxied, wA «w^^^ ^*^^ 
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quarrel under the firm persuasion that whatever blame then 
might be attached to it, belonged wholly to the other ; but on all 
other occasions, when this un physical plague-spot of their moral 
constitution showed itself, each strenuously supported the other* 
and with unmitigated vehemence declared that everything said 
or done in opposition to him, or her, was sinful, ignorant, 
wrong, and abominable in all ways. 

Isabella, who, notwithstanding she cherished the remembrance 
of the flattering distinction with which the dowager had treated 
her during their first interviews, had not spent a week in medi* 
tating on the efiect likely to be produced by this visit without 
some touch of fear, stood apart while the mother and son 
embraced, as pretty a picture of graceful timidity as eye could 
desire. 

When at length Mrs. Wentworth turned towards her, it wis 
evident that her first examining glance was directed to her dress; 
there was no fanlt in it, and she was embraced with the flatter- 
ing assurance that her coiffure was extremely becoming. The 
little party then seated themselves round the library-fire, and 
for a few minutes something like general conversation ensued ; 
Paris and its parties were discussed, Isabella was asked if she 
did not think the costume worn by the ladies at the opera peeo* 
liarly becoming, and some haut ion London news commented 
upon. After tnis, Mrs. Wentworth, making a sign to her son 
to change his place, which was opposite, to one beside her ontlie 
couch she occupied, began some whispered communication whidi 
it was so evidently her wish that none but he should hear, that 
Isabella, after a short questioning with herself as to what might 
be " discreetest, best," under the circumstances, presently roie^ 
And left the room. 

Notwithstanding the perpetual recurrence of such paroxysms 
of iU-humour as i have endeavoured to paint, no newly -manned 
husband, in the fondest fervour of his happiness, nor any long- 
married one, clinging to the soothing presence whence he 
derived all the best comforts, both major and minor, — neither 
the one nor the other of these could more pertinaciously covet 
and insist upon constantly enjoying the company of his lady- 
love, than did Mr. Wentworth ; so that Isabella had very rarely 
sat herself down beside her dressing-room fire alone. 

At the first moment she experienced a feeling of tranquillity 
and relief, as she now so placed herself, that seemed like com- 
fort ; and as she sank into the luxurious herghre that ever stood 
there ready to receive her, she reclined her head on the swelling 
softness that seemed to invite it, closed her eyes, and thoughC 
with a sigh, that she could be well ^pVeaaed. to t^«\i m %\ifib c^jiiet 
idlencas for ever. 
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But lier mind and spirits were not in a state to be long lulled 
nto such rex>08e by any arm-chair in the world. The idea of 
ler mother, of her fatner, of Margaret, of the dear old man 
irliose chief joy she had been for more years than she could well 
remember-— the whole beloved p;roup rose before her with all the 
vividneu and warmth of reality ; and stretching out her arms, 
as if to embrace them all, she felt the Toid that was around 
her with snch terrible intensity, that she burst into the heartiest 
fit of weeping she had yet indulged in. 

It might luLve lasted longer, for there was a strange sort of 

hiznry in it, had she not feared that traces of its bitter comfort 

might be left upon her cheeks. Her alarmed fancy conjured np 

her husband's eye and her husband's voice, both commanding 

her to show cause why she had been weeping. This was (juite 

enough to check the indulgence, had it been ten thousand times 

more soothing, and needed not the recollection of Mrs. Went- 

worth's chilling elegance and cold curiosity to assist its effect. 

She wept no more, but she pondered deeply on the mysterious 

web in which she seemed to be entangled, on the airy nothings 

that made her so xmspeakably wretched in the midst of seeming 

happiness ; and more sadly still did she ponder on the icy 

bamer that seemed rising between her and her family. 

** It will strengthen, it will increase day by day ! ' she whis- 
pered inwardly; "I see it, I know it. O Grod, teach me to 
cure it or to bear it I But how will they bear it F They have 
no daij that most force them to smother all they feel. Much 
better had it been for them had I died ! " 

At this moment Wilson entered the room without the cere- 
moinr of her usual tap ; for she was in haste, and full of matter. 
** Old Mrs. Wentworth has been gone to her dressing-room 
this ten minutes, ma'am ; and I waited and waited, expecting 
to hear m^ bell, till at last Philip told me that he was sure you 
had been in your room ever so long, so I would wait no longer. 
What dress, ma'am P I do assure you there isn't a minute to lose. 
She didn't get here till close upon six o'clock, and dinner's to 
be on table at seven." 

"Well, Wilson, bring out what you will — ^we shall not be 
long about it, I dare say." 

** How I do hate that horrid dressed-up Mrs. Crofts, the old 
lady's maid ! " murmured Wilson in her mistress's ear, as she 
proceeded with her business. 

•• Ray do not call Mrs. Wentworth the old lady, Wilson ; it 
is disrespectful, and quite absurd into the bargain." 

" But what am I to call her, ma'am ? It ia ^ ^ot^ \,«i^\w»Vi 
be always dragging out the word dowager, and ^ft ew!L\.^^p5^ 
heaUleaMn, Weatworth anj longer, y6u\uiO^>T&>'ci^^sa^ 
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" Oh ! yes, she may, I assure you. We will share ihe tiiile 
hetween us, Wilson. And as to your hatred of her maid, I 
strongly recommend you to hate no one." 

" But how am I to help it, m.i'am P I know you won't bo 
pleased if I tell you all my troubles, and you will say, as you did 
once before about that snake, Mrs. Oldneld, that you wished to 
hear no gossip from the servants* hall : but indeed it is yeryhaid 
and unkind ; for there is not one of the whole set, except f hilip» 
that I care to speak a word to." 

" I do not mean to be unkind to you, Mary," said Isabella, 
her heart softening at the idea that the poor girl as well as her- 
self was in a new land ; ** and I stopped your complainings odIj 
because I thought it wrong to encourage them, and not becanae 
I felt indifferent about you. Has any one behaved ill to voo, 
Wilson P " 

" Bless you, ma*am ! That is so like my own dear Miss Isa* 
bella ; but mercy on me, there is the last bell ! Here's your gloves, 
ma'am. Here's your handkerchief. We must not mind the earn 
de Cologne* There ! Now you are just as nice as if I had been 
an hour dressing you ; and, thank God ! I haven't heard master's 
door open yet." 

Wilson was right, the door had not opened, and Isabella hid 
the good fortune to be the first in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Wentworth entered next ; and having complimented her on the 
beautiful arrangement of her hair, he took her hand, and said, 

"I hope, my love, you were not offended by my mother's 
having aadressed a few words especially to meP I do not mean,** 
he added, holding up his hand as if to deprecate her anger— ** I 
do not mean to say that you betrayed any violence of temper. 
But by your so immediately leaving the room, I feared that you 
were not quite pleased." 

" Not so, the least in the world," replied Isabella ; " my only 
reason for going was, because I thought she must have many 
things to say to you ; it is so natural after your long separation ! 
But was I wrong to go, Marmaduke P I hope she was not dis- 
pleased at it P" 

"No, quite the contrary, my dear; she seemed ready to 
receive it, as I am now quite sure it was meant, rather as a marie 
of respect than of displeasure ; and for my own part, I desire 
nothing so much as that you should at all times consult her 
wishes, and act in exact conformity to them. But you are aware, 
my love, that I have some reason to be anxious about the 
manner in which every little event may affect your temper." 

Isabella had not the least idea to what these words alluded, 
and mjffht, perhaps, have found courage to a^k him, had not 
Mjv, Wentworth immediately ent^ied. "S-et ^^^ -^w^ \&!»^ 
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itadiously elegant, — bo much so, indeed, that Isabella began to 
inspect she h^ permitted Wilson to attire her much too simply ; 
an opinion in which it was evident Mrs. Wentworth shared, for 
her nrst words were, while they still stood side by side on the mg 
togeihear, ** I hope, Isabella, you do not mean to neglect your 
dress ; as a friendly hint, I will tell you that there is nothing 
Marmadnke dishkes so much as any negligence of the toilet. 
Your iimplioity is quite pastoral, my dear." '^'• 

"How kind this is of you, my dear mother!" exclaimed 
Wentworth, as he ran a scrutinizing eye over the plain silk dress 
of his wife. '* Isabella, you cannot be thankful enough for such 
goodness. Neither England nor France either can show you a 
more pe rfect model of elegance in dress and deportment than 
Mrs. Wentworth. Nor is this all ; in the arrangement of your 
house, of jovLT dinners, of your servants, be very sure that the 
only certain way of never blundering will be by constantly seek- 
ing her advice, and implicitly obeying it. There is nothing in 
tl^, I hope, Isabella, to irritate you, or excite your temper to 
aoj unpleasant feeling P " 

"On the contrary, Marmaduke," replied his wife, with a 
gentle smile, " I shall feel truly grateful for any instructions 
that may teach me how to give you pleasure." 

The dinner was announced, and Mr. Wentworth, after a 
moment's thought, offered an arm to each, and both accepted 
it ; but on reaching the door-way, the dowager Mrs. Wentworth 
murmured sometlung about "love-making in door-ways," and 
danger to blonde sleeves, which made Isabella withdraw her 
arm, and drop behind. 

" It IB very true," observed the gentleman, " Isabella must 
excuse my mansion's not having des partes battantes through 
which to lead her in proper style ;" and thenceforward she fol- 
lowed in the wake of her magnificent mother-in-law. 

The evening passed smoothly, if not gaily ; and so did the 
morrow, and the morrow. On the first evening, Mrs. Wentworth 
permitted Isabella to sing one song, and repaid her for it by 
observing that her voice was of very sweet tone, and that her 
singing would have been certainly agreeable if she had been well 
taught. 

Tke mornings of the first three or four days were employed 
in going over and discussing the various improvements that had 
taken place in the house, and in arranging a box of recently 
imported shells which Mrs. Wentworth had brought down with 
her. In all this Isabella joined, endeavouring as neaxl^ «a 
possible to occupy on all occasions the exact i^\acQ m ^^ ^S^*^ 
which the dowager thought &t to assign' her •, 'buV.VNiva'^^'^^'^^ 
£t mJJ ttoM MB easy matter. If she withheld t\v« ^x^xwvsii. <aX 
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Iier opinion, " You seem to care very little about it,** was tii 
observation that followed; and if she unhappily differed froi 
her on any point, the result was much worse, being inTariaU 
punished by a remark that " anything was better than a dk 
pute;" while, when she pronounced a cordial approval ao 
agreement in opinion, all notice whatever in return was carefoD 
avoided. In aU this, Mr. Wentworth seemed scarcely anytlmi 
more than an echo of his mother, excepting, indeed, when an 
remark of his own happened to be dealt roughly with; an 
then, in the most genuemanlike manner imagmable, he im 
tured to scowl, like a wounded lion, and to hint very delicate] 
that nobody could by possibility know half so well as himM 
what ought and what ought not to be. 

By degrees this routine was diversified by the visits of son 
of the neighbouring families, of whom the majority were aliead 
known to Isabella more or less intimately, and to the rest sK 
underwent the ceremony of a very formal presentation, undi 
which she was so keenly watched by her mother-in-law, tliat ii 
blush, so natural from her situation and her youth, often beeaa 
painfidly and, worse still, unbecomingly conspicuous ; and tiic 
she was sure to undergo the process of a lecture upon the nkm 
lute necessity of her s&uggling to conquer the rustic and ualad; 
like timidity engendered by her education. Such was the im 
phrase, but upon one occasion Mrs. Wentworth added, **i 
rather, periiaps, the want of education. Fray, mv dear, had yc 
ever any governess P or were you ever at school r " 

''I never had any instruction but from my dear mothtr, 
replied Isabella, "excepting that for two or three years M 
sister and myself went every morning to a French ladyy wl 
then lived in the village, to learn music and French.'* 

" A day school ! " remarked Mrs. Wentworth. 

Isabella did not reply, but the tell-tale blood mounted to 1m 
cheeks. 

'' I am sure, Mrs. Wentworth, I did not intend to make ya 
so angry. You really look perfectly in a passion," said H 
dowager. 

** Then my looks deceive you, madam," replied Isabfll 
quietly ; " for I do not feel in a passion." 

Mrs. Wentworth, senior, turned a glance towards her Mi 
which seemed to say, " Do you hear this P " 

Wentworth, who was infinitely more mortified by the m 

necessarily simple statement his wife had made of her defedh 

style of education, than disposed to resent the attack made upc 

her in consequence of it, replied to this appealing look by sayn 

reiy atemlyr-^ 

^'laaheUs^ let me conjure you> 'bol\i lot m^ %^^ «nii ^i^ 
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>t to give way to your unliappy temper. For myself, 
veil know, I rarely or never resent, or even notice it ; 
mnst not expect I shall be equally forbeariog where my 
is concerned. I must request that you will immediately 
ie to her." 

rised and grieved, far more than offended, Isabella 
froni one to the other with gentle and imploring eyes, 

•f 

I. Wcntworth, now and ever my best apolojsry must be, 
lid not mean to offend you. I pray you to forgive me if 
tionally I have done so." 

!ie is no occasion to ask forgiveness from me, Mrs. 
orth ; my only wish in life is, that my son should be 
ind honoured. The refinement of his own manners must 
[y lead to his being very anxious about yours, and what- 
leervations I make on the subject ought surely to be 
ed solely to my tenderness for him." 
ilia bowed in sdence, and soon afterwards left the room. 
retreat was exceedingly injudicious, for she left her hus- 
id hia mother in the best possible humour to find fault 
r ; and by leaving them the opportunity to do so, she did 
ocmsiderable injury with both, for whatever the one said, 
ar listened to as valuable and important information ; and 
she anpeared again before them, it had been mutually 
ikdgea that Isabella, though lovely, innocent, and kind- 
ly was unhappily of an exceedingly defective temper, and 
r total want of an even decent ediication would render it 
ry for them both to take every opportunity of correcting 
gbantly-recurring effects of so lamentable a deficiency. 
Bonsequence of this was, a sort of eternal schooliug upon, 
ling she said and did, that required more than angel pa- 
o endure ; nor was it the least part of her difficulty, that 
senes were often followed by caresses from her husband 
absence of his mother, which reauired more simulation 
le was capable of, to receive cordially. Sometimes she 
k> suspect that her temper was indeed irritable, and she 
to Grod for power to master it ; but with all her efforts. 
Id only become submissive and silent. To be fond, con- 
e, and gay, was beyond her power; and before the 
T had been a month in the house, it became a settled and 
ledged fact between her and her son, that, though from 
Itless beauty his wife did credit to his taste, he had made 
9 which, upon the whole, was likely to prove most fatally 
itions to his happiness. 



I 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

This weary, painfiil month had not, however, pass 
without Isabella's having seen her family, although the 
was attended with some difficulty, and not achieved, at h 
out submitting to such a mixture of condescension in th( 
of it, on the part of her friends, as to pain her very sevi 

Isabella had been fully aware, even before Mrs. W< 
arrived, that during her visit, the intercourse with the 
Preston parsonage would be considerably restricted ; Bh< 
bered but too well the haughty lady's refusal to di 
during her former stay in the neighbourhood ; and, eve 
had left any doubt upon her mind, Mr. Wentworth's nc 
mentioning the subject would have been quite sufficiem 
vent her from forming any unreasonable hopes of 
sociability between the houses. But all this, and muc 
became most painfully clear to ' her understanding, s 
mother-in-law's arrival; for not only did she perceive 
the estrangement between her husband and her family w 
fears had predicted would be more than realized, but, i 
tone which this lady had taken with herself, it appear 
means improbable that she would interfere to prevent h 
to them herself. It was then that, for the first time, 
began to feel that she must nerve her mind to sometl 
opposition ; for that no feeling of respect to the mothe: 
husband could justify^ her neglecting her own parents. 

It was therefore mimediately after some little sally o 
tinence on the part of Mrs. Wentworth, in which Isal 
her family implicated, that she took courage, during the 
of the dowager for the purpose of letter-writing, to say,- 

" Do you think, Marmaauke, that Mrs. Wentworth 
the carriage this morning P If not, I should like to ca 
mother." 

Mr. Wentworth looked a little surprised, and felt i 
yet what could he say in the shape of objection to so re 
and natural a ^oposal P 

" To-day P You wish to go to Abbot's Preston to 
yon, my dear P I have no oWection, I am sure ; but 
quiti^ right about my mother ; 1 R\va\\ ceT\.»!vDLV^ xHiik i 
to ask her ifehe wishes the \»e o£ ^o\a cMt\^^^ \\i\^ m 
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I send to ask tbe question now P " said Isabella. 

ik she is engaged at present — ^I believe she is writing 

lin. Sbe l^s an enormous correspondence." 

1, then, do you propose asking for her decision, Mar- 

L she leaves her boudoir to join as at luncheon, I think," 
1, adding, ** that will leave you quite time enough, my 
i I want your assistance in the shell-room ; we must 
9 f^at part of the catalogue, Isabella." 
Jus there was no appeal, and Isabella endured nearly 
rs of very tedious occupation, amidst a continued series 
ault-findmgs, sometimes a propos of h6r extraordinary 
of conchology, sometimes of her unhappy want of 
in general, and all summed up in a tender and affec- 
mentation on the imfortunate defects of her temper, 
leheon came at last, and here Isabella's better star pre- 
nr the very first words Mrs. Wentworth uttered, as she 
nelf before a small dish of exquisite grapes, which, 
Msuliarly choice sort of Ehenish wine, was always pre- 
her at this repast, were, — 

my word, Marmaduke, if I suffer my correspondents 
[y upon me as they have done of late, I must positively 
retary. Here's a beautiful day, yet I do not intend to 
ave no less than five different packets to make up for 
md Brighton ; you will be in the library, I suppose, 
) bag is sent off, in order to frank for me P " 
entworth answered in the affirmative; but his coun- 
larkened as he did so, for he would much rather that 
*r should have taken a drive that day. 
^mpt changing any of her declared arrangements was, 
always out of the question ; and he therefore made 
ation upon the subject ; so the sweet voice of Isabella 
If presently heard in a very cheerful accent, as she said, 
e carriage is not wanted, Marmaduke P " 
it seems," he replied, drily ; and she wisely said no- 
reply, though she received a glance of very direct 
cm the expressive eyes of her mother-in-law. 
>r husband was displeased, she plainly saw ; and if the 
eid had anything less important for its object than this 
^ed visit to her home, she would certainly have aban- 
but she felt that she ought not to do so ; and, as she 
that the present was oi that species of cross fit which 
saying nothing, she retained her purpose, preferring to 
sk of receiving a paper on her return, to t\ia.t ot ^^%%Ssi^ 
leayy iortiught without feeling IxexaeVi ^x^^aeaXo ^^ 
er mother* 
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She lef); the room, accordingly, as soon as the luncheon t 
orer, ordered the carriapfe, and set off. Her reception at i 
parsonage was tenderly affectionate, but far less joyous than 
her last visit. She was too evidently looking ill, for any n 
xnentary emotion to conceal it ; and her father, uncle, and sist 
all looked at her with very painful alarm. 

With equal interest, with eaual anxiety, but not with egi 
Tineasiness, her mother contemplated the striking change in J 
appearance ; and, making an excuse to lead her from the roc 
her maternal wisdom soon elicited the truth she hoped 
learn, — ^Isabella was in the way to become a mother. 

Nothing could tend more effectually to facilitate the jpi( 
fraud by which the affectionate daughter sought to conceal h 
vain all her hopes of married happiness had already proved, tb 
this circumstance. It was immediately converted by the wh 
familv into an explanation of all and everything which tii 
found changed in the darling of their hearts. Paleness, thinnc 
low spirits, rare visits, were all, as they thought, most ssl 
factonly accounted for by it; and the chief uneasiness ti 
remained on the mind of Mrs. Worthington, arose from I 
bella's avowal that she did not believe either her husband 
Mrs. Wentworth suspected her situation. 

" That is very wrong, Isabella — ^very wrong in every wi 
What can induce you to conceal what you must know w<n 
give so much pleasure," said she. 

** It can hardly be called concealment, mamma, for X wag : 
from feeling quite certain about it." 

**But you will not permit it to continue any longer, I 
bella P Of course, you will mention it to Mrs. Wentworm imil 
diatelv." 

Isaoella coloured, but from feelings very different from tlu 
attributed to her, as she replied, " I cannot think that necessa: 
dear mamma ; something about it may occur to her by-and- 
perhaps; and if so, she will question me as you have don 
and that, I think, will be quite time enough to say anythi 
about it." 

" To tell you the truth, Isabella," replied her mother, " li 
quite determined not to call upon your proud mother-in-b 
Her conduct the last time she was here was intolerably rude 
ns ; and though I certainly did not attach enough importance 
it to conceive it at all worth mentioning to Mr. Wentworth, be 
your father and I decided against putting ourselves again in 1 
way. But now I think I shall call at Oak Park to-morrow, a 
far from avoiding, I shall ask to see her." 

" Well, mamma, do so," replied Isabella, after a momen 
eonsider&iioji. She was aware, perhaps, that there was in f 
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> communicated something tending to make her dear 
Fatchfiil tenderness of importance, and anything that 
ossibility lessen the hateful estrangement to which it 
tended to make her submit, had ralue almost incalcn- 
r eyes. 

e visit altogether ended well, and to the mutual com- 
parties ; nor did the well-drilled Isabella this time 
or watch, carefullj[ timing her return so as to reach 
on within five minutes after Mr. Wentworth's first 
Is your mistress returned P " 

was fortunate, and the spirit of Isabella was cheered 
>rted; yet, notwithstanding this, she conld not but 
old silence which was preserved by both her com- 
. the subject of her morning's excursion — no question 
friendly inquiry made ; but, on the contrary, a sort 
I avoidance of the subject that looked very much as if it 
lecided upon and planned between the mother and son 
r absence. 

orthington kept her resolution ; and at rather an early 
tor on the following morning, was driven by the servant 
'!ark. Margaret accompanied her ; and finding, on 
[lat the two ladies were in their respective boudoirs, 
Uungton told Margaret to run upstairs and seek her 
le she desired to be shown into the morning drawing- 
elf, whence she despatched a message to the dowager, 
r the honour of seeing her. 

fcers met without difficulty, and very happy was the 
passed together ; but it was a considerable time before 
ge of Mrs. Worthington produced any effect at all ; 
Qgth, instead of its bringmg the dowager herself, it 
n who made his appearance. 

orthington felt the afiront; but her heart was too ftdl 
nghter's situation for it to check the great object 
it, and she at once decided upon communicating it to 

hed to see your mother, Mr. Wentworth " she 

exceedingly sorry," he said, interrupting her ; " but, 
, my mother very rarely receives any company whatever 
ing." 

iters not greatly," replied Mrs. Worthington, " whether 
>leasure to see me or not ; I should not have sought 
iew, Mr. Wentworth — and so, if you please, you may 
had I not that to communicate which., X ^t«%\)lTQA«'^*&. 
jred 88 important news by both. yo\ixi^e\£ wAVet- "^^1 
Ua JB likely to become a mother." 
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That Mr. Wentworth, at least, considered this news as im- 
portant, was immediately evident. 

<* Good God 1 " he exclaimed, ** is it possible P Bat how came 
it that she has not mentioned it either to me or my mother?" 

" It was to obviate the difficulties which her too great shynen 
Jias thrown in the way of this communication that I am now 
here. I wish also to mention to you, and intended to do so to 
your mother likewise, that it is evident to me, who know her 
well, that Isabella is suffering from her situation, and that veiy 
^reat attention will be necessary to prevent permanent injury to 
her constitution." 

** Indeed ! — do you think so, Mrs. Worthington P Perhaps it 
will be better for you to see my mother P On such an occasion 
she will, of course, break through her usual habits ; and, if joa 
will have the goodness to excuse me for a few minutes, I unS 
bring her to you." 

Mrs. Worthington bowed her acquiescence, and he departed. 

Again for neany a quarter of an hour she remained alone; 
but at the end of that time Mr. Wentworth again appeared, and, 
with an air of considerable ceremony, ushered in ** his motiier." 
The salutations were stiff enough on both sides ; but the dowagef 
condescended to say, — 

" You have brought us very welcome news, Mrs. Worthington; 
yet I am sorry, too, that mv daughter-in-law could not find 
courage to announce it to us nerselu" 

" Isabella is very young, madam," replied Mrs. Worthingtoif 
" and this must be her excuse. I fear, too, that she is not toj 
strong ; and I conceive it to be absolutely essential to her doing 
well, that she should take moderate but constant exercise, M 
exposed to no fatigue, and, above all else, that her spirits ehoold 
be cheered and supported as much as possible. She is afaretdy 
sadly altered ; ana though, of course, we have every reason to 
hope that she will come back by-and-by to her former heilth, I 
cannot but feel that great care and attention are necessary.** 

'* Let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungallM play ** 

Now Mrs. Wentworth, senior, was not ungalled ; and if she 
did not weep, she winced very perceptibly on receiving theM 
hints from Mrs. Worthington. It was not merely that she had 
a particularlv great objection to receiving hints or counsel of anj 
kind ; but she instantly conceived the idea, which no aft» dr 
cumstances could ever erase from her mind, that Isabella, durini 
her visit at Abbot's Preston on the preceding day, had made 
complaiata to her family of the m^nueT in yrhich sue had beM 
treated by herself. 
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The very comforteble feeling of iDdifference as to everything 
which could be thought or said concerning her by the humble 
individuals residing there did not apply to the present instance* 
That a spy should be watching and publishing the inmost arcana 
of her domestic secrets was intolerable, and very bitter senti- 
ments were engendered by it. But this was not a moment for 
showing them, and she glided with very snake-like sinuosity 
from the subject, which she felt to be dangerous to her self- 
command, by saying, — 

"This is a pomt upon which, of course, we must all agree ;" 
and then taking one from the several new books which lay on 
the table, she began to examine its engravings, and, turning to 
her son, remarked that they had been placed there since she 
left the room. 

"They have just arrived from London," he replied. 

" How exceedingly beautiful these things from Turner arc ! " 
she observed, and then continued her examination in silence. 
And 80 ended the interview with which Mrs. Worthington was 
hcmoiired. 

Having remained quite long enough to ascertain that this 
transition of attention from herself to the engravings was not 
intended to assist conversation, but to put an end to it, Mrs. 
Worthington, turning to her son-in-law, said,— - 

••I will see my daughter in her dressing-room, if you 
please." 

Mr. Wentworth, a little ashamed of the very cavalier treat- 
ment which his lady's mother had received from his own, 
xeplied, rety amiably, while hastening to open the door for 
h»,— 

** Pray, do ! Nothing, I am sure, can be more agreeable to 
Isabella than a visit from you; and I beg of you, my dear 
madanii to enforce upon her mind the necessity of taking the 
greatest care of herself." 

On reaching the boudoir, Mrs. Worthington found her two 
daughters enjoying a conversation that had been delightfully un- 
intermpted, and, on the part of Margaret, extremely unreserved 
and confidential. Hardly had they settled themselves at each 
side of the fire, when she had said,— 

" What a treat, Isabella, to have you all to myself! — ^and how 
I have longed for it ! " 

" Dear Margaret ! — ^it is a treat, indeed," replied Isabella. 

"But to me particularly so," rejoined Margaret, with a glow 
of complexion which showed she was drawing near some very 
interesting theme — " more so, perhaps, than yo\x.\iBLNo\xTv^ xioNX^xi. 
of. Do you remember, Jsabella, how you alwoya -use^ ^o \»^'a» 
me about Frederick Norria ? " 
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" O yes ! — I remember the eyes and teeth," replied L 
with somewhat of a melancholy smile. 

" But, indeed, you must be serious now, if you can ; 
my happiness depends upon it. Isabella, he has pi 
to me ! " 

** My dearest Margaret ! — and you really love him ? ] 
he any property, my dear P What do papa and mami 
toitP" 

"There's the rub, Isabella. At present he has poi 
nothing but his curacy ; on the death of his mother, 
come into three hundred a year ; but she is far from old, 
loves her much too dearly to look forward to her deal 
signal for happiness. But he has a hope, Isabella, th< 
ment of which will rest, I should think, almost whoU 
you?" 

** What can that be, my dearest love ?" 

" You know, of course, that poor Mr. B/oberts is com 
as being very dangerously ill. The living, with its pret 
sonage close beside your park, Isabella, is in Mr. Went' 
gift. Cannot you guess the restP " 

** My dearest sister ! Oh ! if this could be, Margarc 
very, very happy I should be ! Our shrubberies, where 
constantly every day, at one point skirt the parsonage 
Can you imagine anything so delightful as our thus i 
constantly P" 

" I thought you would like such a plan, my own dear Ii 
though it will place me beside you in a situation so grea 
distinguished tnan your own. J3ut it would be the same 
held by our dear father, and would satisfy every wish 
heart." 

"And of mine for you, dearest !" replied Isabella, with < 
"If you know, or can in any way ascertain that Fr 
Noms is a good-tempered man, and if he loves you, a 
love him, there is nothing in the world that I would nc 
promote your marriage with him." 

As poor Margaret was very heartily in love, this asi 
sounded most sweet to her ears, and was repaid by a tJb 
thanks and a fond embrace. 

" And see you not, Isabella," said she, " how very ran 
in your power to do for ns P Can you doubt that a simpl 
ment of the facts to Mr. Wentworth, backed by your all-p< 
influence over him, would, beyond all doubt, obtain all w* 
and all we wish P" 

" I will tell you what I see, my dearest sister," repli 

belJa, "and feel, too, at the very bottom of my hear 

jT will do my utmost to obtam a. "^tomAE^ itoxa. "^wcd 
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that, when Mr. Boberts dies, Norris shall hare the living of 
Oakton." 

** And is it possible yon can doubt your success P " said Mar- 
garet. 

This was a terrible question, and hard to answer in any way. 
Did she deny her confidence in her own interest with her hus- 
band, it would become evident that the^ were not on such terms 
together as they oug^ht to be ; and did she express such con- 
fidence, a degree of hope, more sanguine than she felt any right 
to encourage, would naturally take possession of her sister's 
ndnd. 

After a moment's reflection, she answered,— 

" I cannot feel certain of success, dear Margaret ; because I 
know not whether Wentworth may not already have promised 
the rerertion of Oakton." 

" Have you heard anything of this P " inquired Margaret, turn- 
ing pale. 

'*jSot I have never heard him allude to the subject in any 
way." 

" Then surely there is hope for me ! ** exclaimed the fair peti- 
tioner. ** Dearest Isabella ! let me owe all my happiness to you !** 

At this moment Mrs. Worthington entered ; and the pleasure 
of thus receiving her without res^int, brought back a feeling of 
happineiB to the heart of Isabella that it had long wanted. 

** May we not often meet thus, mamma P" said she. " It is 
BO much more easy for you to come to me, than for me to go to 
yoaf" 

^ There is nothing I can love so well, as our meeting often, 
dearest, let it be where it wiU,'' replied her mother. " But it is a 
droll notion of yours, that we, with our one horse and car for all 
tiie family, shall find it easier to come to yon, than Mrs. Went- 
worth, with her own particular carriage, servants, and horses, to 
eome to Abbot's Preston." 

"It does seem very ridiculous to say so," replied Isabella, 
cdkmnDS; "but when Mrs Wentworth, senior, is here, she 
seems, 1 think, to consider the carriage as more hers than mine." 

" I doubt it not," replied Mrs. Worthington, smiling ; adding, 
after a moment, " Pray, my dear, do you continue to admire 
Mrs. Wentworth quite as much as you did the first day you met 
her here P" 

" "No, mamma, I do not," was Isabella's reply. 

** It is weak, and perhaps wicked, to rejoice at this ; but, in 
truth, I could not bear that you should love that woman." 

** There is no fear of it. Her son certainly \o^e^ \iCT •, Xsro^^ 
much doubt if it he possible that any one else a^ouVd. '^Vfe ^^'^ 
(Biegaoee that I admired bo much, is so oatentatvo^ia wA^^^'^^^^'^si^^ 

L 2 
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that I should a thousand times prefer my warm-hearted simp 
Mary Wilson for a companion." 

** It is impossible it should be otherwise ; but this is only 
speck upon the brightness of your lot, my dear girl, and it wou 
be ungrateful and ungracious to complain of it." 

" I do not, mother," replied Isabella, gravely, ** and when \ 

meet together, in all the delightful freedom of this dearliti 

room, we will make a law, if you approve of it, never to ww 

any portion of such precious time in talking about her." 
* * * * # * 

From this period, Mrs. Worthington and her daughter, ai 
now and then, her sister Lucy, frequently visited Isabella in ii 
dressing-room, only inquiring if she were at homo when th 
entered, and then proceeding, without further ceremony, 
mount the stairs. To facilitate this, Isabella, though little giv 
to feigning, did sometimes plead a headache as an excuse 1 
remaining up stairs, which, without such a motive, might i 
have appeared to her of sufficient consequence to justify 1 
seceding from the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Wentworth, if aware of this arrangement, neither ( 
nor said anything to mark disapprobation of it ; and for her si 
who, beyond all question, was well acquainted with all exits a 
entrances made through his portico and hall, he conceived ik 
visits to be a natural result of the interesting situation of 
lady, and would (such was at that time his bachelor ignorant 
have almost as soon interfered to restrict her daily food, as h 
made any opposition to it. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

DiTBiNG thb time Mr. "Wentworth evinced great fondness 
his beautiful wife : and could he have restrained the sour irri 
bility of his miserable temper, and the petty ebullitions of 1 
paltry vanity which made nim shrink from the avowal of eqi 
rights and equal dignity even with the chosen partner of! 
greatness, she might again have almost fancied herself hapi 
for she fondly flattered herself that the intercourse with 1 
family, now enjoyed only in her dressing-room, would, wi 
Mrs. Wentworth shoidd nave departed, be permitted to assu 
the shape and tone she naturally wished to give it. This he 
did much towards restoring her spirits ; but, unfortunately, 1 
Wentworth frequently accompanied her in her airings, the da 
regularity of which, he now insisted oii,m\i\ia^et\I\Ti«jc,\QVM^'^^aR 
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Jity, whicli, to most spirits, wonld soon have rendered tho 
Qonotonous routine a very hateful one. Isahella, however, 
ndnred it meekly and sweetly ; giving him fall credit for the 
;nxion8 care which made him so watchful of her proceedings, 
ind enduring, better than most women could have done, the 
galling chain which he contrived constantly to make her feel was 
in essential part of the golden and flower-bedecked harness she 
lad put on. 

It is tme that at this time several weeks passed away without 
lis pushing any quarrel so far as to render " a paper ** necessary 
it its termination ; for in truth he was greatly delighted at the 
irospect of an heir, and upon many occasions had rather the 
Danner of a very silly nurse petting a sick baby, than of a mar- 
inet husband, who, both by principle and inclination, was of 
minion not only that it was his wife's duty to obey, but that she 
inoudd do nothmg else, and think of nothing else from morning 
tonight. 

Nevertheless, his smoothness was like that of a newly macada- 
nized road, which, though looking very nicely level at a httle 
iistanee, is rugged and full of jarrings when you come in con- 
act with it. His very care of her was in truth full of worry 
md unrest. 

" Prw, Isabella, do not read that stupid book any longer just 
now ! la keeps you in a constrained position tliat I am quite 
sure must be bad for you," he said to her one evening when, as 
both mother and son were reading, she ventured to indulge her- 
self also. 

** I am very comfortable, dear Marmaduke," she replied ; 
"this chair is particularly easy." 

" Your position may very possibly be an unhealthy one never- 
theless, Mrs. Wentworth, and I must request that jou run uo 
risks just at present." 

The pleasant volume was meekly laid aside, and Isabella took 
ap her netting. 

" Do you iSink, ma'am," said her attentive husband, turning 
» his mother about five minutes afterwards, " that this sort of 
irork is good for Isabella ? " 

The dowager lady, though far from being a jocose person, had 
lome difficulty to conceal a smile as she replied : — 

" Certainly not, Marmaduke. In my time, when such an 
jrent as we' now look forward to was expected in a family of 
!ondition, the lady was generally prevailed upon to confine her- 
lelf during the greater part of the day to a recumbent posture 
ipon the sofa." 

"Then for God'a sake, Isabella, do not tc%\%V. >i^\^ ^^^i\^^;«i'^ 
iadix given, but put your feet up ; and m^lead oi c^m^^^si\T\^* 
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as yoa really look disposed to do, of the irksomeness of sank 
necessary restraint, think of the happy fate which awaits you." 
Isabella's natural health and spirits were excellent, and though 
the disappointment of her gay young hopes had certainly pro- 
duced its usual effects on both, she was still as far as possible 
from requiring such precautions as were thus enforced. Unhap- 
pily, too, she found herself, in spite of all her efforts and 
repeated self-schooling on the subject, quite unable to receive 

C^ isure from the toying and childish caresses to which her bus- 
d often condescended, with a view to amuse and console her, 
as it seemed, under the privations which his great care dictated. 
Among other effects of the overweening self-approval which 
made so essential a feature in Mr. Wentworth's cnaraoter, was 
his persuasion that his £ne person and graceful manners must 
inevitably inspire a passionate personal attachment in his wi£B. 
Never upon any single occasion, however vehement had heen 
his expressions of contempt or displeasure against her, hod it 
entered his head to suspect that such scenes continually repeated 
might destroy the love he had inspired during the period of lis 
passionate courtship. But he was mistaken, as every man and 
woman inevitably will be, who imagines that the tenderest and 
most delicate feeling of the heart can be buffeted and shaken 
thus with impunity. The perfect and undeviating sincerity of 
her character, too, was against him ; for while her temper could 
with little effort be brought to endure harshness without a mur- 
mur, her true heart revolted from the expression of fondnfiit 
ishe no longer felt. And thus it naturally enough happened, 
that a young creature capable of the most steadfast and Novated 
attachment, received with outward coldness, and a feeling within 
that was perhaps stronger still, the fiddle-faddle demonstrations 
of connubial love with which Mr. Wentworth was wont to offer 
solace for the inert tedium of the life he deemed it necessarv to 
the safety of his heir that she should lead ; while the short 
bright period during which she had given up her heart to all the 
delightful hopes of constant and mutual love, seemed to her like 
a dream. 

Among other restrictions, Mrs. Wentworth, senior, strongly 
recommended the declining all dinner engagements in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and though it might be necessary to receive at home 
the few families whose invitations they had already accepted, 
she very decidedly gave it as her opinion, that the less company 
they received at present at Oak Park, the better it woula be. 
Some idea may be formed of the probable result of her inter* 
ference on the general happiness of Isabella, by reciting a 
conversation which passed between the motlxet and son about 
^!hls time* 
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Qced that Mrs. Wentworth, senior, was passing tlirongh 
just at the moment that Mrs. Worthington, Margaret, 
18 Lucy Clark entered it on their way to Isabella's 
•room. 

f alight and distant salutation was exchanged, and then 
a^r, changing her purpose of entering the drawing- 
lid a visit to her son, who was occupied in the library. 
1 I disturb you, Marmaduke P " said she, pausing a mo- 
fore she seated herself, 
t assuredly not!" he replied, moving a seat for her 

the fire. 

rdly know," she resumed, " if I am wise in seeking you 
iresent moment; for I am vexed and disgusted, and 
I should do better were I to conceal, instead of con- 
t" 

not think so, mother ! " he replied, eagerly. " You 
loubt that all your feelings must be mine, and surely 
but good can arise from the most perfect confidence 
us. 

1 certainly thus that I have ever reasoned, Marmaduke ; 
>wn I should with difficulty adopt any other system, 
ir son ! the seeing your house besieged and haunted by 
cdgar Worthingtons, is grief of heart to me ; and the 
rou this may be worse than useless." 

any rate, you create no new feeling in me, by stating 

n," he repfied, bitterly ; "you cannot, mother, suffer from 

isandth part as much as I do." 

t 80, Marmaduke ? " said she musing ; " I knew it must 

at guessed not it would come so quickly." 

ekly ? " he repeated, " you call it quickly now P Why, 

I detested the whole set, excepting their too beautiful 

r, long before I married her." 

I yet you persevered, Marmaduke P Did no recollection 

unest remonstrance recur to you P " 

I much too late to talk of all this now, ma'am. I always 

; I had a right to marry the handsomest woman I could 

1 I defy any one to impugn my taste in the choice I 

1 say truly, Mrs. Wentworth is extremely beautiful ; but 
•t that among the rich and high-bom, there may, per- 
> found women as beautiful." 

iworth winced, and the dark cloud began to gather on 
w — a signal of coming violence too well known to his 
to be either unobserved or mistaken. She h«L.d\iO \sit«a.- 
present to enter into the moody maniiet in '«V\^^'55^ 
loved BO well to exhibit their prove^a wi^^^'^**^^* 
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and therefore, withdrawing the lance she seemed to brandisli, 
she added, — 

" However, it is at least certain that you could nowhere ha?© 
found a more correctly beautiful, or naturally graceful person ; 
and, believe me, I am by no means indifferent on this point. I 
have ever considered it as of vast importance that a man of your 
station should select as mother to his children a female thua 
distinguished. That I did wish one so every way highly gifted 
as yourself to have found all advantages combined in a wife, I 
will not deny ; but perhaps I was herein guilty of loving you 
too well, and of expecting too much. All tnis, however, is very 
idle talk. But tell me, my own Marmaduke, can nothing lie 
done — can nothing be ever done to make this country parson's 
odious wife feel that she is not privileged to bring herself and 
her ill-dressed, vulgar cortege to gallop over your hoise, withont 
leave asked or given, as I saw them doing this instant as I 
descended the stairs P '* 

** This sort of freedom is hateful to me, mother," he replied, 
" and no earthly consideration should induce me to submit to it, 
ejrcept the belief that my hopes of an heir (the great object 
after all for which men in my station marry) may be in some 
degree endangered, if I suffer Isabella to want the sort of 
care and nursmg that I suppose she has been used to from her 
mother." 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled. 

•' What makes you smile, ma'am P You know that I like not 
jesting greatly better than yourself. What is it makes yott 
merry, mother ? " 

"Merry? — I am not merry, Marmaduke; none, I believe, 
can ever be so, who permit themselves to be as tremblingly iJive 
to the happiness of another as I am to yours. It was nomenr 
feeling that caused the smile with which you reproach me. 1 
was thinking, my dear son, how greatly noble natures often 
impose upon themselves. If this vulgar Mrs. Worthington haa 
told you, Marmaduke, that this sort of close attendance ia 
necessary to the well-doing of her daughter, she has deceived 
you. No humouring of this kind is at all necessary. 3djf8. 
Wentworth must not be permitted to exert herself in any way, 
and she must be kept as much as possible in a recumbent pos- 
ture. This is all that is required, as Clarke, I am sure, will tell 
you, if you consult him. But as to any advantage to be obtained 
by your wife's sitting in a boudoir instead of a drawing-room, 
and having a regular cart-load of cackling women deposited 
beside her every morning, believe me it can be in no way bene- 
^eial, and the arrangement is, in my opinion, not very creditable 
U> any of the parties concerned." 
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Mr. Wentworih listened to this with deep attention : for his 
Qother's profound savoir on very nearly every subject that 
K)uld be brought before her, he entertained the highest respect ; 
ind a feeling of severe indignation kindled within him as she 
ipoke, at the idea that his affection and tenderness had been 
converted into tools to undermine the system upon which he 
had already given his wife to understand that her intercourse 
with her family was to be regulated. 

The hot blood mounted to nis temples ; his mother saw it and 
rejoiced. 

" My dearest Marmaduke ! " she exclaimed, ** you know not 

witli what pleasure I see the expression of your countenance at 

{his moment ! It would indeed be a cruel fate, were I, who 

htve so often bent before the constitutional vehemence of your 

nature, to witness your degradation into that most contemptible 

of an characters, a placid ^-complying husband, who, like Miss 

Edgeworth's high-bom blacksmith, suffers his wife's kindred to 

shove him from his state. No, Marmaduke, this must not be. 

Let every imaginable care be taken of your beautiful Isabella. 

Her child — her son, in Grod's name, may it be ! — ^will be bom to 

prospects of no ordinary importance ; but let not the mother 

meanwhile sink back into the mire from whence, with such 

diunterested affection, you have drawn her." 

"I will not, by Heaven!" exclaimed Wentworth ; "and I 
bless jou a thousand times, for guarding me against such 
drireUmg weakness. But tell me, dear mother, is there no 
danger that contradiction may be productive of bad effects on 
IsabeUaP" 

" Certainly not. There is nothing in her situation that requires 
her being made a spoiled child of. If there were, how would 
tile worla go on so vastly well as it does in this respect, and with 
so very litfle trouble ? Feasants — ay, Marmaduke, starving and 
heart-broken peasants bring forth in safety. So set your heart 
at rest." 

" Set my heart at rest ! You speak too late, mother ! I have 
ahready, I fear, committed myself too far to recede wholly and 
entirely from the childish notion that contradiction, forsooth, 
might hurt my wife ! Oh, wherefore have you never spoken to 
me thus before P " 

" Nay, Marmaduke, I never suspected this amiable weakness 
could go beyond the permitting the arrival of the clerical bag- 
gage-waggon every morning. To what do you allude P How 
have you committed yourself? " 

" By promising to give the living of Oakton to some man 
her sister is gouig to marry. By Heaven ! I despise myself for 
soeh facility folly as much as you can despise me *, iVioxiL^h. it is 
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not difficult, ma'am, to perceive the low point to which I hiire y 
fallen in your estimation." 

*' For &od*s sake ! do not speak thus bitterly to me, Maimt- 
duke, because I cannot dis^ise from you the disgust and asto- 
nishment I feel at this transaction. Bat it is not your part in it 
that is detestable," murmured the insidious mother ; " imagine 
what a family must be who can lay such a plot for taking adyaa* 
tage of your present feelings ! But let it pass, — let it rest at 
least. Mr. Koberts, poor man, is not yet dead ; and before be 
is, it is possible that good reasons may appear for your not pe^ 
forming a promise which, by the very nature of i^ coold only 
be conditional." 

^'That certainly is true, — ^the promise was only conditional; 
for I only promised Isabella to do as she wished in this nutter, 
provided the joung man proved deserving." 

" Then all is safe, Marmaduke ; such proper caution is exactly 
what I should have expected of you, and is quite sufiScient to 
prevent your being importuned into doing any act of which your 
deliberate judgment may not approve." 

'* I trust so. But it will be proper, will it not, to iniom 
Isabella that her sister must not consider this matter as at aU 
settled. It will not do to let the girl marry a beggar, under tiko 
expectation of his being the successor of a man, pretty well known 
to be dying, in a living of nine hundred a year." 

" You know best, Marmaduke. But were I you, I should aaj 
not a word farther on the subject. If you do, depend upcmit 
you will raise a very vulgar clamour about your ears ; whereaa^ 
if you let things take their course, no blame can attach to yoa, 
wlmtever portion may lie at the door of any one else. Besides, 
it is hardly probable that her father will permit her to marry till 
the man is actually provided for in some way or other." 

** Perhaps you are right. God knows, I feel no inclination to 
interfere with any of their concerns. But now, ma'am, yon have 
not told me in what manner you would recommend me to check 
the eternal visitations of these people? Of course I do not 
intend to do anything rude or ungentlemaniike, and I really feel 
at a loss how to proceed." 

" There is some difficulty in it," replied his mother ; " in all 
things it is true that c*est le premier pas qui coute, and in nothing 
more than such a case as this. I doubt not that, when I first 
came here, Mrs. Worthington would have felt that there was 
some difficulty in arranging a daily visit for herself and Co., at 
Oak Park ; but now it has become quite a thing of course, and 
as difficult to stop as the underground entry of a mole into your 
garden ; hut, nevertheless, it donbtleM m&y be done, ana we 
mast think about it. Perhaps it wo^ild. lioXi \>d «sAaia \a ^»^8(» 
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i party shall be constantly introduced, in the first instance, 
) drawing-room where I usually sit. If you really wish 
nk I could without much difGlculty ^ve them a hint, that 
kliging assiduity gives them more trouble than is neces- 

Jl you undertake this for me, mother P'* said Wentworth, 
; " I shall really be very much obliged to you, and the 
>, as I am quite sure that if you manage it, no imputation 
thrown upon the gentlemanlike feelings which, as you 
regulate jdj conduct to everybody. You are as incapable 
' son of being vulgarly rude, even to get rid of such a 
!e as this." 

lelieve you may venture to trust me, Marmaduke," she 
, '* and now I must resume my letter-writing." 



CHAPTER XVni. 

BAD of immediately sitting down to her desk, however, 
(Tentworth rang her bell, and desired that Oldfield might 
i to her. This was no very unusual occurrence ; for the 
t housekeeper at Oak Park had, in the days of yore, been 
ofidential personal attendant, and still held a very high 
In the counsels of her former mistress, who, as we have 
stated, had procured her present situation for her. 
; down, Oldneld — ^lock the door and sit down," said Mrs. 
rorth, as soon as the old woman appeared ; " I have that 
which is worth the speaking, and the hearing too. I 
lOt always, Oldfield, live in the purgatory of the last few 
i. I shall not always have to endure the sight of this low- 
penniless beauty lording it in the mansion where I have 
She is already at discount, my good 01d£eld, in the 
of my son." 

Lon't overmuch think, madam," replied the sly old woman, 
she ever was at any great premium in his opinion and 
3nt, as I may say. She was a dainty-looking pretty miss, 
bt, and that said, all's said on her side of the balance. Oh! 
, if you would but have pretended to give him head, as I 
1 you to do, when he wrote that first foolish letter, about 
died beauty, and all the rest of it, take my word for it» 
ave begun backing straight away, and we should never 
leard any more about the happiness of his life depending 
parson's daughter." 
nofT it, old woman ; I know it I " exdaime^ ULt^*"^ «s^ 
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worth, passionately. " Nerer reproacli me with it again, or V\\ 
pack you off into Norfolk, to grow leaner than you are, upon 
your pitiful annuity ! I was bewitched to do it ! knowing bim 
as I do. But remember, Oldfield, whatever I may be forwd to 
listen to from witlun,'* and she touched, expressively, the region 
of her heart as she spoke, " I will not bear to be reminded hj 
you, that, when the most important act of this idoFs life was tk 
issue, I then, and then only, forgot to rule his imperious nature, 
by the masterly management of my own. Yes, Oldfield, you 
did tell me so ; and, for not listeniDg to you I have to Hnger 
through I know not what difficulties, what sickly long-drawn 
hopes, and doubtful machinations." 

"I suppose you know your own plans, madam,'* returned 
Oldfield, drily, " and, of course, it is my duty to stand by and 
do your bidding, though I don't understand what it leads to. 
You sent me here to watch this childish young thing, and to 
report to you all I could see and hear; this don't amount to 
much, as I have already told you, ma'am ; the worst I see of her 
being, that she knows no more about a dinner than the man in 
the moon, and I can't but think, that, if I comprehended your 
object a little better, I might help it a good deal more." 

"I dare say you might, my keen and crafty aide-de-camp; 
but be pleased to remember, before you twist your temper into 
a fit of obstinacy to revenge my supposed want of confidence, 
that it is necessary before a plan oe communicated, that it shoold 
be formed. Your wit is sharp enough to understand this, I 
think P" 

" So far, there's no great difficulty, ma'am," replied the puck- 
ered old woman, with a grim smile. 

^ " Very well, then ; no more reproaches, if you please, of anj 
kind. 1 tell you, Oldfield," continued Mrs. Wentworth, dtop- 
ping the severity of her tone, " I tell you, that the happiness of 
my Marmaduke is no longer bound up with this moth-like piece 
of beauty. She started, Oldfield, from a very grub, and causht 
his brilliant light upon her gaudy colouring, and, now she naa 
lost it, she will soon turn grub again." 

" If, instead of being the young gentleman's mother, you were 
his mistress," replied the fearless Oldfield, *' I should, old as I 
am, be able to understand your joy in this ; but truly, ma'am, I 
don't comprehend it now. You have been wearing your heart 
out in useless regrets, because you don't approve Mr. Manna^ 
duke's lady, and now you seem to be taking comfort, because 
you fancy that he begins not to approve her either. If I were 
not restrained by my great respect for you, mo dam," added the 
oJd woman, with one of her peculiar ?[,t\ii^, " \ should say ihif 
coald be nothing but sheer spite aga\n%ti\niR\ ioT\ia^ ^^^Wo^ 
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le better, or the freer man, for learning to get tired of Lis 
oang wife P " 

" Your great respect^ Mrs. Oldfield, does not prevent your 
aking a very pithy question ; and, though I know that you are 
ne of the most impertinent old women in existence, it is my 
atention to answer you. Did I find that my beautiful noble- 
dinded son still loved the toy that he has bought at such tre- 
uendoos price, I would have worn out my heart still, as you call 
t, in vain regrets, rather than have caused his a pang by any 
■ffort of mine to cure them. But I have this day heard him 
ipeak a language, as little like the devoted love which, if blighted, 
night work woe or death to the fond heart that cherished it, as 
four love to your master, Mrs. Oldfield, is to mine." 

*• And do you think the young gentleman's chance of happi- 
less is the better for that, ma*am P " interrogated the venerable 
31dfield, with afiected simplicity. " For a certainty you must 
mow best ; but I should have thought, if you had not spoken 
bo the contrary, that, seeing the long life they have most likely 
got to pass together, his taking a dislike to her was about the 
most unlucky thing that could happen." 
" You are a fool," replied the lady, tartly. 
" Well, ma'am, if that's so, you have the less reason to be dis- 
pleased if I don't happen to agree with you." 

"Why, what on God's earth does the woman mean? You 
have not taken it into your head to conceive a tender dutiful 
attachment to your new mistress, have you P " 
•'No, ma'am," replied Mrs. Oldfield, composedly. 
" Then pray, Mrs. Oldfield, may I venture to ask what it is 
you do mean when you talk of disagreeing with me P " 

''I must beg you, ma'am, to be pleased to remember that I 
cmnot speak so openly as you do, without great danger. How 
do I know," she added, crossing her lean tight-sleeved arms 
across her person with increased rigidity — " how can I possibly 
le sure, that you may not pack me off to Norfolk, to grow leaner 
than I am, tipon my pitiful annuity ? " 

"You are sharp, shrewd, bold, and resolute, Mrs. Oldfield, 
and withal most commodiously unscrupulous, with a reasonable 
mixture of avarice ; high qualities with which, as you may re- 
loember, I became acquainted when, some eight-and-twenty years 
leo, you so ably assisted me to destroy the reputation of a rival, 
beseemed to stand in the way of my entrance to this same Oak 
Park. Wherefore, henceforth and for ever, I absolve you from 
all restraint in speaking the thoughts of your vigorous and ex- 
ceedingly depraved mind. Be as insolent as you like ; but in 
wtom help me to do my will, let it be what it may, and then 
you shall not grow lean in Norfolk as a reward for it. This 
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bank-note for ten pounds may serve as a pledge o 
favour." 

The housekeeper rose from the chair on which she 
herself at a respectful distance from the lady's sofa ; i 
slowly across the room, stretched out her bony ha 
ceived in it the offered fee. 

" Sit down here, Oldfield," said Mrs. Wentworth, 
a chair that stood near her. 

Mrs. Oldfield obeyed, holding the folded note l 
fingers. ** What am I to do for this ? " said she, aftei 
of a minute or two. 

" For that, Oldfield, you are to do nothing, except ] 
carefully, that not a word I say may bo neglected o 
stood. For what you may subsequently have to do, 
would be far different, and fully sufficient to render ; 
to Norfolk no starving project. Oldfield ! I hate m; 
in-law." 

The grim, stiff, upright, old woman looked steat 
Mrs. Wentworth's face, and said, in a tone of voic 
way differed from what was ordinary to her, — 

" It will be necessary that we should speak quit 
both sides, or we shall never get to do any business ; 
save time, I will tell you at once that I shall not cons 
der young Mrs. Wentworth." 

" Audacious woman ! " exclaimed the dowager, k 
dark and lofty brow into a tremendous frown ; " hoi 
use such language to me P — ^how dare you breathe so 
unjustifiable a suspicion P " 

•* IJpon my word, ma'am, we had better make an ei 
replied the old woman very quietly ; " for if you will 
hotter with every word I say, it is out of all humai 
that we should come to an understanding." 

**You say^ truly, Oldfield. I really beg your j 
your frightml plain-speaking, as you call it, startle 
the more so, doubtless, because your coarse and disg 

festion had, I do assure you, never for an instant 
ead," replied Mrs. Wentworth. 
" I am glad of it, ma*am," returned the old wc 
same tranquil tone ; "because I should be exceedii 
to acquire the independence you mention ; and it is 
should have it, seeing I begin to feel my limbs grow i 
the health and strength of my brain, I think, still 
good repair." 

"I rejoice at the assurance, mv old friend," ai 
dowager; "for presuming that to be the case, it is 
joa will £nd nothing to object to m 'w'bL^A.l. ^«XV^ 
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for £ho infirmity of yonr joints, Ipromise you it will be of no 
inconyenience to me whatever. Pray," she continued in a ban- 
tering tone, " was their weakness the cause of the ill-timed 
protestations you made just now P " 

The housekeeper again fixed her keen and deep-set eye on the 
countenance of ner companion, and then answered with great 
apparent indifference, " JN o, ma'am, it was not." 

••Abstract virtue then, Mrs. Oldfield P That was it, was it P " 

" It might be cowardice, perhaps, ma'am, or want of use," 

lejjlied Mrs. Oldfield ; " I have clone a variety of things not 

rute consistent with what I believe is called abstract virtue, but 
never murdered any One." 

"Neither directly nor indirectly P" said Mrs. Wentworth, 
interrogatively and with a caustic smile. 

**It is not easy to know exactly, ma'am, what you may mean by 
indirectly. My first master after I lefb you, and made myself, as 
you may remember, head cook for the sake of higher wages, died 
of gout in his stomach. My soups and ragouts were exceedingly 
Tidh and heating, and so perhaps I killed nim indirectly P " 

''And the wretched Emma Somerville's feelings of grief and 
ihame were very excitable; so perhaps you killed her too, 
indirectly P " 

*' I have never thought much about the matter, madam ; the 
axrai^ement of that business did not lie with me. I made good 
use of the money I received for it ; for I took my eldest daughter 
off the town, and set her up as a mantua-maker in the most 
faihionable part of London." 

" Where of course you knew she would live a respectable life 
&r evermore P You are an exemplary person, Oldfield." 

"IReallv, ma'am, your severity is undeserved. I did the best 
I eoold lor her, and would have much preferred her living re- 
neetably, if I could have prevailed upon her to think it for her 
savantaffe." 

"Wen, well, this is amusing myself very idly; for my 

Jnestionings, Oldfield, will ehcit no new trait in your character. 
believe i luiow you very thoroughly." 

" I dare say you may, ma'am," said the demure old woman, 
again indulging herself in studying the magnificent phjsiognomy 
of the dowager. "When clever clear-sighted women have lived 
for many years in close connection together, they can seldom 
Ul, however different their stations, of knowing each other's 
flhanusters pretty thoroughly." 
1 Mrs. Wentworth bit her lips, and launched one of her tre- 
aiendous frowns a^^ainst the impassive old woman ; but seeing 
ud feeling that this too was an idle amusement, she suddenly 
leramed her tone of friendly familiarity, and in a ma^ixet that 
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seemed to imitate tlie cold composure of her confidante, 
said, — 

" Well, Oldfield, if we do know one another, there is the less 
reason for us to waste time in heating ahout the hush. I will 
tell you frankly that I do not wish this young woman, who has 
been guilty of great presumption in marrying my son, to lead 
a happy life with him. 

'*I should not think, ma'am, that there was any fear of it," 
repHed Mrs. Oldfield. 

" I agree with you ; she is low-minded, tame and dull in spi- 
rit, and utterly destitute of any of the nohler qualities which are 
alone capable of permanently attaching such a mind as that of 
Marmaduke. But, as I have said, I do not wish she should be 
rewarded for the fatal injury she has done me, by leading a life 
of love and happiness with him. My fixed and deliberate pin- 
pose, Oldfield, is to prevent this, and herein I expect your 
zealous assistance." 

** You have engaged to pay me handsomely," replied the old 
woman, " for doing whatever you may desire ; and as I have do 
suspicion but that you will keep your word, I am quite prepared 
ana willing; but to be as fair and liberal in my dealings with 
you, as I expect you will be with me, I am, I think, bound to 
tell you that for the purpose you mention there will be no need 
whatever for my services. My master will do the business him- 
self much better than either you or I, ma'am, you may depend 
upon it." 

** You mean that she is likely to sufier from the inequality of 
his temper." 

" I don't know about inequality, ma'am ; I think he seems to go 
on pretty equal and even in the way of teasing and fretting her." 

" Of course, he is weary to death of her already," repHed Mrfc 
Wentworth, looking by no means displeased at the ola woman'i 
statement. " It is the natural and inevitable result of so hatefiil 
and absurd a marriage. But, Oldfield, I do not mean to 
disguise from 3'ou that my wishes and hopes go further ; I do 
not despair yet, my trusty Oldfield, of seeing the darling wish of 
my heart realized — I do not despair yet of seeing Lady Mary 
the wife of my son." 

" I don't know, ma'am," replied the counsellor deliberative]^: 
" I don't think you will be wise to fill yourself with that sort of 
hope. Young people are very hard to kill, I fancy, by mere 
vexing and fretting ; and I should not wonder if in tmie she got 
used to it, and began to grow fat and rosy again." 

" She was never very rosy, you know, and I suspect that her 
eonatitution is extremely feeble ; but as to her growing thin, her 
situation may account K)r it." 
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* Well, ma'am — ^and what do you wisli me to do ?" 

• I wish you, Oldfield, when I am gone," said Mrs. Went- 
rth, looking at her steadily, " to lose no opportunity of pro- 
iting Mr. Weutworth's evident and most reasonable discontent 
his present, I may call it, unnatural situation. Of course, I 

not mean to require of you anything that could commit your- 
I in the least, or that could be thought wrong by reasonable 
d well-judging people. But, in fact, I should consider myself 
monster, Oldfield, where I not to desire that such a man as 
armaduke Wentworth might survive the dreadful consequenceB 
the folly of which he has been guilty. Had he committed 
y crime, indeed, I might reason differently ; if he had seduced 
) girl, for instance, instead of marrying her, I should, I am 
re, have been quite ready to give him up to all the plagues a 
ipidy uneducated mistress might bring ; and whether she lived 
aied would have been a matter of little moment to me ; but 
w the case is far otherwise. I pity as much as I love him ; 
d I do certainly consider it as a duty to render this hateful 
izriage as little happy as possible. Should the sickly thing 
>, so much the better — God forbid I should be such a hypocrite 
to deny that I should rejoice ; but if she will live on, at least 
it be apart from him. A few years of such wrangling as my poor 
matched son's temper is likely to produce, if properly acted 
i<m by you, Oldfield, will make her very willing to separate ; 
.d then— if the dearest wish of ray life, if his marriage with my 
gh-bom young friend should remain impossible, I shall at least 
SI that he is in some sort restored to me ; my visits here would 
I longer plunge me in the purgatory that I am enduring now.*' 
"At present, ma'am, I believe I understand you," said Mrs. 
dfield. " You wish (you will please to excuse me if I speak 
> plainly) — ^you wish that my present master and mistress, after 
ing together for a few years on as bad terms as we can con- 
Te to make them, shall finally be induced to separate, and live 
art for the rest of their lives. Am I correct, ma'am ? " 
Mrs. Wentworth coloured slightly, but replied with great 
mposure, " You are." 

" The office of principal peace-disturber, which you assign to 
5 in this business, is not a pleasant one," rejoined the grim- 
Ltored old woman, with a look which her former mistress 
mediately understood as the forerunner of a hard bargain ; 
ind before I engage to accept it, I must desire to know pre- 
«ly at what rate it is to be paid." 

" Bravo ! Oldfield," exclaimed the lady, laughing, and not 
rry perhaps to have reached this part of the negotiation. " Tho 
ry ridiculous sort of education which it p\e«*eA tk^ ^^^JOv:^- 
ipected grandmother to bestow ou the cuVLd. oi \isnc ^Qti^^^*^ 
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nurse was not wholly thrown away ; you are an accomplbhed 
negotiator, and never permit the details of bnsiness to withdraw 
your attention &om its main object." 

" Were I so weak as to act thus, ma'am/' replied the crone 
demurely, '* I should show myself incapable of doiDg jostioe to 
the trust you repose in me." 

" All very true, and I think you, as I always have done, yoa 
know, a very admirable person. Now as to the terms, Oldfiekl, 
upon which I am williug to engat^e your services, they must 
greatly depend upon the promptitude, as well as skill, with whieh 
they are performed. Thus, ii' the separation which I desire to 
bring about be achieved in one year, you shall enjoy for life an 
annuity of fifty pounds ; if in two, it wiU diminish to forty ; if in 
three, to thirty; if in four, to twenty; if in five, to ten ; and oeyond 
that, let it happen when it may, if then, indeed, it should happen 
at all, I shall consider that you have been fully paid, for semces 
of so lagging and insufficient a nature, by the very exoeUent 
and highly-paid situation which you hold here, and from whidii, 
of course, I could get you dismissed in an hour, if I chose it" 

The old woman's almost immovable features underwent a 
slight change as she listened to this ; and, during the minute cr 
two she remained silent to ponder on it, her thin lips almoit 
totally disappeared ; at length she replied, — 

" For a lady of a very violent temper, ma'am, you have, gen- 
erally, great command over yourself; but I must take leave to 
think, that the same wisdom which gives you this power ini|^ 
be usefully employed in restraining the words you speak to the 
agent with whom you deal in such a business as this. Your fif^ 

Sounds, your forties, and your tens, are certainly at your own 
isposal ; but I do not believe, ma'am, that my daily bread 
depends so wholly on your pleasure ; not to mention that, in 
common prudence, it is wise to keep on decent terms with those 
whom we honour with such very perfect confidence, ma'am, as 
you have bestowed on me." 

" Eorgive me, Oldfield ! This hateful girl has so embittered 
my spirit, that I cannot speak, even to you, without showing it. 
No, no ! I am too well acquainted with your value to mean 
offence, however harsh my words may be ; so think no more of 
it. Should you be satisfied by this annuity of fifty pounds P " 

" If I were sure of it, ma'am, at the end of a year, perhaps I 
might be ; but the uncertainty makes it widely different." 

" That uncertainty, Oldfield, will, I think, rest very mndi 
with yourself. Without flattery, I may tell you that your abili- 
ties are of no common order ; and, if you keep such watch and 
ward as I would have you to do, over such a temper as my son's, 
jsad such a poor passive doll as h\s wi^e, 1 Q«siTiot>l\;^iikyou ne^ 
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make a rery lon^ business of it. Semember, yon told me yonr- 
Belf» at the beginning of our conversation, that you thought 
things might be lefb to their natural course, and that what I 
loo^ to, and wish for, might be fairly expected, without your 
troubling yourself about the matter. Do you remember this P" 

" Perfectly, ma'am," replied the old woman sharply, •* and I 
think so still, if it suits you to be contented with incessant 
worrying on the part of my master, and unceasing submission 
on thU of my mistress ; but to bring about a separation between 
them is something altogether different ; for you may depend 
upon it, let him grumble, or storm, or write papers as he will, it 
will be no easy matter to put it into his head, that it would be best 
to separate from a sweet pretty creature who bears all so meekly. 
I don't think it very unlikely that she may be willing, after a 
Tear or two more of it ; but as for him, trust me, ma'am, there'll 
oe no hope of what you want, from letting things take their 
natural course." 

" Perhaps not — ^perhaps not," returned Mrs. Wentworth, while 
her features, in powerful language, spoke the difference between 
her own fierce temper and the modified infirmity she had first 
be^eathed and then fostered in her idolized son. ** How strange 
it is, Oldfield," she continued, musing herself on this remark- 
able difference — " how strange it is, uiat resembling me, as he 
does in so many points of character, he should in others be so 
totally unlike ! He has my pride, my vehemence, my restless 
waaaBty lest those around should dare infringe the privileges 
owed to nature and to fortune ; but for my firmness and my 
resolute will, he has them not." 

**'Do you lament this, ma'am P" said Mrs. Oldfield, with a 
slight approach to a smile upon her shrivelled lips. 

"Do you jeer me, old woman P" sharply demanded the 
dowager, who, however much they might differ in some respects, 
shared all her son's aversion to a smile. " Let me advise you 
not to drive me past my patience." 

" There is no danger of it, ma'am, at least for long together, 
tin this difficult business is settled between us," replied the 
audacious agent. 

This was not the first time Mrs. Wentworth had been taught ' 
to feel something like envy at the immovable composure of her 
old servant; but she was tolerably well used to yield to the 
necessity of bearing it ; and now, as heretofore, after a moment's 
struggle, subdued her rising vehemence, and resumed, as her 
shrewd observer predicted she would do, the subject upon which 
she was so deeply interested. 

"We digress terribly, my good Oldfield," aai^ ^e, ^^msA'-^ 
we go on BO, we shall never get to an end. To>oTvii^ ^oovaX^'a. 

m2 
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separation between my son and his wife is, in one word, the 
great object I have in view. Whenever this takes place, whether 
you may have done little or mach to promote it, you shall receive 
a deed of settlement for an annuity of fifty pounds, and for every 
year less than five in the period before it happens you shall have 
ten pounds more. Does this content you ? " 

" Ten pounds more for every year 1 live P " rejoined the old 
woman. 

" Ten pounds more for every year you live," answered Mrs. 
"Wentworth. " Will this satisfy you P " 

" Yes, ma*am, it will," was the succinct reply. 

" Then, now leave me, Oldfield ; our long interview may be 
observed upon. Be watchful of your opportunities, and you will 
not, as I think, be very long ere you receive your reward." 

*' I hope it may prove so, ma*am," replied the old woman, 
rising ; ahd, having set back the chair she had occupied af^aiast 
the wall, she made a low and reverential courtesy, and left the 
room. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

The application made by Isabella to her husband on the sub- 
ject of the living of Oakton, though not met by him in that spirit 
of cordial kindness to her family which she had once fondlj 
hoped to see established, nevertheless, had received such an 
answer as to justify her telling the happy Margaret that if Mr. 
Norris's character and qualifications bore the test of examina- 
tion, he might confidently hope, when Mr. Eoberts died, that 
Mr. Wentworth would present him to the living. 

The ecstasy produced^ by this assurance was beyond descrip- 
tion great (for the whole heart and soul of Margaret had hmig 
upon the answer her petition should receive), and for a moment 
Isabella watched it with delight ; but, then, the period for the 
fulfilment of these ardent hopes appeared so uncertain, that, in 
her character of matron, she thought it discreet to add, " Yet, 
after all, dearest Margaret, you must remember, before you 
finally accept him, that it may be a very lingering engagement. 
What does mamma say to it P " 

"Mamma, papa, uncle David, everybody have given their 
consent, Isabella, provided we got this dear, precious promise— 
and wo have got it ! Bless you for it, my darling sister, a 
thousand aud a thousand times! I do believe that at this 
moment I am the very happiest person in the world ! " 

Could Isabella, as she listened to l\us, ^ce\ cca^ t^^xc^^ \.Wt she 
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sraa Mrs. Wentworth, of Oak Park P No ! — she forgot herself, 
ind rejoiced. 

This tele-h-ttte hetween the sisters, which was now an enjoy- 
ment of very rare occurrence, took place upon an occasion 
which produced effects considerably less delightful to some 
others concerned. 

Tlie abortive conclusion of Miss Clark's attempt to engage the 
parliamentary services of her new nephew in favour of her great 
scheme had naturally left a very galling recollection on her mind ; 
and for several weeks afterwards she was never heard to name 
him. At length, however, it happened that she found or fan- 
cied herself in great want of a book which she could not obtain 
at the Taunton library, but which she doubted not must be in 
the noble collection at Oak Park. 

After struggling for a day or two either with the fear or the 
anger, or perhaps both, inspired by Mr. Wentworth's late con- 
duct, she determined upon writing a request to Isabella that the 
volumes in question might be sent to her. But, ere her letter 
was half written, she changed her purpose ; for a thought sud- 
denly atrack her that the nobler and more independent mode of 
proceeding, and one infinitely more worthy of herself and of the 
prindples on which she felt bound to act, would be once more to 
address Mr. Wentworth himself. 

*'He is not the first man," said she, as, for want of a more 
coDgenial counsellor, she discussed the matter with her sister 
Lucy over the breakfast-table — " he is not the first man by many 
whom I have seen wince under the idea of female equality. But 
because he is pitiful, shall I be cowardly P These are the oppor- 
tunities, Miss Lucy, for putting my principles to the test. His 
weakness must not interfere with mv strength. Wherefore, 
Miss Lucy, I am screwed up, and perfectly determined to burn 
the letter I have begun, and to ask this rude, unenlightened 
senator for the volumes I want." 

Though this was, in fact, little more than a soliloquvt as fre- 
quently happened in the communion between the sisters, Lucy was 
boo kind-hearted not to answer, though, as usual, she comprehended 
Dot very clearly the subject-matter of Miss Christina's discourse ; 
And she now replied, at hazard, " I am sure what you say is all 
right, sister Christy ; but, you know, I am no ffreat judge." 

The elder sister sighed gently as she answered, " Yes, cer- 
tainly — ^I know that full well; but perhaps you can tell me. 
Miss Lucy, if my sister Worthington is going to Oak P«xVl ^a- 
day? I should not mind walking.; but 1 ak^iXV ^^ixoo^^ \»\i^i:5^ 
?Jtier her or Margaret to go with me." 

'lam glad to aajr that I can answer tWt qvxcaXAOXi, ^\iiv^'^'1 ^ 
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I cannot help yon in matters more important," replied her 
gentle sister. " Both my brother and sister Worthington aie 
gone over to Tannton in the car to-day to bring home Charles 
S)r the holydays, dear boy ! I think, Christy, they told yon w 
yesterday ; but I dare say you did not hear a word of it, toryoa 
had got your note-book and pencil in your hand." 

" You are right for once, Miss Lucy — ^I heard nothing abool 
it — and how should IP It is of little use to tell you of it, per- 
haps ; but the fact is, I am drawing out a table of immense 
importance to the country. When completed, it will show, at a 
glance, the comparative number of males and females whom cir- 
cumstances may impede in the performance of their pailia- 
mentary duties. After all, Lucy, I suspect we must submit to a 
regulation that no woman can be deemed eligible till due is 
fifty." 

" Dear me ! — ^you don't say so P Only think of that ! " replied 
Lucy. '* But do lust look here, Christy ; does not this bit <tf 
cabbage in the rabbit's mouth look like real P What a lorely 
colour it is ! That's all owing to Bella's beautiful bright worsteds, 
and the white silk to give the shine." 

As the amiable enthusiast said this, she drew into fall viev 
the frame on which her brilliant labour was Buspendedy and 
looked at the rabbits with a mother's love. 

*' I do think, Christy," she said, after a long fond gaze at them 
— " I do think this piece will be perfect ! " 

" And what is Margaret going to do to-day P " said M188 
Clark. 

" Margaret P — ^I don't remember if she told me ; but she is 
not going to Taunton, I know, because of the horse. I do hope 
and trust Mr. Frederick Norris will not happen to think of nding 
over to Abbot's Preston this morning. That would not do iS 
all, would it, Christina P " 

Before this question could be answered, the door opened, and 
the pretty Margaret herself stood before them. 

"This is lucky" said Miss Clark ; "I was just inquiring of 
your aunt Lucy what yon were going to do, my dear, while your 
mamma and papa are at Taunton. Iwant you to walk over with 
me to Oak Park, Margaret." 

" What, now, this minute, aunt P " said Margaret, smiling, aad 
gladly taking the chair which the kind Lucy placed for her* 
**Jjet me sit down and rest for half an hour, and I will go 
with the greatest pleasure. Does Isabella expect vou. aiml 
Christina P " 

"Oh, dear, no J I dare say young Mrs. Wentworth will be 
extremelf Burpriaed at my coming;. ^Yie ce;x\«ixi\^ eamnsst m^ 
page that I shall ever enter her dootft agam. "BwX., ^wVie?^ «b w 
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«TB hare passed over her head, and oyer yours too, my 
a will both learn to know that there is more in me than 
le eye/* 

azet looked puzzled, and seemed at a loss what to 
which the kind Lucy perceiving, she hastened to relieve 
ce and indulge herself by displaying the progress she 
le since thej last met. This consisted of the nose and 
of the rabbit, together with that bright-tinted fraction of 
ge-leaf which has been already mentioned. 
BOHTersation produced by tms, and the other growing 
I of the canvas, occunied the time till Miss Clark was 
d and Margaret resteo, when they set oft for Oak Park, 
hey reached without having wasted many words on each 
ftnr the elder lady was deeply engaged on the great sub- 
population and universal suffrage, and the younger one 
more confined view of human affairs which relates to 
tion of one alone, by only one, and of that trifling and 
itively unimportant branch of the population question, 
imbraoes merely the welfare of such children as may be 
one family. 

rriving. Miss Clark demanded of the servant if Mr. 
nrth were in the library. 
t, ma'am, he is," was the reply. 

. which, without further question, the intrepid reformer 
sd herself to the door of tnat apartment, wmle Margaret 
the stairs with the activity of one who is anxious to get 
larm's way, and soon forgot, in the delightful conversa- 
bh her sister, which has been already mentioned, all 
tile result of that which her aunt might be carrying on 

1 Miss Clark entered the library, she found Mr. Went- 
nd his mother tite-h-Ute. For a moment or so, she felt 
embarrassed at this ; but at the bottom of her heart 
as too abundant a fund of contempt for all fine ladies to 
her longer paying Mrs. Wentworth the compliment of 
whether she were in the room or not. 
;lance of Mr. Wentworth's eye had, however, in it some- 
lat required aU the force of her genius to meet without 
round and running out of the room ; but she stood her 
with admirable steadiness, and while he, almost shud- 
kt the sight of her, was hastily meditating what was the 
ntleinan*like manner in which he could thrust her from 
sence, she resolutely trotted up to the library-table, 
svhioh he sat; and seeming wholly to \)ANe iot^XXe^ 
\nerm which their last interview endfidi, sA^esa^^c^s^ 
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** Grood-day, nephew Wentworth ! You must not set me down 
for a gossiping morning visitor. I am not come to talk, I prO' 
mise you ; my time is rather too precious for that ; I am only 
come to ask for the use of a hook that is, of course, in your 
library. I want the seventh, eighth, and ninth volumes of Mud- 
dleton's Second Series of Essays on Population." 

Mrs. Wentworth, senior, as the reader knows, was a savanU 
of the first order in all matters concerning the toilet ; and like 
the professors of every other science, her first glance of inquiry, 
on the arrival of strangers, was to ascertain whether they had 
any claim to be considered as belonging to the venerated guild 
of which she was a member. Mrs. Wentworth had never to her 
knowledge beheld this new aunt of her son before ; and if his 
irritation at the sight of her could have admitted of increase, it 
would have received it from the manner in which his elegant 
parent now occupied herself in perusing the habiliments of one 
of his wife's nearest relations. 

Her dappled grey hair, which was extremely thick, perfectly 
straight, and cut as if the edge of a bowl, placed upon her head, 
had guided the shears, was sheltered by a small, black beaver 
bonnet, which it should seem that she had outgrown; for it 
hardly reached her ears, and was only kept in the statioi 
assigned it bv means of strings tied so tightly as to make her 
little round cherry-cheeks hang like bags over them. Her robe 
was of stout brown cloth, warm and substantial : but hsmft 
been exposed to wind and weather during many winters, it haa 
shrunk, till even her short little legs were left most craellj 
exposed. Her shoes were such as economical young gentiemen 
go shooting in ; her gloves large, strong, ana very dirty ; and 
round her neck she wore a huge tippet of coarse fur with a p(Httt 
behind, and two long much-worn tails before. 

Mrs. Wentworth looked at her with an expression that seemed 
to hover between terror and risibility. This elegant lady was 
really a little near-sighted ; but by no means siS&cientlj so to 
render the use of an eye-glass necessary, in order to enable her 
to scan, with sufficient accuracy, the singular figure before her. 
But Mrs. Wentworth, like a multitude of others of the same 
genus, derived a positive gratification from the fearless and 
unmitigated use of this little instrument, on an occasion like the 
present. Such persons politely feel themselves (juite incapable 
of uttering any audible observations, or of even smiling, excepting 
very covertly, at the unfortunate quizzahles in whose society they 
are thrown ; nay, even a broad unvarnished stare is allowed to 
he ohJectlOIk^^)\e, But the eye-glass does away with all these 
difScmtiea, It often speaks, w\t\it\iat tclo^Xi eVK^%xi\»cR^pHo^tQf 
contempt aad ridicule, and moreover m «L\Mi^«»^^ wi "^^iSsii^ 
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sanctioned by fashion, that not even the most refined can yen- 
tore to censure it. So the dowager raised her glass to her eye, 
and kept it steadily there, without salutation or movement of 
any kind, till she was weary of witnessing an indificronce under 
it, as genuine, if not as elegant, as her own. 

little as that lady suspected it, indeed, Miss Christina, in 
glancing a rapid eye oyer the elaborate toilet of the dowager, 
conceiyed for her a degree of contempt fully equal to what she 
inspired ; nay, it is certain that Mrs. Wentwortn's inward satis- 
faction at the conscious perfection of eyery part of her dress did 
in no degree exceed that of Miss Clark at the equally genuine 
conviction that no one but a woman of genius would venture 
npon wearing habiliments so eccentric as her own. 

But while these little feminalities were silently passing 
between the ladies, Mr. Wentworth's entire system was under- 
going the tremendous process consec[uent upon an access of 
passion that may not, or will not, relieve itself by words. His 
flashed forehead was stamped with the furrows of a frown as 
tremendous as that of £edgauntlet, while his pale lips quivered 
as he restrained the vehement expressions of wrath which strug- 
gled to escape them. 

Miss Christina saw he was in a rage, but was determined to 
care not a iig for him ; and her bravery certainly rose the higher, 
in proportion to the apparent necessit;^ for it. Had her nephew, 
as she hid dared to call him, only exhibited a reasonable degree 
of indignation at her cool impertinence, she would probably have 
quailed a little before it ; or, at any rate, she would not have 
experienced that species of satisfaction somewhat resembling- 
what a turnspit might feel if safely able to worry a mastiff, 
which now caused her openly to grin as she gazed upon him, and 
induced her to repeat her demand for Muddleton's Essays, with 
an air of such provoking fearlessness. 

At length tne incensed Wentworth found breath to express 
himself; and in such words, too, as he thought sufficiently gentle- 
manlike for the occasion. 

" You must pardon me, madam," he said, " if I take the liberty 
of informing you that your greatly-to-be-lamented connection 
with Mrs. Wentworth neither does, nor possibly can, authorize 
or excuse this unprecedented intrusion. "What your motives may 
be for wishing to treat me with ribald jestings and low-bred 
impertinence, I know not, nor am I greatly anxious to discover 
it. My part in the business will be confined to precautionary 
measures for the future. I wish you to know, madam, that my 

Ole will receive orders to prevent every auiioy wi<i^ ^1 ^^^k^na 
imr the time to come" 
NotwitbMUmdiDg tiie very large bee wbicli'buiie^ vafi^'*'^'^^^'^ 
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within, the bonnet of Miss Christina, she was not quite a fool; 
and, moreoTer, was greatly more eccentric than ill-bred. 'Bm 
address roused all the common sense that lay dormant witluE 
her ; and changing the grotesque sauciness of her manner into 
something more like the bearing of an ordinary little lady, the 
answered, '' That you should be unable to comprehend the red 
uses of such furniture as this," waving her hand towards ths 
weU-lined shelves, " does not, I confess, sir, Yeiy greatly aatonidi 
me ; and my visit and request may be alike unintelligible. But 
before you talk of low-breeding, young gentleman, I woold ad- 
vise you to recollect, if you can, who was your grandfather. 
Mine was a baronet of the creation of 1611, and equerry to his 
Majesty King Greorge the Third, to boot" 

Having said this, the little lady made a deliberate retreat, 
with the firm step and quiet self-possession which is apt to arise 
from the invigorating consciousness of having ended a dispute 
victoriously. 

Victorious indeed it was ! for had Miss Clark ransacked tiio 
vast collection of great and little insults over which the sniiitcif 
discord presides as a magazine from whence angry mortali mvr 
select the implements they wish for, she could not have foaBd 
another that would have touched Mr. Wentworth so keenly. 
There was, as he often told himself, but one weak point it 
which the world could wound him — at every other he was etiod 
in armour of proof; and this hated and despised old woman had 
touched him there, with an aim so true, and a sharpueieso 
intolerable, that for a moment he was perfectly stonnea by iif6 
unexpected blow. 

For some minutes after she had closed the door behind her, 
Mr. Wentworth remained, with his right hand covering hii 
eyes, as if they ached from what they had looked upon. His 
mother watched him, aware that he was suffering from the 
strugglings of suppressed anger ; but by no means suspeotiDg 
that me impertinence of the little mad woman had so completely 
overset him ; and rather wishing to aggravate than sootne any 
offence received from Isabella's family, she said, ** My poor, 
dear Marmaduke, I do indeed pity you! Gracious Heaven! 
what an infliction is such an inroad as this upon a man of your 
habits and disposition ! " 

Wentworth raised his head, and his mother started at the 
expression of his countenance, which showed a degree of suffer^ 
ing, as well as anger, greatly beyond what she could have con- 
ceived the scene could have produced. In fact, this deep feeling 
of perpetual regret at his plebeian origin was one upon whieh 
lio had never descanted to her. H.o \\io\i^\i i^ \cq>\^&. x^ 
^jmpathize in it — ^and perhaps ke waa t\6\i^v ioT» d^e8\^\«t 
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ride and lofiy bearing, her own progenitors were some 
rmdea lower in the scale of commercial dignity than those of 
er husband. 

I' My poor Marmadnke ! " she repeated as she gazed at his 
i;itat^ features, " is it possible, thmk you, that 1 should ever 
iase to regret a connection which has brought you in contact 
ith this vulgar creature P " 

•* Vulgar ! " he muttered through his closed teeth. " You are 
zong, mother, — yes, very wrong, to increase my misery by thus 
escanting on it." 

This was the first time he had ever uttered anything like spe« 
&o regret at having married Miss Worthington, and her heart 
cmnded with pleasure as she listened to it. 

" Compose yourself, my dear Wentworth," she said : " if 
lese disgusting scenes must recur, I suppose you must make 
p yonr mind to submit ; but I confess my sufiTering is very 
reat in being a witness to them." 

Mr. Wentworth made no reply, but, hastily leaving the room, 
nzed bis hat as he passed through the hall, and strode forth to 
leet and greet the frosty air, which, after about two hours' 
liking, in some degree cooled the fever into which he had 
ishedliimself. 

Miss Clark, meanwhile, having found her way to the dressing- 
oom of Isabella, entered it with an air of less vexation and dis- 
omfitue than she might have displaced had she been less con- 
cious oi the value of her parting hit in the sharp encounter she 
isd endured. 

" Well, Isabella, my dear, I am come to wish you good-bye." 

" Not quite yet, aunt, I hope," said Mrs. Wentworth, rising 
meet her ; " you have not yet said how d'ye do." 

" O my dear ! you must not stand upon ceremony, I promise 
roa. Your elegant husband has fairly warned me off his pre- 
Tmn, and given me clearly to understand that his servants are 
o turn me out, if ever I venture to come in again ! " 

"Good Heaven! aunt Christina," cried Isabella, colouring 
'eiy painfully, " what can you mean P " 

" Exactly what I say, Mrs. Wentworth, neither more nor 
CSS. Come, Margaret, put on your bonnet, child, and let us 
« off." 

" Will you not tell me, aunt, what has happened to make you 
angry r" said Isabella. 

" I don't think I am angry. I am sorry, however, for your 
lother, and for Margaret, too ; for I dare say they will both 
ave warning to quit before long. But if your husband says 
Dything to you about it, Isabella, just ask him, will you, my 
ear* to repeat my last speech to him ? " 
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Margaret gave her sister a look which expressed a sort of 
merry dismay at the absurdities their aunt had probably been 
uttering; but it neither spoke, nor did she feel any portion 
of the grave sorrow which pressed upon the heart of Isabella. 

" My dear aunt," she said, " let me entreat you not to take 
serious offence at anything which may have passed ; it must be 
some misunderstanding, I am sure, — and, above all, do not say 
anything about it to mamma." 

" That's a very queer request, my dear ; but as to there b«B« 
any misunderstanding, don't let that idea trouble you, fwl 
think I can answer for it, that Mr. Wentworth did not misiuh 
derstand me at all. Come, Margaret, make haste, or I shall hsn 
the servants upon me, and perhaps the dogs too." 

Isabella felt and looked inexpressibly vexed. She knew, 
though as yet Margaret did not, that there was quite as mtuk 
to fear from her husband's ill-humour as from her aunt's abmI^ 
dity ; and trembled as she recollected that all the care she had 
taken to guard the peace of her family, by concealing hi8impe^ 
fections, might be henceforward rendered vain and usekwa bf 
this most unfortunate fracas. It was, however, some eOBiftit 
to her to perceive that her sister persevered in considerinfr flft 
whole as the natural consequence of one of their aunt Ckris* 
tina's outpourings, who certainly did now and then eonfrim 
to electrify the neighbourhood by some unexpected displtf of 
her peculiar doctrines. In truth, Margaret's heart was at thv 
moment too full of the happiness she owed Mr. Wentwortii t» 
make it easy for her to allow that he could be wrong in anythnf. 
Something of this kind, which she whis*pered in Isabella's ear» 
did much towards quieting the alarm Miss Clark's unezpUnned 
displeasure had occasioned, and the sisters parted with tiie 
hope, cordially expressed on both sides, that they should so(tt 
meet again. 

" Perhaps you may, my dears," said Miss Christina, noddittig 
her head ; " but take my word for it, these easy ins and ^soif 
won't last long. However, you don't seem to trouble yoorselfM 
much about my concerns, so I sec no good reason why I shoidd 
bother myself about yours. Give me a kiss, Isabella, and vM 
bye to you." 



\ 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

9 Margaret at length reached home after her long cir- 
mgh weary in limb, and almost exhausted by her angry 
en's ceaseless calls upon her " reallys ! " and '* indeeds ! " 
18 they remained together, she felt more perfectly happy 
i had ever done in the whole course of her life ; and the 
twback to her felicity arose from finding no one with 

share it ; for uncle David was fast asleep in his arm- 
id the party were not yet returned from Taunton. 

;h a state of mind as hers, however, solitary meditation 
Agreeable employment ; and having dressed for dinner, 
might be in readiness to attend her mother's toilet, and 
isper the joyful news she brought in her ear, Margaret 
;elf down before the fire, rehearsing in her mind the 

1 which she should communicate it on the morrow to her 
n fancying what Charles would say when he heard that 
going to be married, and now and then listening with an 
oS ear for the sound of the carriage-wheels upon the 

ngth that sound was heard, and in the next moment the 
Charles also, who came bounding into the room in all 
Bsy of a happy-tempered lad at that happiest of moments, 
» enters the paternal roof for the holidays. The clamour 
lowed awoke Colonel Seaton from his nap — brought old 
. to the door, to get a shake of the hand from her darling 
used Neptune to spring from the hearth-rug to the 
rs of the noisy guest, and finally drove Mrs.Worthington 
r from the room, declaring that she would not return till 
im was let off, for that the hubbub was greater than sho 
ear. 

B not without a stout struggle, aided by the timely diver- 
iTeptune's renewed caresses, that Margaret was permitted 
rher ; and then, within five minutes, Mrs.Worthington 
:at as soon as Mr. Boberts died, Frederick Norris would 
r of Oakton, 

I bless you, my dear love ! " said she, folding the happy 
et in her arms. " You might, I doubt not, have found a 
hat would have placed you nearer in rank to 'jova «ssKr?c^ 
o other that could have made you a nexfe-^oot n'&x^S^^'^' 
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What a happy mother am I to have both my darling gi 
reach of me I" 

" And is it not kind of Mr. Wentworth, mamma I 
aunt Christina would not abuse him so ; but it is plain 
and her projects displease him ; and she is so angry t 
this morning she made Isabella quite miserable by abuf 

" That is exceedingly foolish and wrong of her," rep 
Worthington. " It is now more important than ever, J 
that he should become attached to us all ; you will 
almost in his very garden, and it is next to impossib] 
must be perpetually meeting altogether, just like on 
His mother is an odious person, certainly ; and it is, ai 
has been, quite plain to me, that she violently dislikes 
riage her son has made ; but this gives me little coi 
the contrary, the less she is with hmi, the happier wil 
Isabella : and the less she likes us all, the more prob 
that she will keep away. I am sure Wentworth suffers 
imperious temper, and that accounts perfectly for an ai 
sional gloom and want of spirits whicn I have observec 

" To be sure it does," replied Margaret ; " you know 
I never could endure her, and I am certain Frederic 
with his sweet, gay, happy temper, will dislike her 
stately airs as much as I do. What time do you think 
here to-morrow, manmia P How I long to tell him of ]k 
worth's kindness." 

Fortunately the ladies had made good use of their 
satisfactorily exchanged their hopes and felicitations 
little delay as possible ; for the impetuous Charles wa 
at the door, declaring himself the most ill-used fell 
world, because they would shut themselves up the verj 
he came home. 

" May I let him in, mamma, and tell him all P " 

"I think you had better do it, and without delay, ] 
or we shall certainly have the lock burst open," re 
mother, hastily concluding the business of dressing. 

y Come in, Charles — ^mamma has got something to 1 
said Margaret, opening the door. He entered, sobei 
moment by his curiosity; but no sooner had he lei 
news, than his delight at it was testified by every imagi 
monstration of whimsical ioy. He bowed low to the 
Margaret — caught his mother off i^e ground in his arn 
length declared that having three such homes which 
would be all squabbling for nim in Somersetshire, he i: 
up all idea of going to Oxford. 

" Break the matter to papa, mother, as skilfully as 
bat as to my curmudgering Y?i\ih. siny mote 'L&Xm^jid.Gi 
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at of tLe question. My horses will be in Wentworth's 
my dogs I shall lodge in that extremely nice kennel that 
Roberts showed me at your parsonage, Margaret ; I think 
till keep my partridges and rabbits here, mamma, because 
got eyerything so conyenient ; but as for my wardrobe, it 
rst be prodigiously increased, and then divided by three ; 
ny poor person will, I doubt not, run considerable danger 
g diTided also, without the additional difficulty of making 
to Oxford." 

notwithstanding this " additional difficulty," one of the 
whieh added to the enjoyment of that happy evening was 
rtainty which many vacancies for the following year 
d, that Charles would ** get New College," as the plurase 

ynolds will be off almost directly," said the young Wyke- 
» oontinuing to discharge his budget of college news, *' and 
flon and Feilding next. Then comes my turn." 
yncdds ? What, Alfred Eeynolds P " demanded Margaret. 
do not mean that he is going to Oxford? why, he is a 
id shoulders shorter than you are." 
d bless your soul! Mrs. Frederic Norris; he is very 
if not quite, as tall as your own beloved. Poor fellow I 
been growing tremendously fast since his illness, and th& 
«r is now, that he will become as much too tall and too 
% as he used to be to the contrary." 

wbly the expectant New-College man made up his mind 
nening as to what he should do on the following day ; but 
Grom a discreet doubt as to his keeping in the same mind, 
Iflgiving that some opposition might follow the announce- 
le saia not a word of his purpose to beat up the quarters 
brother Wentworth before breakfast the next morning. 
1 he doubted a little as to the propriety of not remaining 
le to shake hands with his brother in posse, he finally 
I that his first duty was to pay his compliments to his bro* 
L esse, and the decision being backed by a most^ ardent 
r to embrace, felicitate, and quiz Isabella, in her character 
Tied woman and mistress ot a family, he started before 
'clock that he might have the pleasure of ransacking the 
ill he found her dressing-room. 

tie while after he had left the garden-gate, it occurred to 
At a serenade would be the fittest thing in the world by 
to introduce himself; whereupon, running back, he seized 
he guitar with which Margaret accompanied her songs, 
dch he had learned to touch tolerably well \yj \.\i<& vA ^1 ^ 
ur ; and sheltering it under the cloak "^^£10)0. «i c^^ ^^^5T 
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December momini^ made necessary, he again set forth, 
hearted a minstrel as ever swept the tinkling chords in 
of love and beauty. 

Despite the' heavy mist and rimy paths, the three mill 
divided his home from that of his darling sister appea: 
morning to Charles one of the most delightful walks in ih 
As he entered the richly-wooded park, he paused to e 
winter picture, and almost doubted if the green drapery 
mer could produce an eflTect so beautiful as the crisp n 
that now incased every twig in silver. 

"What a happy creature she is," he exclaimed, "tc 
tress at eighteen of such a place as this ! Dear, kind, { 
Wentworth ! How I love him ! Not only the happinea 
bella, but that of Margaret too, will be owing to him. 
happy fellow to have such a brother-in-law I " 

He now approached the house, and the sun having 
time pretty well won the battle he had been holding ' 
fog, the broad gravel esplanade before the principal € 
with its surrounding shrubs, seemed dressed in a bridal 
decked with diamonds, and so enchanted the fancy of i 
that, warm with youth, joy, and exercise, he abandoned 
ject of besieging Isabella's chamber door, and throwing 
round him in good Spanish style, with the guitar suspe 
a rose-coloured ribbon about his neck, he played a spir 
lude, and then sang stoutly, clearly, and by no means 
skill, that prettiest of morning ditties, 

" My lady sweet, arise !" 

Nothing could well be more theatrical than his appea 
he thus whimsically presented himself before the principal 
of the widely-spreaiding mansion. His tall slim figur 
all it wanted in fulness of outline from his cloak ; whil 
set agee on his bright black locks, and his instrument I 
all the fantastic grace of playful puppyism, most 
suggested the idea of a strolling player, and witha 
handsome one. 

No sooner had the awakening words, 

• " Hark 1 the lark at Heaven's gate sings," 

been uttered by him, than three different windows 
heads in the act of listening. The one immediately al 
was that of Mrs. Wentworth, senior, who, having just c( 
her exquisite morning toilet, was engaged in giving a fe 
ing instructions to Oldfield ; for being quite sure, from 
vehement indignation at the scene of yesterday, that 
sence was do longer neceBsary to \»om^ om^ l\va "^a 
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penalties lie had to endure from his matrimonial connection, 
she determined to depart, leavinii: him and his wife to the 
seclusion she had prescribed, while she went to display her 
ele^^ance at Brighton. 

This intention, however, had not been yet announced ex- 
cepting to her confidential friend Mrs. Oldfield, and that 
slolfal agent connselled her not to name it till some fresh 
inroad of the Worthington family should occur that might be 
stated as a reason for her abrupt departure ; thus learing on the 
mind of Mr. Wentworth the strongest impression possible of 
her dislike to them. 

When she looked down, however, upon the handsome min- 
strel, she little guessed how admirably he would furnish the 
event for which she was waiting. In fact, she did not know 
him, and no idea of the " parson's son " bein g su ggested by his 
Don Juan-like appearance, she exclaimed, " AVho in the world 
have we got here, Oldfield? " with more of admiration perhaps 
than any other feeling. 

GUie old woman thus summoned to take her place beside the 
lady, though equally ignorant as to who he might be, felt greatly 
more disposed to judge him hardly. 

** Who P " she scornfully replied ; " whoever he is ma'am, 
you may depend upon it he has a dozen names, and not one of 
which he ncH^ boast. It is some strolling player from Taunton, 
X suspect ; and the woman at* the lodge would show that she 
knew her place better if she prevented such people coming 
in." 

•* That may be very true ; but the young fellow sings ex- 
tremely well, notwithstanding, and is handsome enough to 
perform before a more discriminating audience than he is likely 
to find at Taonton. How audaciously he reconnoitres all the 
windows ! " 

The next window in the range that showed an eye to look at 
him, was that of Mr. Wentworth's dressing-room. He, too, 
had just finished dressing ; and liearin«; the song, threw up the 
sash to discover what it might be. But he was in no mood to 
judge either the music or the minstrel so favourably as his 
mother had done. Far from having recovered the scene of the 
day before, he was still tremblingly alive to offence of every 
kind ; and this unlicensed approach of a person who eould not 
be mistaken for a beggar, was fully sufficient to renew the irri- 
tation which had hardly slumbered, even through the tranquil 
stillness of the night. Without pausing to take a second glance, 
he turned fiercely to his servant, and said, ** Go instantly, and 
•end off that vagabond, and bid him bewBxe\iO'wV& e;Ti\AT«^^^!%K^ 
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Philip obeyed, and within two minutes had his hand on the 
shoulder of poor Charles, to enforce, though not very harshly, 
the pressing commands of his imperious master. 

" xou must be off, young man, and this very instant, too, or 
you will be treated roughly." 

Charles turned his gay countenance upon the valet, and 
laughed. 

" You will find it no joking matter, my man," said Philip. 
*' It is not the fashion to laugh here when my master gives m 
orders, and if you will take a friend's advice, you will just turn 
about, and walk off peaceably, without having the dom set at 
you." 

" The do^s set at me P " cried Charles, turning somewhat 
fiercely to the servant. " Do you know who I am, sir ? " 

" No, not I. My master says you are a vagabond ; and as he 
has said it, he will act accordingly, you may depend upon it: 
so get along with you, there's a good fellow, and don't let ns 
have a row." 

This well-intentioned remonstrance, which was uttered gently 
enough, was however accompanied by a second visitation of 
the valet's hand, which, as he knew himself to be within reach 
of his master's eye, he thought it discreet to apply in such a 
manner as to indicate that he was making an effort to turn the 
offender away from the place he so sturdily occupied. 

It was at this moment that Isabella showed herself at the 
third window. Having in an instant recog^nized the voice of her 
brother, while still under the hands of Wilson, she exclaimed, 
''That is Charles ! Make haste, Wilson ; make haste ! Paocy 
his coming here at this time in the morning, with his guitar, 
too ! Poor dear boy 1 Give me my gown this moment. Never 
mind the curls. Is your master gone down yet, Mary P " 

Wilson, who fully understood all that was passing in her 
mind, lost no time ; and Isabella turning towards the window, 
while her maid fastened her dress behind, witnessed the seem- 
ingly rough treatment to which her brother was exposed. 

'* Good Heaven!" she exclaimed, "they are turning him 
away by force," and flying down the stairs, ran out by the 
door that Philip had left open behind him, and in an instant 
her arms were round his neck, and her lips fondly pressed to 
his forehead. 

This was quite enough to atone to Charles for the unexpected 
affront he had received, and to make him perfectly happy aj^ain; 
but, Isabella, though she looked at his laughing eye and gay 
grimaces with infinite pleasure, and thought he had grown inta 
the handsomest youth she had ever seen, could not overpower 
the fear that fluttered at liex lieatt, \ea\.^T.^ WiVwot^ {som 
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wliom the order for his expulsion had douhtless come, should 
not receire him kindly. 

Her fears were not without foundation ; for never since Mrs. 
Wentworth's arrival had she seen him so completely and hope- 
lessly out of humour, as since the departure of Miss Clark. 
What had passed between them she had no means of judging, 
for he made no allusion to it whatever ; but when his mother, 
with a sneer which spoke as much contempt as a sneer could 
speak, asked her if Miss Clark were not sometimes considered as 
a litUe out of her mind, he shuddered all over as if a pail of cold 
water had been thrown over him, and begged her, for God's 
sake, never to allude to the subject more. In the morning when 
they each went from their sleeping apartment to a dressing-room, 
they parted almost without exchanging a word, and how then 
comd she hope that when they met at the breakfast-table he 
would be in a humour to welcome her darling Charles's first visit 
as she wished ? 

*' Shall I enter in character, Isabella P " said he, adjusting his 
cloak and guitar. ** If I do, it shall be to sing, ' Isabel ! Isabel ! 
Isabel I ' " and he began to thrum the air. 

**Wo, dear Charles," she said, gently taking the instrument 
£rom hun. " Mr. Wentworth is not quite weU, I think, and it 
may annoy him. We are very quiet, sober people here, you 
must know, and therefore I recommend that you appear in no 
other character than that of Charles Worthington, a Winchester 
prsefect, and my dearly beloved brother." 

There was something in the tone with which she spoke, that 
sobered him directly. " Is Mrs. Wentworth here P " said he, in 
a whisper, recollecting a sketch of that redoubtable personage 
contained in one of Margaret's letters. 

** Yes, she is," replied Isabella, not sorry, perhaps, that part 
of the solemnity with which she knew he would be received, 
might be attributed to her. 

They now entered the breakfast-room together, where the 
mother and son were already seated, waiting as it seemed for 
her arrival to begin the meal. She immediately took the hand 
of her brother, and leading him to the dowager, presented him 
to her, saying, "My brother, Mrs. Wentworth, who is just 
arrived firom vVTinchester. It is nearlv six months since we 
parted." Then turning to her husband, she said, " You know 
my brother, Marmaduke, do you not P " 

Mtb. Wentworth acknowledged the introduction by a stiff and 
silent bow, while her stately son held out two fingers towards 
Imn, but without advancing a single inch to meet him. 

The youth coloured, and looked awk^^ard, ^vjt^tv^^^^ «^ 
abashed. The operation of thinking is indeed Ta.\|\d.% loxSa.^' 

JNr2 
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Space of about three critical moments, poor Charles ran orer in 
his head all the fine visions he had formed connected \ntli 
Oak Park, tos:ether with reflections on the effectual extinguisher 
which Mr. Wentworth's two fingers had put upon them all. 

Isabella placed herself at the head oi the table; and endea- 
voured to rally both his spirits and her own, 

" You must be quite ready for your breakfast, Charles, after 
such a walk this frosty morning : you take coffee as usual, Mrs. 
Wentworth, do you not P and which will you have, Charles- 
coffee or tea P " 

But not a syllable beyond what was absolutely needful followed 
either question, and a leaden silence seemed settling upon 
them all. 

" What time did you get home, Charles P " said Isabella. 

" A little after six, I believe," replied the crest-fallen minstrel, 
in a voice marvellously unlike his own. 

"And found Margaret and dear uncle David impatiently 
waiting for you, I dare say — not to mention Neptune, who was, 
of course, as vehement in his embracings as of old." 

Charles nodded and attempted to smile, but did not succeed 
well. 

"Do you not think Charles is very much grown, Marma- 
duke P " said the persevering sister. 

"I really am hardly a judge," replied Mr. Wentworth, with- 
out t-aking his eyes from the toast he was preparing for his 
mother ; " but it*s very likely, I think." 

" Will you take some chicken, my dear Charles, or do yon 
prefer eggs with your coffee P " said Isabella, while a feeling of 
painful swelling in her throat made her tremble lest tears should 
follow. But this would have been worse than anything that had 
yet happened, and she struggled with all her power against it 

" I ao not see any newspapers," she said, " are they not come 
yetP" 

Mr. Wentworth started; — "Very extraordinary, indeed!" 
said he ; and abruptly rising from his chair, he stepped hastily 
to the bell, and rang it with great violence. 

"What is the meaning of this insolent negligence P" he 
exclaimed with great vehemence to the servant who answered 
it, " where are my newspapers P and my letters, sir P " 

The man waited not for further rebuke, nor did he dream of 
hazarding reply ; but darting from the doorway, like an arrow 
from a bow, he reached the offices in a state of great perturbation, 
crying, " The newspapers ! the letter-bag ! For God's sake give 
me the newspapers and the letter-bag ! Master's at it like every- 
tbiaff, and I'JJ give either of you half a crown if you'll take 
them in/' 
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The newspapers and letter-bag were thrust into his hands with 
all the haste of good will ; but a laughing voice called after him, 
"Catch US at that, Master Eichard; it's worth ten shillings, 
man, and hard-earned too." 

There are some persons who greatly dislike being hit about 
the sconce with words, or in common parlance, who hate to be 
scolded ; while others stand and bear the windy bufifeting with 
wonderful indifference. The imfortunate Eichard was of tho 
former class, and literally shook as he laid the cargo of intel- 
ligence on the table. Though this action was performed with 
the respectful quietness which befits all services performed by 
the little for the great, the manner in which " poor Eichard " 
turned to make his retreat had some symptoms of haste in it. 

** Stay, sir ! " pronounced in a tremendous tone by his master, 
made the man start, and turn again, with an action as involun- 
tary as that of one who springs from the ground when he is shot. 

Mr. Wentworth was too gentlemanlike a person to swear. No 
serving-man of his had ever felt his dignity increased by seeing 
that he had driven his great superior to the vilest resource for 
relief which impotent rage can resort to ; but his quickly kindled 
wrath was not without the means of showing itself. The stern- 
ness of his eye — the deep hoarse voice in which he slowly 
pronounced his reprobation of whatever galled his sensitive 
temperament, was, as Eichard could have testified, ten times 
worse to bear, than all the rattling, rumbling oaths that ever 
were blustered forth by an ordinary swearer. 

*' How dare you turn to go till you have informed me of the 
cause of this audacious negligence P '* said Mr. Wentworth, 
taming himself so completely round upon his chair as exactly to 
face the trembling culprit. " Am I to wait your pleasure, sir, 
for receiving my despatches ? Am I to sit anxiously expecting 
their arrival, while you and your fellows amuse yourselves at 
chuck-farthing ? or perhaps you dare to draw the papers from 
their covers that vou may read the news before your master P *' 

*' No, sir, no ! replied the man, more cheered than dismayed 
by the unjust suspicion. 

"How dare you interrupt me, sir, when I am speaking P 
What do I care how your vile idleness is employed P Have I 
waited for my despatches or not ? Can you say * no, sir, no,* 
to that P I insist upon knowing, and you shall not leave my 
presence till I do know, what has happened this morning to 
prevent the letter-bag and newspapers from having been brought 
Jn as usual, at the same time as the hot water P " 

"It was because they were not laid upoivtVi©di^^'&«t^^vt,\s^ 
the butJer'^ pantry aa they used to be," Tep\ie^'BASiV«3t^« ^^ 

"And yen bad not sufficient intellect to m(\oiT© iox ^Sas^- 
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** I never loses a moment, sir, wlien the bell rings to speak to 
anybody." . 

" And whose duty is it, pray, to lay these things upon the 
dresser in the butler's pantry P " 

*' It is Jem's duty, sir, when he brings them from the post." 

*' Send the boy in to me. But take care to return with him 
yourself. I will sift this matter to the bottom, you may depend 
upon it." 

It may easily be imagined how much Charles enjoyed the 
excellent breakfast that was spread before him, while this agree- 
able dialogue was in progress, and how great a degree of enjoy" 
ment Isabella derivea from this once fondly-anticipated first Tint 
of her brother. Had she indeed still fostered the rain hope of 
continuing to make her family believe she was a happy wife, the 
sad expression of Charles's usually gay countenance must now 
have undeceived her. 

*' Jem is gone off again, sir, on an errand for cook," said the 
man ; on which Mr. Wentworth replied, — 

" Then remember that he is brought before me the moment he 
returns, — ^he shall be taught to know his duty better, or go baek 
to the half-starved set from whence he came." 

" Indeed, sir," said Charles, looking up from his tea-cup for the 
first time since the discussion began ; '* indeed, sir, I believe the 
blame is wholly mine. I came here this morning with my guitar 
to startle Isabella before she left her room, and your post-boy 
rode up just as I began to sing, so he stopped to listen, Ibelieve; 
and this probably caused the blunder, which I hope you will 
have the kindness to forgive." 

Mr. Wentworth bowed to him in return for this speech with 
an air of the most refined politeness. 

" I am much obliged to you, Mr. Worthington," he said, "you 
have certainly expGiined the matter very satisfactorily. Xoa 
may go," he addea, throwing a glance of no very gentle expfes- 
ison over his shoulder to the footman, " but take care that the 
boy is brought into the library as soon as he returns. I must 
give the young gentleman a gentle hint," he continued after the 
man had left uie room, " that he must be careful how he indulge" 
his musical propensities at the expense of my convenience for 
the future." 

Charles's heart sank within him as he listened to these words. 
He was sorry for the boy, whose attention he had unfortunately 
beguiled; but it was not this which caused him to cast tlie 
anxious glance towards his sister, which at once and for ever 
taught him to imderstand that she was unhappy. 

Yet, just as was this miserable conc\u&\OTi«ueN9«a m ^rt mis- 
taJcen as to the premises upon w\uc\i \l ^wa^ ioxm^^^. C^gaxSm^ 
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fancied that he had read in the stern frown with which this covert 
threat had been spoken, a purpose of mean and latent vengeance 
a^inst the helpless dependant. But Philip knew him better ; 
for when the footman upon his return from the parlour, repeated 
the order for the appearance of the boy, from which he had 
vainly hoped to save him by falsely declaring that he was not in 
the house, he added, " and poor little fellow ! he will be sent to 
the right-about, you may depend upon it." 

Upon which, the more experienced valet said, "No he won't, 
Dick. You don't know master yet, as well as I do. He isn't 
a bit likely to send the boy away, he isn't neither mean nor 
revengeful ; but instead of having a temper like other men, he 
has got the devil in him, that never sufiers him to rest himself, 
or let any one else rest either. He'll go on maundering at Jem, 
perhaps, every time he sees him, till something new turns up, 
and then it's likely he'll say that the boy's a very good boy, only 
that he's got such a terrible bad temper, and Jem perhaps having 
never opened his lips before him, for good or for bad, from this 
time to that ; but as to his being so wicked as to turn the poor 
lad away, he is as little likely to do it as the meekest gentleman 
in the county." 

Yet even had Cbarles heard this, and believed it too, it would 
not reasonably have furnished cause for much consolation. As a 
material of human happiness or misery, tempbb is infinitely 
more important, because so much oftener brought into use, than 
higfa-mindedness. Opportunity for a generous action may occur 
perhaps once in a year ; while temper is actively at work, for 
good or for evil, during every hour of our existence. 

Gladly would Isabella have endured innumerable hours of 
fault-finding in private, could she thereby have prevented the 
disclosure of that morning. But the veu was lifted, and she 
eould never hope again to be a source of happiness to those she 
had left in her dear tranquil home. 

When the breakfast was ended, Charles rose to take his 
leave. 

" Let me walk round the shrubberies with you first, Charles," 
said Isabella. " They are always swept while we are at brcak- 
fast» and the sun shines beautifully." 

" I trust you do not think of walking such a day as this, Mrs. 
Wentworth«" said her husband ; " your carriage snail be ordered 
for an airing at any hour you may please to name, provided it 
does not interfere with my mother's luncheon, or any plans she 
may have herself formed for the morning." 

I'he disappointed Isabella could only submit, and the darling 
companion and playfellow of all her happy days was permitted 
to depart without one word uttered of hope that b.e\iO\)^T^'<^afib 
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again, or one moment of intercourse between tliem, excepting, 
perhaps, the cheering embrace received at the moment a meniai 
was commanding him to quit the grounds, which had not a 
thousand times more pain than pleasure in it. And thus passed 
this first fondly-anticipated visit to Oak Park, to which the gay- 
hearted brother had looked forward for months, as the happittt 
epoch of his life. 

He pressed his sister's hand, but said not a syllable beyond 
*' Good bye, Isabella." Yet she was at no loss to understand 
all that was passing in his mind ; and for the purpose of saying 
one mitigating word, followed him into the hall, when he went 
out. " Dearest Charles ! ** she began, in a low whisper at his 
ear, " do not judge hastily of Mr. Wentworth ; he was vexed 
to-day about the letters, you know, and that *' 

** What am I to do with my poor guitar, Isabella? " saidhe, 
interrupting her, and fixing his eyes on the instrument that lav 
with its gay ribbons on a table, and seemed to mock him wiu 
its air of jubilee. *' I am sure it will break my arm if I attempt 
to carry it back again this morning." 

** I will bring it home some day in the carriage," said IsabeOif 
making an efibrt to look at him cheerfully ; but his eyes wera 
full ot tears, and silently wringing his hand, she turned away, 
and hastily mounted the stairs to her own apartments. 

Of all the scenes she had yet been engaged in, this had been 
decidedly the most painfnl. She knew how dearly Gbarles loved 
her, and how, beyond any other member of his family, he had 
over looked to her as the source and principle of all his liappincn. 
Since her marriage, his letters had proved that this feeling waa 
increased, rather than diminished, and that he still fondly dung 
to her as the person who knew him best, who loved him beat» 
and whom he best loved. It was rarely that Isabella fndf 
indulged herself in weeping ; but she did so now, and she was 
paying for the weakness by a very miserable headache, when 
Wilson entered, and with a jerk, more indicative of diacom- 
posure than respect, threw a letter upon the table that stood 
before her sofa. 

Isabella cast but half a glance upon it, but immediately recofl^ 
nized " a paper," and her heart sank within her. Peeling r^Sf 
ill, she determined to postpone the reading of it for an hoar or 
two ; but this cowardly device was rendered of no avail by ha 
maid saying, as she turned to leave the room, "My maater 
desires you to be ready to drive out with him in half an hour. 



ma'am." 



«<' 



'Then, come back to me in twenty minutes, Wilson," answered 
Isabella, meekly ; and having wa\ted. t\W Wxe dooit ^^vtoa oloscd, 
she opened the dreaded letter ; Bick. B\.\ve^xt,«xAQQrKivs\!cra&^^ 
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the elasticity of her mind and spirits was gone, leavinj^ her no 
power for any line of conduct more sublime than pstssive endur- 
ance. The •* paper " ran thus : — 

** My too anxious love and excessive kindness, Isabella, have for several weeks 
prevented me almost entirely from giving* you the advice and assistance which 
you so ssfdly want amidst the embarrassments that ignorance like yours must 
occasion in so novel and unexpected a position as that in which you are now 
placed. I allude not to this ignorance, ray love, from any intention of wounding 
your feelinga— fax firom it. You must, I feel sure, notwithstanding the consti- 
tutional infirmity of your temper, be convinced by this time, tliat however I may 
be occadanaUy driven to utter painful truths, my fondness for yon has never 
varied. Keep this ever in your mind, my love, and listen to me with the affec- 
tionate gentleoess of a devoted wife. 

" Your fiunilj, Isabella, has positively become the bane of my existence. It 
appears to me, I confess, quite impossible that you should not be aware of this ; 
but my mother, whose judgment upon all subjects I consider as infallible, is of a 
contrary opinicni, and constantly expresses her conviction that you believe their 
condact to be perfectly unobjectionable in all respects. If this be so, Isabella, 
notUav in tlie world, not even your present very important and critical situation, 
could justify my longer concealing from you my sentiments on the subject. 

** As to yonr father, I have at present httle to say. Since the day that he so 
strangely misconducted himself at my table I have not seen him ; for, unaccount- 
able as it most appear, even to you, the fact is, that he has not thought it necessary 
ODce to call upon me since we retnmed from abroad. Of the old man, your great 
mde, also, I might, were I so disposed— which Heaven knows I am not— I might, 
I say, oomplabi that he too has treated me with a marked want of observance. I 
permitted yoa to incdude him in that general, or rather universal, invitation to 
dinner, which was given to the whole of your race, earlier after our rctmn home 
tlian any other man would have deemed it possible to receive company. That he 
did not come — as I never affected to regret it— I will not now mention as a rude- 
ness s bat that he should not have waited upon me in a morning call is quite inex- 
cosaUle, and the more so because whatever his birth and early education may 
have been (of wliich, however, I know nothing;, his profession must have taught 
bin, In some degree at least, to know what belongs to the manners of a gentle- 
man, nd what is due to the common etiquette of society. 

"Baft it is not of omissions such as these, which, however offensive in their 
natore^ can hardly be considered as of much importance by me, it is not of such 
negatiTe acts that I complain. Let us pass Arom these, Isabella, to the goings-on 
of a far different description, which I have quietly endured for many weeks past 
from my tender fears for you. But my mother assures me that the period lor such 
lalBchieTons caution is now over, if, indeed, it ever existed ; and I thereforc- 
basten with my usual affectionate sincerity to open my heart to you on a subject 
equally important to the happiness of both. Is it possible, my dearest love, is it — 
kt me aerioimly ask you— possible that you can be so utterly ignorant of all the 
obwnrances indispensable in the higher classes of society, as to imagine that the 
daily nmning in and ruiming out of a party of lemales, unrestrained by the 
aUgtatest attention to the very commonest laws of civilized intercourse, can be 
IKOper ? Isabella, my mansion has become, and must appear in the eyes of my 
servants, little better than an open bazaar, where all comers are welcome, and 
exdinded, let their appearance and bearing be as wild and indecorous as it 



'* I baye never yet expressed to you the agony which the elder of your two 
^"iiMffn annta caused to me yesterday. In the sacred retirement of my own 
libraiy I vras invaded, — I trust without your knowledge and connivance, Isabella, 
—4)7 her entrance in a garb that certainly seemed to indicate insanity. This was 
psioftil to roe, for my mother was present ; and the incongruity, to say the least 
of It, of aeeins two persons so remarkably contrasted thus brought as it should 
seem Infeo the most familiar intercomrse, was sufficiently distressing. But my 
rooCtaer bdutved admirably : neither leaving the room, nor uttering a &ix\ele -wocdL 
to me tbat might mark her displeasure and surprise. 

"But fbtf wmutbotized intrusion was by far the Icasit -^wxt ol \^^fe c^eti^^^l. 
wUebleotapbUn, I will not enter Into the pBitlcxiVars ofw^iAX \o\lcr««^\^^'^<» 
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though I trust your health is re-established, your spirits might suffer from sadi a 
detail as I could give of Miss Clark*s language and conduct. It is enough to say, 
my love, that I forbid you ever to see her again unless by accident. My senrutB, 
of course, have received orders which will, I trust, render it very unUkely thK 
such an accident should occur on my premises. To this subject I shall never 
allude again. Unlike you, my dear Isabella, whose countenance, 1 am Bony to 
say, too often shows some feeUng like lurking discontent and melandudy ate 
scenes that have arisen between us in consequence ot my conscientioiu pa- 
formance of my duty,— unlike you in this, my dear Isabella, I caotioasly afoii 
renewing all painfnl subjects that have been once fiEuriy discoased, and yoa nil 
never hear me mention your Aunt Christina again. 

" Now let us pass on to the unexampled adventure of this morning. In makinc 
you my wife, Isabella, I transplanted you from the rude nursery-grovrnd, as I may 
call it, wherein you first bloomed, to the rich and highly .cultivateid partene tint I 
trust you will long adorn. But let me pursue the metaphor, and aak if it be 
reasonable that every weed which grew beside yoji there should find ptatoein my 
domain? 

" I pray you open the eyes of your understanding to the lamentable ci e cts 
which must follow if this goes on. To call your attention to it most, I tbiidi, be 
all that is necessary to make you see that eveiything I may do to prerent it, mint 
be for your happiness as well as my own. Even were your family far supoior in 
manners to what I have unhappily found them, I should still strenuously ol^eettD 
that sort of undignified amalgamation of two families into one, for which tiiae 
eternal entrances and exits, with no more form and ceremony than othors naeia 
passing from one room to another, seem to indicate a dedded inclination. Hov 
much greater then must my averseness to this unlicensed freedom become mider 
the existing drcumstances ? Your father— totally devoid of the api^oickle 
austerity of his profession; your mother— in dress and demeanour ao sad^ 
inferior to my own ; your sister— imprudently attaching hersdf to a person d lo 
consequence whatever ; and, your brother— (I will study to preserve my cqaa* 
nimitj of temper, IsabeUa, in speaking even of him,) your brother— pi caenia 
himself before my doors in a masquerading grarb, that would rather befit a 
strolling player than a gentleman, sets my household into the most disgntcdol 
confiision by performing ballads for the amusement of one portion of my depesp 
dants, while leading another to commit the lamentable solecdism of t^nM^ 
forth by the shoulders the brother of his master's wife. A most natural ronai 
quence, assuredly, of his having too successfully personated the character of a 
blackguard and a vagabond ! 

" 1 confess to you, Isabella, that all this is more than I can bear with calmnaaii 
and I really fear that my health will be the sacrifice if it contmues. After ti» 
scene with your aunt yesterday the throbbing of my temples was fearfully vioteati 
•and to-day the imjustifiable vagaries of your brother have plunged me into a 
state of nervous irritation, which, if you love me as I must hope you do^ woald 
onake you very miserable to witness. 

" My honoured parent, Isab^la, can bear these dis<»rderly proceeding no 
longer. She has just announced to me her intention of leaving OakrMk} 
reluctantly confessing, as she did so, that not even her love for me can render it 
•endurable under such circumstances. I will not enlarge upon the feeUnga to 
which this has given rise, — mortification is, lUter all, perhaps the most praAo* 
minant. She leaves us on Friday next, and I can only find consolation in bopinc 
that so severe but just a re'buke will affect you as it ought to do. 

" Ck>nquer, I beseech you, the natural violence o( your temper, my dear lovfi 
and meet me immediately with all the grateful tenderness that I am consdooa I 
deserve. I trust an airing in your society may tend to alleviate the painAil 
■^mptoms under which I am now suffering. 

" I am, my dearest Isabella, 

" Ever your affectionate husband, 

"MARMAnUKS WBNTvroBm.* 

There are many miseries tliat ^ovild make a ^;;reater figure in 
history than any which have betaWen la'^j \ieTOY[i^, ^\£^,\i<tss«t«> 
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ight occasion less total depression of spirit, less liope- 
lelpless feelings of unhappiness, than she now expe- 
It would be well if some philosophical moralist would 
w a woman ought to behave when yoked to a temper 
Tree resembling that of Mr. Wentworth ; for it is an 
te fact, and in puzzling contradiction to that wholesome 
Virtue is its own reward/' that the sweetest, kindest, 
38t spirits invariably fare the worst under such circum- 
Had Isabella been what is called a high-spirited, vio- 
m, it is probable that her hberal, gentlemanlike, and 
6 husband might have been cured, after a few years' 
f, of those pampered vices of temper which now neu- 
r smothered all his good qualities ; and she might have 
perhaps, a much happier woman than she deserved to 
as it was, all the gay buoyancy of spirit which nature 
so essential a part of her character, being joined with 
iihat could not scold, withered and died away within 
icing a sort of moral collapse that left nothing of life 
)wer of suffering and enduring. 

dl over, then ! " she murmured to herself, as the blight- 
fell on the carpet before her. " The soothing presence 
ear faces round me, for a few precious hours in every 
3t be mine no more. Thank Grod ! " she uttered, fer- 
' thank God ! I did it myself ! Had I been married — 
y some girls are — ^by the persuasion or control of my 
; would have killed them. JDear father! — ^how earnestly 
f es looked in my face when he asked me if I loved him P 
. all this hateful finery had tempted me ; but he was 
[ did love him with tenderness, with admiration, and 
set confidence ; I loved him — and still I see his noble 
his fine intellect, ay, and his beauty, too. But, alas ! 
vill not let me love him — it is impossible, I cannot, 
it now!" 
moment the punctual Wilson entered, and giving only 

glance at her pale mistress, she proceeded, without 
r orders, to bring forward all the rich appurtenances 
r carriage-toilet. 
\ spoke not a word, but stood up, and, without ap- 

the looking-glass, suffered the velvet mantle, the 
pe, the plumed bonnet, to be put upon her, as they 
e been upon a lay figure preparing for the estrade of 

« 
was vexed at her not speaking ; for though there was 
mce between them upon the subject that chiefly en- 
iO thoughts of both, she always Waited with azixiety 
Bt sound of her mistress's voice after the tece^gtioiLoC 
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<* a paper " or the occurrence of any circumstance wHicli led Iff 
to suspect, in domestic phrase, that *' Missis had been scolded.'' 
She fancied that she could always judge from the tone how she 
had borne it, how painful the impression had been, and how far 
her most thoroughly-detested master (who, by the way, hadnerer 
spoken a cross word to her in his life) had advanced in the op^ 
ration of breaking her heart — a consummation that most of the 
household looked to as inevitable. But this perfect silence almost 
frightened her; and, in order to break it, she said pettishlr 
enough, " I can't think, ma'am, whatever made you choose snA 
a dismal-looking dress as maroon velvet ; it is too old for such t 
young lady as you. I am sure you looked five thousand timet 
better last winter in your straw bonnet and white ribbons and 
your pretty puce-coloured silk cloak." 

" I was in oetter health, perhaps, last winter, Wilson, and tliett 
one looks well in everything," said Isabella; " but, if youlikeit, 
you may put my white veil upon this bonnet ; for, I dare say, I 
do look rather deplorable to-day, for my head aches." Tie 
Brussels lace, which she hoped might conceal her heavy eya, 
was brought ; but, when she turned towards her maid to put it 
on, she perceived that she was in tears. 

" What ails you, my poor Mary P " demanded IsabeUa, witk 
all her former kindness of manner. " I hope nothing disagreeable 
has happened to you P " • 

" I am not thinking of myself, ma*am," replied the poor gni 
sobbing ; '* but I am vei*y, very miserable to see you lookioffas 
yon do, and never opening your heart by speaking a word of mit 
IS in it to anybody." 

When the spirits have been greatly tried, a very little will 
overset the trembling balance between restraint and no restnint; 
and the unexpected tears of her servant now produced this effect 
upon Isabella. She looked at her for a moment without ipeak- 
ing, and then, for the first time, giving way to the blessed weak* 
ness which has saved so many throbbing brains from madness, 
sho threw her arms round the neck of Wilson, and wepi 
bitterly. 

" Better so— better so," sobbed the affectionate girl, venturinf 
to encircle her young mistress in her arms, — " better bo, ma'am, 
a thousand times, than to live on and never open your heart to 
no one ! " 

" God forgive me ! " said Isabella, recovering herself, after a 
few minutes of violent emotion. " I know not how far it is a 
crime, Wilson, to own that you are right, and to ooiiiesa that I 
am very, very unhappy." 

*' What crime can it be, my dear 'joxm^ Vad-j ? " replied tiifi 
znaid, **'Do not torment youiBe\f, mtf ^coijVj A&^\i^)cai^v^« ^is^ 
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neyer Hare made all creatures clin^ together, and find 
t in the midst of misery from talking to one another of 
rief^ if it was wicked to do it." 

ly other grief — any other misery," murmured Isabella. 
I have vowed to honour my husband : — and is it not 
to own even to my own heart that I do not honour 



un too ignorant, ma*am, to talk and argue about right and 
," replied the girl ; " but it seems to me that there can be 
at goodness in trying to tell lies to our ownselvcs ; and, 
I, it could never answer any purpose at all ; for I'm sure 
'ill never persuade yourself that master's frowns and 
1688, that he can't hide if he would, and all his tiresome 
make you happy, or thaw there is anything to honour 

»re her mistress could reply to this observation, a knock 
ard at the door ; and Wilson, on opening it, received an 
tion from a housemaid that the carri&ge was at the door, 
naster waiting in the hall for missis." 
sry well," said the discreet Wilson, " m;^ mistress will be 
iirectly ; " and, closing the door, she silently dipped a 
. in water, and offered it to Isabella. 
>, no," she cried, hastily drawing on her gloves ; '' I cannot 
nr it--*the veil will hide me ; " and, running down stairs, 
it her hand into that of her husband, who stood waiting for 
the bottom of the staircase. He handed her, without a 
it of further delay, to the carriage, and, almost before the 
f it was closed, he so settled himself in the comer of 
x> command as full a view of his lady as her veil would 
■• 

Tiat makes you drive out with a veil over your face, my 
' he said, after a few minutes' examination. " Do you 
ink that you would get more air without it P " 
ia so very cold to-day," replied his wife. 
yeg your pardon, Isabella ; but you really must give me 

K>ok at you ; " and with an air naif anxious, half gallant, 
tly threw her veil back. 

18, then, as I feared ! " he exclaimed, with grave and sor- 
solemnity ; " not all the proofs I have given of devoted 
Ln suffice to a temper such as yours ! 1 have written to 
the gentlest and most affectionate terms that it is possible 
lan to use ; and, because my necessary remonstrance has 
your fretful and most unhappy temper, you come to me 
8 ! Gracious Heaven ! what a fate is mine : a mother, to 

1 am devoted, obliged to leave my lio\i«e\ ^lAxcrj ^S&», 
a gpite of all ber faults, and all the E\if[ci\Ti^%\iet ^ocsifiAc 
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tions canse me, I still so tenderly love ; — my wife repaying tiie 
fond attention which has made me pace my hall like a dependant 
waiting for her — ^my wife now comes to me with her eyes swdleii 
out of her head by weeping ! " 

" Let me hide my tears, Marmadoke, if th^ displease yon,** 
said Isabella, again gathering the lace around her face; "liQt, 
surely, you cannot wonder that such a letter should draw them 
forth." 

" Not wonder, madam ! — ^not wonder that all my forbeanmee. 
all the care with which, for my own credit as a gentleman, I 
avoided every word that could be thought harsh, — ^not wonder 
that such a communication should be received with tears instead 
of thanks P Isabella," he continued, after a pause, " I do not 
believe another woman could be found whose arms would not be 
thrown round the neck of her husband, and her lips pressed to 
Ids, in tender gratitude for a letter so full of kinoness as tiiat 
which you have this morning received." 

Isabella felt that there was no word approaching truth thit 
she could utter which would not increase his anger, and ihe 
therefore remained silent. 

" And you will not speak to me ! " he exclaimed, in a voiee of 
vehement indignation. *' Alas, Isabella, your unhappy temper 
gets the better of you ! I do believe you have no power to 
conquer it ; but, yet, my love, it is your duty to strive agttut 
it. Nothing, believe me, can so certainly undermine our £i|ilii- 
ness as your thus giving way to the sulky, sullen diapotitioi 
which thus torments you." 

And in this strain he persevered to lecture her during aa bou 
and half that he ordered the coachman to drive up hill and i0n 
for the especial benefit of her health and spirits, concluding tlie 
whole by a tender embrace, and handing her to the door o? her 
dressing-room, on their return, with the heartfelt eonvietkm of 
being the most devoted husband that woman ever had. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Luckily for Charles, he was spared the mortification of 
having to give a narrative of the result of his morning exploit, 
by finding the whole family, on his return to the rectory, in » 
state of considerable agitation and excitement. Mr. Norris had 
arrived during his absence ; and in return for Margaret's happr 
communication respecting the living, informed them that he naii 
received a letter from Mr. BiobeTta,^\io, xmcoT^^^o^u^'^c^Qs mas, 
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that his death was so confidently reckoned upon, had obtained 
the bishop's permission to try the efiect of a milder climate, and 
now offered his curacy, and the use of his house, to his well- 
esteemed younff neighbour, Frederick I^orris. 

Even before ne learnt the effect of Margaret's application to 
her brother-in-law, the sanguine young man, had conceived a 
hope that this offer, including as it did many advantages, might 
induce the parents of his beloved to consent to their immediate 
union. The little patrimony, of somewhat less than three hun- 
dred a year, which, with her own small fortune, he proposed to 
settle on his wife, he urged would be quite sufficient for their 
moderate wants and wishes, and he pleaded eloquently in behalf 
of humility, and all the tenderest affections of the heart, versus 
prudence, patience, and the dreadful chance of never marrying 
at all. 

Without the hope of Mr. Wentworth's living, his arguments 
would hardly have been found convinciug, except, perhaps, by 
Margaret herself; but with it, the question was handled as all 
questions are when inclination is not combated by anything 
stronger than expediency ; that is to say, every moment brought 
it more near to the designed conclusion. It was, however, at 
kst tiie venerable Colonel Seaton, who put an end to all remain- 
ing doubts, by saying, — 

" Iiet them marry, let them marry, for God's sake ! Let us 
ha;Te a happy group to look upon ! and who knows but poor 
iMbellamay find comfort in their near neighbourhood?" 

It was by this time pretty well understood in the family that 
nnele David had conceived a most unaccountable dislike to Mr. 
Wentworth ; and though his avowed belief that Isabella must 
be unhappy, had been long combated by them all, the subject 
had of Lute been dropped between them ; none having ever 
hinted either to him, or to each other, that any fear of his 
poving right had crept into their minds, yet none seeming 
mclined to discuss the subject further. 

But when the old man thus alluded to it again, it was very 
evident that there was no longer the same re^y contradiction 
on their lips. Margaret, indeed, whose heart was full of grati- 
tude for Mr. Wentworth's recent kindness to herself might have 
been well enough disposed to renew her defence of him, had 
there been any leisure for it at this interesting moment, but 
there was not ; for Mr. Worthington, having listened to his 
uncle's words, put a stop to all further discussion, by saying, 
with great feeling, — 

" In Gk)d's name then, so be it ! " 

These words were no sooner pronounced tlaaii'MLT.'^oTxv^ ^ft^• 
tified hJM gntitnde, and hia exceeding happme&a, \;SX>dl ^ '^^ 
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demonstrative eagerness of an ardent and enamoured yc 
man. It was at this moment, that Charles entered, and if ins 
of bcin^, as usual, the most forward, and the mo^t eager to 
the presence of joy and gladness, he was the least so, not 
was at leisure to observe it. 

The arrangements for such a wedding as the one now n 
■consideration, were of a nature as unlike as may be, to t 
attending the espousals of Isabella. Mr. Bobert8*a depai 
took place immediately, and a few short weeks sufficed k 
preliminaries. In the course of these, the happy Margaret 
but one drawback to her complete felicity, and this arose i 
the manner in which her sister had received the tidings <d 
immediate marriage ; instead of its being welcomed with ta 
and congratulations, poor Isabella received it with a b 
of tears. 

" O Isabella ! are you sorry for my happiness P " said Ml 
ret, hurt and surprised. " But I understand it ; you judge 
of everything by the scale which surrounds yourself, x ou i 
I shall be degraded by becoming a curate's wife. Peril 
Isabella, you think by being so very near, that I shall dM 
you P " 

. "Margaret ! dear Margaret ! I am not well," said Itab 
and then added with more composure, " You cannot so miiji 
me long, dear sister; it is not in your nature; but you.i 
bear with me. Everything like agitation overcomes me 
moment, now. God bless you, dearest, dearest Margi 
May you be happy as you deserve! I only wish tbti 
aXL knew him better. Are you quite sure about his tea 
Margaret?" 

'* What can you have seen or heard to make you doabfti: 
replied her sister, more than half offended. ** xou did iio< 
to be so unreasonably suspicious. Everybody speaks of hi] 
one of the most amiable men in existence ; and as a son. bfl 
been most exemplary." 

" As a son P " rejoined Isabella, musingly. 

" Yes, Isabella, as a son. My father has heard this firon 
very best authority." 

*' Oh 1 do not think I doubt it ; only there are so many c 
things." 

''But is there anything so important? Have you notb 
it said a hundred times, that a good son invariably makes a i 
husband P" 

" Yes, I believe I have ; nevertheless, if that be the 
testimony to his temper, it would not satisfy me, Margaret 

" Then, I am quite sure there is nothing that would," rei 
the other, " But, own the tcu.t\i,lAc^)«\i^, 1. ^«2i2l xis^^ tu 
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imkiiidly. Do yon not think, in the bottom of joor heart, that I 
am gfoing to make an imprudent marriage P " 

" From the bottom of my heart, I answer, no, provided you 
have good reason to be very sure that Mr. Norris has a good 
temper," replied Isabella ; and as she spoke she blushed at her 
own eagerness. 

The truth, or at least some part of it, now burst upon the mind 
of Margaret, and all resentment vanished in a moment ; but she 
dared not enter upon the subject, to which it was indeed evident 
that Isabella was as averse as herself. After the silence of a 
moment, both sisters rose by a movement in which there was 
Terr perfect sympathy, and with a mutual embrace of most 
mioonbted and undoubting affection, they parted. 

Not even her own well-founded and all-sufficient hopes of 
hapniness for herself could suffice to stifle the painful recollection 
of wis conversation in the mind of Margaret : but it certainly 
served to strengthen the indifference, though this strengthening 
was not much needed, with which she contemplated the contrast 
that every circumstance in the preparation ior her own marriage 
offered to that of her sister. 

At length the day was fixed ; the little parsonage had received 
the last affectionate touch of uncostly decoration for the recep- 
tion of its fair mistress ; the bridemaids were appointed, and 
a written invitation despatched to Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, 
requesting their company at the bridal. 

At this time, the dowager Mrs. Wentworth had been gone 
for more than a month, and Isabella felt greatly relieved by her 
absence. Her husband seemed to think her a person of more 
oonseqnence than before ; and though no day, and rarely even 
an hour, passed without some indication of the temper of the 
man with whom she knew she was doomed to pass her life, her 
state of mind, even under the assured conviction that she could 
aerer know happiness, was more endurable than when the 
searching eyes of her mother-in-law watched all her movements. 
She had ceased also to struggle against the obstacles that divided 
her from her family, no longer seeking the dear familiar inter- 
eoorse she had once hoped to enjoy, but submitting to give and 
receive such invitations, and no more, as her husband suggested 
and approved. 

The nappy bustle of preparation that was going on at Abbot's 
Preston assisted this heartless and hopeless sort of tranquillity ; 
the had been permitted to dine there once, and Mr. Wentworth 
eondescended tp accompany her, upon the express condition of 
Miss Clark's not being of the party, and once the family circle* 
indnding ihe greatly sobered Charles, and t\ie \i'a.wj ^"^^ ^f^^^L 
ivH Fnainek Sforrk, were received in state at 0«k 1^«xY* tt^^ 
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those perilous engagements, to which Isabella had looked fb^ 
ward with a degree of nervous trepidation that made her really 
ill, passed off better than she expected ; stiffly, indeed, an9 
without any mixture of enjoyment on the part of any penon 
engaged in them, excepting the lovers, who, according to rule, 
thought little of anything but each other. They were followed, 
it is true, by a good deal of sarcastic observation upon all Ink 
bella loved best in the world, and enough of reprimand to he^ 
self to prevent her forgetting for a single instant Uiat her 
husband was an ill-tempcrcd man ; but she received no "paper" 
in conse€[uence of either, and unrepiningly employed heneif in 
beautifying baby caps, taking a daily airing, in which ihe was 
almost constantly accompanied by her spouse, and listeninf to 
his extremely monotonous voice, when he was in the humoor to 
read aloud, which was not seldom, it being an occupation in 
which he took singular delight. 

This tranquillity was, however, a good deal shaken by the a^ 
rival of the above-mentioned invitation to Margaret's wedding. 
To endure the annoyance of such an assemblage of kinsfolk aim 
acquaintance, as would beyond doubt meet together on this oc- 
casion, Mr. Wentworth felt in an instant, was totally out of tiie 
question for himself; and, as is usual to all men of his tempen^ 
ment, he quite overlooked the possibility of his wife's feelings en 
the subject being in perfect contrast to his own. He therafim 
very succinctly declared his wiD, that she should write a **«»tf" 
note to decline it, stating her own health, as the reason for 
doing so. 

" My health ! " rashly exclaimed Isabella ; '* O Marmadoka ! 
do not say it is owing to me. I would suffer pain and aickiWM 
willingly rather than refuse Margaret on such an occasion ts 
this ! " 

It was the first moment he had ever heard the voice of lui 
wife raised in opposition to his will, and the effect was well cal- 
culated to make it the last. He looked at her with a miztnn of 
astonishment and rage, that made her feel in every nerve tiie 
imprudence of which she had been guilty, and she involuntsrilr 
raised her hands to her eyes, in order to shut out what she ooold 
not bear to look upon. 

"My aspect blasts you, does it, madam P " he said at lengtlL 
with an affected calmness that was terrible from its contrast to 
the look she had seen. *' It may then be better for yon to retov. 
Pray do not stand on any ceremony with me. Your freedom of 
remonstrance, indeed, on a subject where a husband, and sn ai- 
pectant father, miaht have hoped to have been'istened to viA 
BomeQiiDg like deference, proves that there is no great dangff 
of your Imng too observant. M«y 1 «aV, 'ilLn.^ «fitem^ ^ 



tnember of your family I am indebted for the counsel that 
lilated your conduct on this occasion P A young lady of 
re could hard^, I think, have found courage — ^will you 
me if I say audacity — ^sufficient to act as you hare done^ 
apported by the mischievous interference of others. I re- 
'ou to be unreseryed on this point. Perhaps it was your 
berself, — perhaps it was the future Mrs. Norris, who 
aezided this line of conduct to you P *' 
I Isabella saw all the danger that such a suspicion, if really 
ight bring on her sister, and eagerly answered, — "No! 
lauke, no ! She gave me no such counsel. The fault, the 
re my own." 

sllawas both too right-minded and too honest, to have 
larged herself with a degree of blame which she well knew 

not deserve, had not her terror lest any idea that might 
er the hopes of Margaret should take root in the breast 
biusband urged her hastily to say whatever was most likely 
'ent it. But the effect of this was perfectly balsamic on 
lings of Mr. Wentworth : his wife had never shown her- 

an3r de^ee abject before; and though this epithet, if 
red in his ear, would have been scorned by him with the 
t indignation, the idea sank deeply and soothingly into his 
ind had he uttered his thoughts at that moment, he would 
lid^ — "How absolutely necessary it is for a husband to 
bimself against the contemptible weakness of yielding ta 
ims and wishes of a pretty wife ! — the man who does so, 
M a slave ; whilst, on the contrary, I daily feel my nower 
e as it ought to do — and my love will unquestionably in- 
iFith it." 

mpose yourself, Isabella," he said, graciously taking her 
" when you so candidly acknowledge that you are wronf, 
arm my anger, and leave me no other wish than to watdi 
ou through life with the tenderest eare. On no account 
er would I permit you to fatigue, harass, and agitate your 
by bein^ present at the marriage of your sister ; make her 
tand this at once, if you please." 

ling was now left for Isabella but silent, unresisting sub- 
i ; and even this did not prevent the return of that terrific 
look before which she had learnt to tremble, when, on 
liiB eyes upon her face as she turned to leave him, he per- 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

ihappv temper ! " he exclaimed, as she passed out, and ''a 
' reached her within an hour ; which, though it fiha& iM»t 
ioted on the reader, was as indicative o£lSILT.'^«nSQ«^"'?J£^ 
gr modes offeeHng and reasoning* as e\tli«t oi ^c»ft'W»«D 
9ceded li. 

o 2 
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It was upon this occasion that Mrs. Oldfield made one of hff 
earliest efforts to deserve her promised annuity. She well kner, 
and there was hardly a servant in the hoiise who did not, ^ 
another "paper" had been delivered to Wilson for the torment of 
her unhappy mistress ; and she determined to appear before kr 
under some idle pretence of asking for instructions at the moffiMt 
that its effect was likely to be the strongest. 

Having, therefore, just allowed sufficient time for its peroial, 
she knocKed at the dressing-room door, and opened it almost at 
the same time. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am," said the old woman, rakz^g 
from her usual rigidity of manner, and assuming at once a fitmiiiar 
and a friendly tone. *' Oh me ! oh me ! what grief it is to see 
you thus ! It is no good, ma'am, for an old family servant like 
me to put on a look of innocence and ignorance, as if I did sot 
know what it was that made you seem so miserable. But, den 

Jroung lady, you must not let your spirits sink, or you will now 
ive through it. I have known my master, ma'am, ever since the 
hour he was boro, and you may trust me when I tell yon that 
the only chance you have is to yield to him in nothing. FoUoir 
your own will, ma'am, in all things ; but talk as little about it as 
you can ; for it is words he can't bear, not actions, as my old 
mistress could have told you if she thought it right ; — but Tm 
not his mother, though she is ; and to say truth, my heart warms 
towards an innocent young lady like you, and there is nothing I 
would not do to help you." 

Isabella was greatly surprised by this address, and felt it to be 
equally impertinent and unwelcome ; but the age and venerable 
appearance of the speaker saved her from any harsher lebtke 
than might be gathered from the words, '* I dare say you mean 
very wefl, Mrs. Oldfield; but, in my opinion, the conduct of your 
former mistress was more judicious than yours." 

Want of apprehension was not one of Mrs. Oldfield'sfEdHsfi; 
she perceived at once that she had not only failed, but thatevfiy 
word she should utter in future would be received with great 
caution, and rendered usel^'ss by a feeling that nearly approaehed 
dislike ; so, quietly stating the ostensible object of her emod, 
she only added, "1 hope, ma'am, you will have the goodness to 
forgive my freedom," and left the room. 

" That way won't do," muttered the old woman, as she doaed 
the door, '* but another shall — ^and she shall rue it, too, tiie 
stuckTup nobody, for lecturing her betters. If she were as iriae 
as she is conceited, she would have listened to me ; and when I 
had. £nished by gaining my own ends and parting her from ber 
prrant, she would hare gained aa much. «a\1 lV'sA dsn^e it purely 
w lore of her. Headstrong fooW \e^ V«r ^a on ^ V^ "vika 
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she has begon^ and in five years she'll be in her grave — silly 
minx!" 

Notwithstanding Isabella's reserve, Mrs. Oldfield saw enough 
to convince her that there was no danger of her speedily ob- 
trndnig herself upon the presence of her husband, and the angry 
<4d voman hastened to take her revenge by immediately seeking 
an interview with her master. 

fi«v long services, and the great esteem in which his mother 
was known to hold her, gave her important privileges in the eyes 
of Mr. Wentworth, and he had frequently permitted himself to 
canverse and consult with her in a tone vastly different from that 
maintained with all his other domestics. She began as before 
with ** I beg your pardon, sir, but I wanted to ask about the 
great plateau. The butler says," — etc. etc. ; and then stopping 
Bfidd«[ily short, she added, " !rray forgive me, sir, for taking such 
a lifoerty, but I don't think you look quite well. Is there any- 
tbiag you would like to takeP I am afraid you have got a 
headache, sir." « 

>* You are right there, Oldfield," he replied ; " but I think 
not that any of your decoctions would mend it." 
• ** Alas ! my dear young master, I fear — I fear " 

" .What do you mean, Oldfield P " sharply interrogated Mr. 
Wentworth^ considerably alarmed. 

. . **: Not about your health, sir ; not about your health," replied 
tiba M wonum, and stopped. 

" Pray expliun yourself, Oldfield. You are very disagreeably 
mysterious.'^ 

" May I explain myself P " responded the housekeeper, ad- 
tEisaeing a step nearer to him. " May I open my heart, and run 
BO risk of offending you P " 

Her master's curiosity was too effectually roused to permit his 
refdidng the promise of plenary forgiveness beforehand for all 
dto might please to utter, having received which, she began with 
eiffellently well-modulated cant, as follows : — 
: '* You don't know, Mr. Marmaduke, for you can't know, how 
dear to the heart of an old and faithful servant is the child she 
has cradled on her knees a hundred and a hundred times ! Your 
own noble mother, sir, would hardly do more to secure your 
happiness than the poor old servant who is before you." 

Ab this was accompanied by an action of the hand across 
the eyes, which seemed to indicate considerable emotion, Mr. 
"Wentworth still further calmed the terrors of his presence by 
saying, with great condescension, " Speak freely, my good Old- 
field, I am too much persuaded of your «A.^«L<i\ffasisX. \ft \ss^^^ 
mother, and myself also, to take offence at au^t^mi^'S wi'o^*^ ^^^ 

''Then, air/' reapoiided the old woman m^\i «a^^6ii^ wscoS 



ness — *' theD, sir, I will l;ell you at onoe, thjatl do not think 7«l 
are happy in your marriage." 

Mr. W entworth coloured violently, and said, " Speak plainly, 
and distinctly, if you please. I know not what you mean." 

** Ah, sir ! Is it not certain that your lady likes every one gf 
her own family better than she does you P Ls it not certain iliii 
she sits moping in her own room for hours together, when, i 
she felt as she ought to feel, she would be making the hoini 
pass pleasantly to you P Is it not certain that the very sliditait 
word you can say to her nutfl her in the pouts, and sends her up 
to cry and bemoan herself, as she is doing now to an^^body tfaat 
will please to come and listen. 'Tis her temper that is bad, lir, 
that is what it is, and it will make the torment of your l^e^ if 
you don't learn to manage it." 

This last hit was masterly. The old woman, as she often iaid» 
had not lived in the family for nothing ; she knew that t^ 
persuading himself that everybody he quarrelled with wai 
afflicted with a most unhappy temper, was the jpaiMcea whidi 
had healed all the secret misgivings he might have ever^ 
respecting the infirmity of his own. 

" I am sorry to say, Oldfield," he gravely replied, "that your 
sagacity has hit upon the truth. Mrs. Wentworth, yourproMBt 
mistress, is a lady not only of distinguished beauty, but of gnat 
merit in many ways ; and were not her temper unhappily audi 
as you have hinted, my happiness with her would be campkteL< 
As it is, Oldfield, I must remember that no human beings aie 
absolutely perfect, and that it is equally my duty and intenst to 
bear with her defects in the best manner 1 can." 

" That is just like you, sir, always good and great, aad 
may you be rewarded for it as you deserve ! *' She then tamed 
away as if, her full heart being relieved, she had nothing further 
to say. 

" Stay, Oldfield," said her master, '' you seem, I thinks W 
your accent, to doubt the wisdom of the line of conduct wIuhl 
I have told you it is my intention to pursue. What other, my 
good woman, would avail me more P " 

" It seems like presumption, sir, that such as I am should 
venture to give advice to you. Yet, in the bottom of my heartr 
I believe you want it. Your way, sir, is not the right way witk 
such a temper as that of my mistress, and I will venture to mj 
that, if you go on as you have begun, you will find her grow 
more sulky and discontented every year, till she is altogether 
too bad to live with." 

" What is it you propose that I should do P " said her master, 
rather sternly. 
*'Memember jonv promise, air," saaA. 'Ooa ^^^cn&as^ **"^ii 
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would be cmel to make me speak out in this way if you cannot 
bear it without displeasure. Everybody sees, sir, how very, 
very fond you are of your beautiful young lady, and do you 
doubt that she sees it herself too P Ah, sir ! our sex is never 
thoroughly well known except to each other, and I am very sure 
that Yoor honoured mother would tell you the same, if she 
thooght the doing so would open your eyes to the truth ; only, 
like ttost other people, my old mistress fancies that what a per- 
son finds oat of themselves, makes more impression thsui all 
that can be pointed out by another ; but I am many years her 
aenior, and 1 think otherwise, as I often told her beK)re she was 
driven away from this place." 

*' Has my mother then spoken to you, Oldfield, on the sub- 
ject of my wife's temper? I am surprised at this. Surely 
there it nothing in her temper to justify such consultations 
Miipecling it." y i :f 

" Did your mother speak to me about it P — and does this offend 
yon, sirr Your mother is counted to be a proud woman, Mr. 
Marmadnke ; but she must be prouder still, before she disdains 
to listen to the voice of her old faithful servant," and again 
Mn. Oldfield's eyes were subjected to a gentle friction from her 
flngera' ends. 

** it is not on that score that I feel any surprise about it, 
Oldfield," said her master, mildly, '' as I think vou might per- 
oeiTe hf my conversing with you thus myself ; but I certamly 
am Borprised that my mother should have thought anything in 
die ocmduct of the present Mrs. Wentworth deserved such a 
discussion as you seem to have held together. 

*' I can only, say, sir, in reply, that my old mistress appears 
to hare been right as to the uselessness of talking to a married 
geatleman on such a subject." And so saying, she waited not 
for any rep ly, but glided from the room, before the mystified and 
pouled WentworuL could at all understand whether there was 
nraeh or little left imspoken by her, in consequence of the check 
she had received. 

Most true is it that a slanderous word never wholly loses its 
effect, however false, nay, even however absurd it may be. The 
ears that receive it, perhaps unwillingly, retain it involuntarily ; 
and <rften though disbelieved, it suffices, like idle breath upon a 
mirror of steel, to leave some specks of rust upon the brightness 
diat it cannot effectually obscure. 

Mr. "Wentworth remained fixed in very grave meditation for 
a long time after the housekeeper had left the room. In his 
inmost heart and soul he knew his gentle wife dei&enc^e^ -hq %\v.^ 
i^eflectiaDs upon her temper ; and though. t\ie «vii^nci\fix ^t^'^s^ob^ 
of Mb etmseienoe on Buck points made bim reaetv© «j& «» <SVK»afc \s 
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the sentence his judgment passed upon her, the saving paren- 
thesis {except to me), he could not but feel that both mis^ss and 
maid had accused her unjustly. This was the concloBion to 
which he came at the end of the first section of his reasonings <m 
the subject. The next began by a mental inquiry, as to tin 
reasons which two such very respectable witnesses conld htn 
for judging her so much amiss ; and here the absence of my 
perceptible fault in the conduct and character of Isabella proTW 
strangely adverse to her interest. Because he could accuse ha 
of nothing that he had seen, he began to suspect that there muit 
exist something that he had not ; and all that thus gleams upon 
us, shapeless and undefined, ever seems fraught with mystery and 
mischief. For a long half-hour he was really very miserable 
from the efiect of these shadowy imaginings ; which, having no 
foundation, rested upon the mind that formed them with most 
oppressive weight. But there were some qualities in the mbd 
of Mr. Wentworth perfectly incompatible with the continuanee 
of doubts so ^oundless and unjust ; and before he lefb ^ 
room he had dismissed them with a firmness of disbelief that did 
honour to his candour. Yet he could not forget what he had 
heard ; and never after did his miserable temper lead him to 
express unjust displeasure against his unoffending wife, without 
his laying to his heart a plentiful unction of self-applause for the 
manner in which he had resisted the insinuations made agun^ 
her ; and often when in a paroxysm of unprovoked anger, Iwp 
vexed spirit turned hither and thither to find excuse for it» hf 
foxmd relief from deeming her ungrateful for all the noble c(mfi« 
dence he had shown. 

Meanwhile, he so uniformly enforced his own will in all 
matters both great and small, that Isabella by degrees seemed 
to forget that she was born with any of her own. It was sad to 
watch the result of this species of systematic submission on her 
pale but lovely countenance ; the spirit that used to ankBaio 
every feature seemed asleep. Her eyes could not lose their rich 
dark colour, nor could the regular contour of her sweet face he 
dianged by it ; but the movement, the endless variety of expres- 
sion that had made their greatest charm, was utterly destroyad 
and extinguished. 

There was nobody now to watch her fondly through every hour 
of the day, and gather sunshine, as Alfred !^ynolds one© 
expressed it, from her smiles, — if there had been, they would 
have perceived but one expression left to vary the sad stillDees 
into which lier features had sunk, and this was terror. Hit 
word is strong, perhaps, when used to express a feeling produced 
solely by the apprehension o£ sfloomy \ooka «twd c«.t^Uous wordib 
yet none other can convey what laabeWa ieVt, '^XlsiTL Vet ififta*i 
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ervaJa of traiqmllity were threatened by a cominpf stonn. 
ch, a companionBhip as hers with her husband must have 
stroyed the happiness of any woman ; but such deep misery 
she suffered from it could only be felt by one whose domestic 
ppiness had been as perfect as hers while she remained the 
larline IsabeUa " of her own sweet-tempered family. 
Tet^ uie man who caused this miserable change had not a 
3e^ safing his ill temper, and his overweening opinion of his 
na. 0sodlence ! 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Thb bridal-day of Margaret came bright in winter sunshine; 
d though unmarked by any pageantry more brilliant than that 

the hoUy-leaves, and their coral berries, which in default of 
rer flowers the village children strewed before her, would 
re been one of almost perfect happiness, for there was no 
rting to dread as its consequence, had it not been for the 
sience of Isabella. The vague fears which, almost immediately 
.er her return from Paris, had begun to haunt, with more or 
8 strength, according to their respective characters, the minds 

aU her family, had now grown in the opinion of each into a 
eadfdl certainty. Their Isabella was unhappy. This sentence, 
lieh for a long time they had not dared to speak, was first 
Qnonnced by Charles, whose uncontrollable emotion, as he 
tered it, would have left it unintelligible, had not each one of 
I hearers anticipated his meaning. 

It woiQd be difficult to say which one most suffered from the 
sery it brought. ITie hearts of both father and mother were 
xmg with a feeling nearly akin to remorse, as they remem- 
recTliow proudly, how delightedly, they had welcomed the 
lendid proposals of Mr. Wentworth. Margaret felt her own 
ppiness half blighted by Isabella's want of it ; while Charles 
nned to have lost all inclination to amuse himself, and, from 
e merriest fellow that ever made a paternal roof rin^ with 
liday frolics, he became one of the very soberest, takmg to 
ilka as long and as solitary as those he used formerly to repro- 
te as the sulky resources of his friend Alfred, and shunning 
L talk of horses and dogs as scrupulouslv as if the naming them 
yald make public to the whole country the disappointment of all 
s iU-founded hopes. Not, indeed, that it was the disappointment 
' these hopes wnich weighed so heavily on his gav tempera- 
ent ; a thousand such would have been borne, and their con- 
iption laughed at, with the true spirit of fun,coiit.e\itQiftTiti^^^ 
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good-humour, had Isabella's peace been uninjured. It wu tb j^ 
remembrance of her dear, pale, melancholy face that biiitod |b 
him ; and, daring the short interval that remained of Uian- |>i 
less, laughing boyhood, he never again enjoyed the lij^tMi 
of heart which had formerly been his most remarkiraibp 
racteristic. 

The sadness that, from the moment Isabella's maniags w 
arranged, had settled upon the spirits of Colonel Seaton, mM 
little increased by the observations he made afbenrardi. It 
was in vain, indeed, that the family avoided all allusion in Im 
presence to the name of Wentworth, or the once-vaunted glom ji 
of Oak Park ; their silence itself was enough to prove to so keei | 
an observer that all he had feared was come to pass. He hid 
ever been a practical physiognomist ; and, without puzaOing bin- 
self by any scientific jargon, seemed gifted with an inatinuBt vA 
given to all, that would not let him be deceived in the charaefeK 
of his fellow-creatures. But although throughout his life ki 
had been himself guided by this, more, probably, than he WM 
even himself aware, he never brought it forward, knowing tfarf 
it was considered as fanciful, and feeling that it might be lo; 
nevertheless, it had sufficed to make mm very sure thatliM 
beloved little girl, who had thrown so much of her own bri^ 
ness on his a^ed hours, had exchanged peace for aplendourimi 
she married Wentworth. 

The spinster sisters of Appleton, however, long remained eQ» 
vinced that the want of frequent and kindly intercourse, wUA 
they coidd not fail to remark, arose entirely £rom what bid 
passed between Mr. Wentworth and Christina. Far from ngeefr- 
ing this interpretation herself, the theoretic lady fdt nwer 
proud of it, and severely chid her gentler sister forner lamento- 
tions upon an estrangement which she declared to be far nan 
desirable for all the ramily, than any intimacy with so benighted 
an intellect. 

** Well, well, Christina," said Miss Lucy, " these aorti of 
notions may be very natural for such clever people as yoa ; hat 
it brin^ poor comfort to me, who used to see Isabella two or 
three times every week. However, she will never forget her old 
friends, or cease to love us, I am very sure of that ; and, iet 
Mr. Wentworth be as angry as he will, I am quite determined 
she shall put my work in her drawing-room. Dear soul ! Iknov 
she will never look at my little girl and her rabbit vrithout thinfc 
ing of poor aunt Lucy." 

• • • * • 

Months wore away with very little alteration in the tenor d 

Isabella's life. The few diBtait ne\^D\)o\3G» Vke^ T«CA\ved oob- 

stanily offended Mr. Wentwort\i "by ^^le \.oxxfe ol %S^wrf«aaMta 
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ih. whidb they addressed his wife ; aod this always 
eaye him alone beneath the gloomy shade of his own 
ie declared that he considered all country visiting, 
f hours and gossiping intimacy, as a sad inroad upon 
! happiness he desired to cherish ; so, having once 
-ery family on their visiting list to contemplate the 
his paradise, he pretty resolutely shut the gates of 
sm all for the future. 

rents' dear familiar residence she was become almost 
(very invitation af^r the first being uniformly and 
ly declined ; while her mother's visits, though still 
permitted, on account of the use her son-in-law con- 
dght be of in his lady's approaching confinement, 
niBfered to pass without being so commented upon 
ihat they were, as well as every visit from Margaret, 
. strict numerical account, the sum total of which 
it not unfrequently before the eyes of Isabella, by 
5 " paper " communications, which rather increasea 
bed in ntunber as time wore on. 
lot, however, be doing justice to Mr. Wentworth, 
id that, had he known the extreme suffering they 
hey would have been less so. 
garet, — though the affectionate wishes of both sisters 
y gratified by the local position in which they found 
elatively to each other, nothing could more plainly 
nity of human wishes, even when indulged, than the 
I greatly-desired arrangement. Fate seemed to have 
During promises to the eye, but to have broken them 
; for, so efiectually did the austere coldness of Mr. 
check all advances to familiar intercourse between 
lansion and the humble parsonage, that they could 
without permission asked and obtained by Isabella 
gence ; and this, if desired more ire^uentljr than he 
ver failed to produce a " paper " as its punishment, 
effectually tunied the pleasure into pain. Though 
y, in order to avoid intolerable tediousness, that 
rs " bhould generally be omitted, a passage from one 
L be given, to show hoiv well poor Isabella was rea- 
natiural affection into conjugal duty. The " paper" 
ost recent ones had done-^by lamenting the neces- 
brced him, so greatly against his inclination, to 
in a style which her present situation would have 
lesirable, if possible, to avoid. " But necessity," it 
reco^izes no law ; and I, like evexy o^3aftT\ffQjsCk»s^ 
mbmit to it Nothing, however, Wt a -^ct^etsv^^^ 
ter than I look for even in you, my ^ooT,^««t 
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Isabella, can convert wliat I am going to say into 
pain. Listen to me with the gentleness and the respe 
and you must become sensible of the kindness, a 
necessity, of my remonstrance. Ton cannot be who' 
Isabella, that the organization of human society dei 
dation of classes wmch can never be broken in n 
danger. You may perhaps reproach me with havi 
this necessary gradation by selecting you for my wi 
not deny that there may be some ground for the 
Yet, in this case, remember that a man, let his ran 
may, has the power of raising the woman he m 
honoured, if not exactly an equal, place beside him 
no other instance can the same, or in any degree a a 
take place. Could I, if my life depended upon it. It 
the curate of Oakton on a level with myself? — an< 
you, by the most obstinate perseverance of oppositio 
raise ms wife to an equality with mine P If not — ^if 3 
sense and your common honesty force you to ackn 
obvious truth — ^tell me, I pray you, on what princi] 
you conceive yourself justified m standing in the pi 
gardener to gossip over the shrubbery-fence with li^ 
looking both of you like the wives of a couple of pe 
doors of their respective huts P Think not, I beset 
I have deigned to question any domestic on this dia 
ject — I am incapable, from any motive, however pra 
acting thus. No !— this singular forgetfulness of i 
witnessed by myself. I heard, on my return from 
you were walking in the shrubberies ; and, with ] 
votedness of affection, I went out to seek you. Alai 
I find P Was the wife I have selected from among 
who have made it obvious that they wished my alliai 
with becoming dignity, the privilege of knowing he 
tress of the lawns and groves among which she wan 
the mother of the heir that Heaven has promised 
by the mild warmth of the season, and consulting tl 
so doubly, trebly, precious to me by taking exerc 
thus I found her P No, Isabella, it was not ! Bui 
I fihd words to paint the deplorable contrast with 
I feel it P In a dark, damp, obscure corner of i 
where, instead of the well-swept walks that have b 
for her feet, a heap of rotten reeking leaves form 
little different in its nature from a dunghill, stood 
worth, wrapped in a cashmere drapery that accorded 
with the position she had chosen, and the appearan 
/uvperij-habited curate's wife, "viiWi 'wVoidl ^Via '?!« 
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wonder, Isabella, that I should have turned back, sick 
and perfectly incapable of presenting myself as a third 
Si scene P Most unwillingly — ^particularly at this time 
I resort to the harshness of a positiye command, in 
lYoid the recurrence of this disgraceful indecorum ; but 
in to conceal from you that, if all other means fail, I 
e recourse to measures which will place Mrs. I^orris at 
atance« Mr. Boberts is still alive, and too grateful for 
IS bestowed by my family to retain a stipendiary whose 
nterferes with my happiness. 

k well of this ; but let me not see, when we meet, that 
per is thrown into sullenness and gloom by a remon- 
> imperatively called for, and offered with so much gentle 

ice." 

• « # * * 

}^le forbearance^ however, was not sufficient to prevent 
)er " from having a very serious effect upon the napless 
lom it was addressed; the threat of removing Mr.Norris, 
peared, of necessity, to involve the revocation of the 
3n tiie strength of which her sister had married, caused 
(motion throughout her frame, that she fainted for the 
in her life. 

I, who, since the involuntary confidence reposed in her, 
tantly ventured to linger either in the bedroom or dress- 
\ after being the bearer of one of these ominous de- 
I perceived the sudden paleness in time to prevent her 
mt totally unused to the sight of syncope, that frightful 
of the heart which mimics death so closely, she became 
rified than the occasion called for ; and being as she 
& Isabella's unconscious form supported against her, 
ach of the bell, she rang it violently, alarming therebv 
rson within reach of its sound, and Mr. Wentwortn 
le rest. 

>ldfield, as well as one or two inferior servants, has- 
inquire into the cause of this violent summons ; but the 
husband was before them all, and by the time they 
6 had already raised her in his arms, and was conveying 
r bed in the adjoining room. 

was not another person in the house, excepting the 
ousekeeper, whose entrance the terrified Wilson would 
hailed with thankfulness ; but it was grudgingly that 
3d up her mistress to the man whom she had long looked 
\ tyrant, destined to send to an early grave the kindest 
b imoffending of God's creatures. To resist his inter- 
however, was out of the question \ and she followed 
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with gloomy looks and gtreaming eyes as he bore her te&deiif ^^ 
fjong, and laid her, as gently as a mother could her dHfing j'*r 
child, upon her bed. ^i^ 

It required a feeling as strongly indignant as that lU ^. 
swelled within the breast of Wilson to witness the znauNrii ^-^ 
which he hung oyer her, and yet remain oonyinced tiiatkiM "^ 
the sole and only cause, not of this temporary fit alone, Mrf 1?'''^ 
all the suffering that had already faded the beauty, and iftia^ ii!^* 
extinguished the young happiness, of the pal» girl, thst ^m ^) 
waiting-maid's terrified fancy seemed already stretched lifte ^^ 
at his feet. ^' 

Yet no feeling could be more sincere than that vriddi bm ^ 
made him fix his eyes upon Isabella, watching for retunint fife ^= 
as if his own must follow, if hers were gone for ever. ]9o am 
rested on his mind that the letter he hwl sent her was the cnv 
of her fainting, and he wished perhaps that it had beea bettff 
timed ; yet, so true to itself is ever the ruling pasnon of ov 
nature, that no pang of self-reproach followed inis eonTidMii 
He felt as a skilful self-assured surgeon might do, at ma^ 
his dearly beloved wife sufiering from the effects of a bm» I^ 
sary operation, anxious, and sympathising, but not a vtt U' 
repentant. ^ 

JBut it was nevertheless with genuine tenderness, that haflflo 
mixture of self to alloy it, that, wh,en Mrs. Oldfield, with mvek InM^ 
ling importance, made her way to the scene of action, pushiBirMklt 
Wuson, who stood bedewing the hands and face of her noitaav 
with Cologne water, he interfered to prevent her takmg tto * 
office upon herself. He remembered that the old wobbb db- 
liked her mistress, and at that moment he desired not tint ikt 
should approach her. 

"Let Wilson keep close to her mistress, Oldfield," he aid; 
" she is more used to her attendance ; and do you instantly send 
off a man and horse to Taunton for Mr. Bichmond." 

The old woman looked at him with a speculating glanee, whoff 
meaning he neither understood nor cared for, and without speak* 
ing a word, left the room. 

In a minute or two Isabella opened her eyes, and at M 
looked puzzled and almost frightened at seeing her halwa^ 
standing beside her. 

'* Tou have fainted, my dear love," he said in answer to kr 
in€[uiring look, " and must keep yourself very quiet till Hr* 
Biohmond comes." 

''Fainted?" repeated Isabella, drawing a deep aigiit •■' 
closing her eyes again, she lay as motionless as befcnre ; m oolf 
mgB mTeoorered conBoiouAiieBa\>emg^^QtL\2rjto«at)iatsikB4T 
stole fivm beneath her eyelida. 
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" My xniatreM ought to be quite alone, sir," said Wilson with 
> authority of an experienced waiting-maid ; and gently draw- 
r the curtains round the bed, and letting down the window- 
ads, she gave Mr. Wentworth very intelligible notice that he 
iflt defMurt. 

rhere is hardly one man in a thousand who has courage to 
ilBt ilus species of control ; eyen temper seems rarely to inter- 
re with the obedience manifested by all persons of the mascu- 
le gender, the moment a woman installs nerself in a sick room, 
d utters 4ier decrees in the character of a nurse. Mr. Went- 
xrth Jhad, however, already remained long enough to perceive 
it, ihoogh perfectly motionless, his wife was no longer insen- 
Ho ; ana this enabled him so completely to recover his own 
uanimitf , that he decided there must be a lamentable mixture 
temper m the emotions which had so disordered her ; for he 
d watched the tears continue silently to well forth, there being 
wbmngQi left to check them ; and it had long been an estab- 
hed 'article of belief in his mind that, whenever IsabeUa 
rptt it was because she was the victim of habitual ill- 

As soon as he had closed the door behind him, Wilson 
ened the bed-curtains; and taking Isabella's cold hand in 
th, hem, whispered gently, "Dear, dearest lady! there is 
bodj near you but me." 

J«a&Da again proved the return of life by breathing a long 
iep sigli j Irat remained motionless and silent for some minutes 
ago; xvtaimng the hands of Wilson by the grasp of her own. 
rienffth she said, " I am not well, dear Wuson. Qo to him, 
d u£ him so. Tell him I am in pain, and ask permission to 
ad a oarriage for my mother. Do it all quickly. Do not stay 



obeyed with great celerity, which met no delay from 

r master; tor the request, and the reason for it, were no 

oner spoken, than he rang the bell violently, and gave the 

cessaiy orders himself, strongly enforcing tne necessity of 

eed, and even following the man into the offices to ascertain 

it tiie despatch had already departed in search of the medical 

bendant from Taunton. 

On returning to the chamber of her mistress,* Wilson found 

V in a state toat alarmed her greatly ; and knowing that with 

L the speed that could be made, more than an nour must 

apse befoore it was possible Mrs. Worthington could arrive, 

la laid^— 

" May I run myself, ma'am, and fetch Mrs. Norris P I should 

yt be gone two minutes." 

Isabella's only reply at the moment was catching hold of the 
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dress of her servant, and holding her with almoi 
^asp ; but the sujQfering which prevented her sp 
passed away, she pronounced with great eamestr 
the world, Wilson ! " a sentence which puzzled 
reasoning faculties as effectually as the symptoms 
fering b^ed her experience. She did not, howeT 
point ; but having given a moment's meditation 
and cons on the question of summoning the old h 
remaining alone with her mistress, she decided u 
and kneeung upon a footstool beside the bed, cont 
her with great anxiety, till the arrival first of Mrs. 
and then of the medical attendant, turned her 
into the alarming certainty that a premature conf 
be expected. 

When this intelligence was announced by the 
Mr. Wentworth, a snarp pang shot througn his '. 
about a minute and a half, he was very near reprc 
for having written " the remonstrance," which 
doubt had rendered that event thus alarmingly 
which he had looked as the great object and end 
hopes. Bat long before the process of self-a 
reached the point at which repentance and a cha: 
ment might begin, the unwonted process became 
that by a sudden effort of his will, made easy em 
he turned the tables against the poor sufferer, an< 
himself into a paroxysm of indignation against t 
could become thus violently irritated at a represei 
perate and so reasonable as that which he had pei 

Mrs. Worthington remained stationary in ] 
room, so he could not relieve his feelings, as he i 
have done had she been within reach, by dilatin 
tive nature of that education which had left his 
ble of all self-control ; but in the state of anxiety 
news had plunged him, solitude was intolerable, ; 
Mrs* Oldneld to come to him. 

The old woman obeyed the summons as slow 
consistent with etiquette, and entered the librs 
long lean arms crossed before her with such rigid 
2nake her m<«ter fully imderstand she had not 
cool reception he had given to the late outpourin 
tionate feelings towards him. 

He was at this moment in a humour to think 
blame in this ; and wholly throwing aside the u{ 
of his manner, he said — 

"This 18 a very distressing busineaa, Oldfield, i 
'' CertaMj, air," replied ttic \iouBeVee^«r . 
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** But, afler all, Oldfield, many children born ai; seven montlis 
li^e, do they notP" 

" Yes, sir," pronounced the propitious oracle ; adding, how- 
erer, after a short pause, " but it aepends greatly, I believe, on 
the causes that may have produced the accident'.'* 

** In this case, Oldfield, depend upon it that ifc was ill-temper, 
and nothing else," said her master, looking at her with evident 
hope ihat sno would declare this to be very likely ; but he was 
not yet forgiven, and she only replied, — 

"&■> my mistress, sir, suffered from anybody's ill-temper P" 

. " £rom her own, Oldfield — ^from her own. It is but too true ! 
From an old and faithful servant like yourself, I will no longer 
pretend to conceal it. The temper of Mrs. Wentworth, as you 
truly said, is such that, if not corrected, it must destroy herself 
and me." 

" I am sorry, sir, that you have found my words so true. 
There will be but one remedy in the end, and that I have long 
seen," replied Oldfield, softening into a tone of respectful com- 
panion. 

"A remedy! what remedy P What hope is there that a 
tamper which cannot bear the slightest word, even from a fond 
hnaBand, should be capable of cure from any remedy P" 

. *' Alas ! sir, though the case is a common one, the only cure 
fbat 1 know of is hardly yet made easy. But this is no time to 
talk on such a subject. I know your heart is thinking of the 
porecioiiB child whose existence even now is in peril from the 
calamity you have mentioned ; and, indeed, sir, you must keep 
yonr mmd in a state to bear whatever misfortune may follow." 

*' Then you think there is little or no chance of the child 
Ktuv, Oldfield P" 

"Qiod is merciful, sir, and may think you have suffered 
enongb. already ; but I certainly have heard it said that nothing 
ia 80 latal to an infant, either before birth or after it, as violent 
temper in the mother." 

" After the birth P I do not understand you ; if the child be 
bom strong and well, how can the mother's temper affect it 
afterwards P" 

** You forget, sir, the office of nurse, which most ladies now- 
adaya choose to perform themselves. There can be no doubt 
that the health of the child depends, in a very great degree, 
upon tiieir state, both of mind and body during this period." 

** True, true, — ^I had overlooked this after-peril. I suppose 
they will let me know, Oldfield, as soon as the event takes 
place P" 

Mrs. Oldfield produced a slight smile t\iat '^i^i^ '^erj iviJ^ '^^ 
meaning. 

p 
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'^ I don't know, sir," she replied. " The pleasure or Tpm^ u 
it may be, of making tliis announcement will probably rest with 
Mrs. Wilson." 

" And she can bring a message, I suppose, as well as ai- 
other?" 

Mrs. Oldfield smiled again, but said nothing, and seemed 
occupied in removing with her apron a few particles of dust that 
had settled on one oi the volumes which stood on the libra;* 
table. 

" I wish you would not smile in this sort of way, Mn. (Md- 
field, instead of answering me," said her master, with a gather- 
ing frown. 

** I beg your pardon, sir ! — ^indeed, I was hardly knowing how 
I looked. But i don't think Mrs. Wilson, sir, would bo ofer- 
much in a hurry to do any errand that you are anxious to hire 
done." 

An expression of gloomy displeasure took possession of ICr. 
Wentworth's countenance. "Mrs. Oldfield," said he, with 
much solemnity ; " I am not, as you must well know, omuh 
given to listen to gossip in any quarter, and much lew to 
encourage its being addressed .to me by my servants. Bit 
observe if you, in the privileged character of an old retimereC 
the family, have information to give which you deem it li^ 
that I should receive, it must not be delivered by smiles, aid 
sneers, and inuendoes, but spoken honestly and plainly^ or Mt 
at all. What is it you mean by sayins that the young woman 
who waits upon my wife would be unwilling to do an errand kt 
me P" 

" I don't think I quite said that, sir. Of course, MTB.Wil0m 
would, like every other servant in the house, be proud to wiit 
upon your conunands ; only from her way of speaking, lad 
tossing her saucy head about at times, I don't believe she would 
care much about your anxiety." 

The frown was not relaxed, though he aJBTected a toM of 
indifference as he replied — " As to Mrs. Wilson's sympi^t^yf I 
cannot say that I consider it of much importance ; hvdi if yw 
think she is likely in any way to delay the intelligence I am lO 
impatient to receive, I desire that you wiU yourself imdextalEe 
to remedy her negligence. Go quietly into the dreesing-iooiat 
if you please, and keep watch there in order to let me imfsaot^ 
know if any change takes place." 

"I will, sir," replied the meek and fiilly satisfied home- 
keeper ; and, with a quicker step than usual, left thd room. 

Before night, Mr. Wentworth had the almost imkoped*for 
satisfaction of iearins: that lie was t'bi^ ^a>i\ieT cil \jt ^q^\ "mlio^ 
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Dotvrithstandin^ the smallness inevitable from his precocious 
birth, appeared strong and likely to live. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

Thb Happy termination of such an hour of peril can hardly 
fail of acting upon all the hearts interested in it, in a manner as 
salatary as a/^eeable. Bad humours of all kind seem, for the 
time, merged and swallowed up in the full rush of joy that fol- 
lows it ; and no one who haa watched Mr. Wentworth's look 
and manner as he bent over his young wife, and gazed on the 
little creature that slept beside her, would have easily believed 
the troth of the t^e we have been telling. Nor were the delightful 
emotions experienced at that most joyful moment the only fruits 
of his unexpected happiness. He embraced Mrs. Worthington 
as cordially as if she nad been as elegant and well dressed as his 
own mother ; and even, in the full restlessness of his exceeding 
joy, volunteered to be himself the bearer of the glorious news 
fco Mrs. Norris. In a word, his heart was too full of content 
for any harsher feeling to find room there ; and he became, for 
the time, as amiable a man as the sanguine fancy of the Wor- 
tlimgtons had ey&c painted him. 

The effect of this upon the health and spirits of his wife was 
most salutary, and she felt it was as natural as delightful ; for 
the new and unspeakably sweet emotions that throbbed in her 
own young bosom were quite sufficient to account for the 
change, and, as she fondly hoped, to insure, its continuance 
for erer. 

" Ah, Marmaduke ! " thought she, as she returned his looks 
of love, " you never knew till now how happy it was in my 
power to make you." 

Hi^y, indeed, he was, and happy was every individual oi 
the group that was permitted, in a tew days, to assemble round 
bev bed. Her father was requested to give the high-sounding 
name of Marmaduke to the diminutive heir, and the conscious- 
ness tliat there was now a third Marmaduke Wentworth to 
inkeiit his lands, and to talk of his ^andfather without having 
the fear of Miss Christina before ms eyes, so mollified every 
lemaining asperity within him, that he actually said to Miss 
Lucy, on her observing the astonishing hkeness between the 
child and its father, — 

•* Pray teU vour sister. Miss Lucy, that \i %\i6 -vrcsviJk^ \^^ V^ 
look at the babj, we shall be very glad to &ee \i6c V^t«»^ 
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The happy Isabella heard these words, and felfc that his 
recovered kindness could go no further. 

Most thankful was the delighted young mother for being thus 
permitted to share her felicity with those most dear to her ; and 
thankful was she also in remembering that no one but her^ejlf 
would ever know the threat that had so grievously frightelii^ 
her. Margaret was now her daily visitor, and not unfrequentfy 
Mr. Wentworth ushered her himself into the boudoir, that WjpiB 
now converted into a nursery — happy, as it seemed, to seize oh 
any excuse for making a visit to it himself. ■ ' 

it waa after one of these friendly entrSes that Isabella, whfle 
rejoicing in the contrast between the present and the past, sud- 
denly recollected that the letter which had so fearfully alarmed 
her for the future prospects of that dear sister might still be 
within the reach of every eye. She knew not what had become 
of it ; all she remembered was, that she had read it, and no more. 

The next time, therefore, that she found herself alone with 
Wilson, she said, changing colour as she recalled the circum- 
stance, " Do you remember my receiving a letter, Wilson, the 
day I was taken ill P " 

** Yes, ma'am," replied the maid, with something very likf'a 
shudder. 

" Do you know what became of it P " 

" Yes, ma'am," answered the girl drily. '\ 

" Has anybody seen it, Wilson P " pursued Isabella, anxious)^. 

" Nobody but my master, ma'am," was the reply. 

IsabellaSl»pale cheeks were suffused with a painful blush, as 
she said, "Did he take it P " 

" No, ma'am." 

" Then let me have it, if you please." 

" Dear me ! ma'am ; what good is there in your troubling 
yourself about any such thing just yet P " replied Wilson, 
without moving a step in order to obey the command. 

"I must have it, Mary," said the mistress earnestly aiid 
peremptorily. " If you know where it is, bring it to me 
immediately." 

On this the maid departed without further remonstrance, and 
opening a drawer in the next room, drew thence a packet, 
sealed and addressed, " For Mrs. Wentworth," which sue pat 
into the hands of her mistress, and then, with equal delioaey 
andgood sense, left her to dispose of it in private. 

Wilson hoped, perhaps, that the " hateful paper," as in her 
heart she called it, might be committed to the flames as soon as 
she left the room ; but it was not so. After the nervous uncer- 
tainty of a moment, Isabella broke the seal of the envelope, and 
read within, ** To be preserved with my former letters." 
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These words, wUch had been written by Mr. Wentworth, in 
the dre08inj2:-room, after he had watched the tears that gave 
signal of his wife's having recovered from insensibility, were 
BOW read by her with a pang which they were certainly not 
intended to cause. It was not that she thought he would still 
wish that cruel letter preserved — she felt quite sure he would 
not ;, but it carried a conviction that seemed cold and sharp as 
fiteelto her heart, that the change in her husband's temper, 
upon which she rested all her hopes of future happiness, pro- 
ceeded less from relenting tenderness towards her, than from 
the pleasure inspired by his new-bom babe. 

'* Am I then so selfish P *' thought she, as she dashed away 
the tears which this reflection produced. '* What better cause 
could have wrought this chanse in him, than the sweet affection 
created by the sight of his diild P Let it but last, and I will 
not challenge its source ! " Then folding the envelope again 
orer its inclosure, she took the longest walk she had yet ven- 
tured upNOn, in order to deposit the packet amidst the others, 
which, with gentle obedience, she had preserved in a drawer set 
apart for the purpose. The glance she gave into that drawer, 
as she dropped it in, was like what a shipwrecked mariner 
might bestow upon the rocks and shoals that had destroyed his 
hopes. She trembled and turned pale. But as she tottered 
back to her seat, the nurse entered with her baby, and her tran- 
quillity returned as she pressed it to her heart, and felt anew 

how much she owed to it. 

• * • • • 

By degrees the recovery of Isabella was full^ established ; 
and by degrees, too, it became pretty clearly evident that Mr. 
Wentworth intended they should return to their former mode 
of life ; varied, indeed, by the new interest and occupation fur- 
nished by the babe, but without the constant intercourse with 
her family which had contributed to make the last few weeks so 
delightful to her. 

•• Your mother and sister have been excessively kind, my dear 
love, — nothing could be greater than their attention during the 
whole time of your confinement. But we must not be so imrea- 
sonable as to wish all this to continue ; both your father and 
Mr. Norris would have cause to complain of us if we did." 

This speech was addressed to Isaoella on the second dav of 
her appearance in the drawing-room, and just after Mrs. Wor- 
thington and Margaret had concluded a morning visit, made 
from the house of the latter, who was enjoying the dear delight 
of having her mother to pass a long day with ket. 

To any one quite a stranger to Mr. "WentwotxJa., ^w» m\^goN» 
hBre appeared nothing in these words to ixiLftWi-j «^arni -, \s^ "^^^ 
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made Isabella chanse colour, and falter as slie atfcempte 
reply. He understood not, indeed, a single word she said ; foi 
head was bent over the infant which lay sleeping on her bos 
but for some reason or other, Mr. Wentworth asked not for 
eKphmation, and changed the subject by inquiring when 
thouffht she might venture upon an airing. 

" Mamma says—" she began, but checked herself; 
before she could remodel her intended reply, her husi 
rego^ied, " I suppose Eichmond will be here presently, ai 
tmzkk we must consult him about it." 

Mr. Hichmond arrived ; and after a sufficient number of 
portant inquiries respecting every symptom manifested baC 
mother and child since his last visit, exactly twenty -four h 
before, he pronounced judgment in favour of an airing for ' 
on the morrow, provided the weather was quite fine and j 
warm. 

This is always a welcome announcement to a convalescent, 
Isabella had for the last week been looking forward to it 

great delight, in the hope that no objection would be mac 
er making the parsonage at Abbot's Preston the limit of 
first drive. Colonel Seaton had not yet seen her child, and 
longed for the pleasure of seeing him smile upon it. She i 
than half reproached herself for remembering with satisfac 
that, as the nurse and child were to go with her, Mr. Wentw 
could not ; but this obvious fact gave her courage when the 
riage drove round, on the following morning, to say, — 

" I think we will drive to Abbot's Preston, Marmaduke. 
long to show my little boy to uncle David ! " 

" You are a very young mother, my dear love, as this thoa 
less proposal but too plainly shows," replied Mr. Wentwc 
^' An airing, Isabella, is a very different thing from mal 
visits. Your getting in and out of the carriage with the c 
is quite out of the question. I have ordered my horse, and i 
have the pleasure of attending you. I think wo will d 
through Steepbank Lane, and round by the Hazel Copse Ei 
this is by far the most sheltered drive we have, and there 
the safest." 

This cautious prqjet du voyage, however, by no. means < 
prehended dl llie attention bestowed by Mr. Wentworth i 
his lady and heir on this occasion. ISefore he mounted 
horse, he placed himself in the carriage with a lamp, carei 
dosing all the windows, and remained there till persuaded 
the air was sufficiently cured of its natural freshness to be ^ 
safe. He then returned to the drawing-room where the nur 
party awaited him; and having 'waQckiuWy ^u^eTYSitQuded 
GoreJopment of the baby in. a manWe, «*. c\o\s^l, «. ^Scva:«\,i 
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veil, and pUced Isabella's iiir cloak upon her shoulders, ho gave 
the word lor their inarch towards the carriage, taking great care 
whoi they had entered it, that eyery window should be drawn 
up. He then told the coachman to driye yery gently, and they 
set off. 

Havini^ watched for a minute or two to ascertain how her 
deUotfte fittle treasure bore the moyement of the carriage, and 
seemg him drop fast asleep, Isabella began to wonder how it was 
that ahe experienced so little feeling of enjoyment from the 
** opening paradise," which Gray so beautifully describes as 
heane produced by eyery object in nature for those who hayc 
just Xetlb a siok-chunber. 

'^ Is it not yery close, nurse P " said she ; " see what a dew 
there is upon the windows. Do you not think we had better let 
in a little air P" 

*' Why, I do think, ma*am, that a very little could do us no 
harm," replied the fat clief of the nursery establishment, wiping 
her fkce. 

Ttam encouraged, Isabella yentured to let down the glass 
which was farthest from the baby about half-way, and certainly 
for a moment did enjoy ** the air, the sky,*' but not longer ; for 
Mr. Wentworth, who had trotted on a few yards in adyanoe of 
them, turned back to reconnoitre, and perceiying what had hap- 
pmed, called furiously to the coachman to stop. " Are you mad, 
Mra. Wentworth ! " he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard 
tiirongh the closed window, for the moment the carriage stopped 
he oontriyed to close this dangerous inlet to the atmosphere. 
"Did I not tell you to keep the windows shutP Driye home, 
SichardI" 

" Dear me \ *' said the nurse, somewhat proyoked at the inter- 
fiirence ; ** how careful master is oyer his son, to be sure ! But 
it's all one for that; he had better by half Icayc the child 
to those who imderstand it, and so you had better tell 
him, ma'am. I don't approye stifling a baby up this way at 
all." 

Isabella said nothing, though she was much comforted to find 
that the relief she had for a moment allowed herself, was not 
deemed dangerous to the little thing so much dearer to her than 
life, by such unimpeachable authority. 

On arriying at home, howeyer, she found her husband's yiew 
of the case widely different. He was standing on the steps of 
the portico, and her first glance at' him conyinced her he was 
very angry. " Take the cmld to the nursery," he said, " and be 
careful tliat the room be warm enough to -^le^ciit tl^« c>^V vt. 
mnjt hmve received i^m producing any laa^iVn^ i^ wsoaaojaft\«»* 
Chme into the library, Mrs. WentwortVi, iox a iaBm«o^^* v. ^«w 
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please." He lield the door open for her to pass in, and tkea 
closing it, addressed her with great solemnity. 

** I nad hoped, Isabella," he said, " that the incessant tenikh 
ness with which I have watched joa daring your confineauMt 
would have prevented everything like the necessity of remot* 
strance on my part for the future. I had hoped that you wMdd • 
have learned that first duty of woman, a gentle and nndeviatof 
compliance with the wishes and the will of your husband. WA 
I indifferent towards you, were I careless, unobservant, <x 
neglectful, there might be some shadow of excuse ; but wbak 
shall we say of a woman who, having been treated as yoa bartf 
been, can still exhibit such obstinacy of will as to oppose and 
positively disobey the commands of a husband so devoted as 
myself? What can we say of her, Isabella, but that not efen 
good principles, the existence of which I will not permit myself 
to doubt, — not even good principles have strength enough to 
counteract the fatal innrmity of temper ! " 

" What is it I have done, Marmaduke P Surely you do not 
allude to my having opened the carriage window for a momott, 
do you P " said Isabella, half smiling. 

" I^ot allude to it ! You think, madam, that I do not allods 
to it ! Grant me patience. Heaven ! This is too much ! Yoa 
mock me. You sneer at my tenderness, and then tell me that 
you know not to what I allude ! " 

Isabella, who was far from having fully recovered her stfengik 
turned very pale at this burst of violence; but he saw it not, fior hi 
was, as was usual with him under all such paroxysms, stiidiig 
up and down the room, with his hands clasped, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling. She scarcely felt equal to attempting M 
explanation ; but her kind heart, well remembering aU tiie 
devotion with which he now reproached her, longed to set iB 
right again; and rising to meet him as he paced the rooB 
towards her, she laid her hand upon his arm, exclaming, "8tay» 
dearest Marmaduke ! Sit down and listen to me. The heal 
was very oppressive." 

" The heat I " he cried, with increasing violence ; but suddenly 
looking in her face, he perceived her paleness, and stopped, for 
it was now his turn to be frightened. "Sit down, IsaMlUI" 
he said, *' and for your child's sake do not permit your tefflpa 
to destroy your health. No perversity can enable yon to attri- 
bute any motive to me but excessive tenderness to yourselt sad 
the child. Can this ofiend you ; or cause you thus to turn to 
deadly pale P " 

" Ofiend me ! surely not Marmaduke. I only wish yon to 
understand that the nurse, as i?e\i aa 1, Wisxili^Vi ^Sda v& ^ tht 
^Murriage too warm." 
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''Then she miut ^o* Isabella. What can her feeliiiGfs be 
jowsLrda the child compared to mine P Do you suppose lor an 
nstsnt that I shall saner my will to be opposed by a hireling, 
irho is probably profoundly ignorant, ana most assuredly can 
•are bat little eitner for you or your boy ! But let us cut this 
natter short at once, my loye," he added, recovering his tran- 
^uiSKfTf while he promulgated his will. " She may continue to 
traah end dress the child, and so forth, and you, my lore, may 
continue to nurse him as long as you appear to preserve your 
beahh, and, I must add, your temper, Isabella. Mr. Eichmond 
leeme to think it desirable for both of you ; but, observe, beyond 
this I admit of no interference whatever in the management of 
tny eon. That he is dear to you, who are his mother, no one can 
ioubt ; that as your child he may be dear also to every member 
Df your family, I am quite willing to believe ; but that in either 
the one or the other case his importance can be the same as it is 
bo me, I utterly deny. He is my heir, Isabella, as well as my 
son ; and though concerning the latter tie you may assuredly be 
irell able to judge, of the former neither you nor your relations 
can know anything. It is equally just and natural, therefore, 
that HIT judgment should be deferred to on every point wherein 
bis: welfare is concerned. Kemember, my love, I now speak once 
;or 1^ nor will I permit myself for a moment to doubt your 
implidt attention to what I have said. Eemember, also, that 
should I be unhappy enough to perceive any renewed symptoms 
of ill-temper on your part, I shall consider myself, as in duty 
bouady to consult the welfare of Marmaduke, and to provide 
bim with a wet-nurse immediately. That rapidly returning 
eoloVy Isabella, looks, I am sorry to say it, exceedingly^ like the 
emotion of anger. But I will for this time overlook it. Kiss 
me» my lore, and now follow your little boy upstairs ; perhaps 
he BUT want you.*' 

GHadly did the melancholy disappointed Isabella accept this 
dismissal ; gladly would she have returned to the sick-bed she 
had so lately quitted, could she thereby have escaped the con- 
Tiotion that the short bright interval of hope that had gleamed 
upon her path, was departed and gone for ever, leaving the 
gloom even darker than before. She felt the growing tyranny 
elose round her, and doubted not that every succeeding day 
weald tighten the chain. But utterly helpless, as she knew 
herself to be, and incapable in any way of weakening the galling 
bat paltry links of which it was formed, the threat of giving a 
foster-mother to her boy roused something within her, which, if 
it could not be called resistance, was at least opposition. And 
then it was that, for the first time, her frank and generous nature 
QonemTed the possibility of feigning. "I moat seem %vi^^ '^y^s^ 
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slie, flB widi trembling limbs and throbbing beaart she a 

tbe stairs. " It will be very difficult, but it most be df 

my boy ! my boy ! " she murmured, as she bent oyer his 

formanoe of the mother's dearest office, '* what will be 

me if he gives thee over to another P "—and then, while 

the most steadfast resolutions to seem happy and contei 

come what would, the tears flowed unrestrained upoai 

of her unconscious treasure. 

* • * « « 

Mr. Wentworth's assertion that he meant to assume tk 
management of his son, was not uttered in any temporar 
ment of ill-humour, but contained his grave and very de 

Surpose. In this case, as in every other, the workin 
iseased temper vitiated feelings which without it won 
been excellent. IS'ever did the emotions consequent u 
birth of a first-bom come more strongly upon a huma 
than they did on his. AH former subjecta of interest sec 
lose their importance, and his child, his son, his littie '. 
duke — and if last, perhaps not least among the fond 
bestowed on him — ^his heib, became the loadstone of his ei 
Had a good-tempered man felt thus, it would have I 
hundred amiable sympathies with those around him. ] 
would not only have appeared important as a wet nui 
would have become incalculably dearer than before, ] 
the source and sharer of his joy. With him, however, j 
came at all, came solitary, selnsh, and with no geniid 
human kindness to bear it freely to the hearts of others, 
a good-tempered man would have looked for sympathy, k 
cause of jealousy. It was offensive to him to believe t 
should claim a right to love and value the boy, as he Icf 
valued him ; and while he hovered round the cradle, sjudi 
the slumbers of this new portion of himself, his feelings 1 
all who ventured to approach, were wonderfully like 1 
a sulky female bear, wnile performing the same offioe 
shaggy portraits of her own grim self. 

All Isabella's reasonings, on which, during the tranqi 
of her confinement, she had built her hopes of future hai 
fell to the ground. That strong inevitable rush of gratel 
with which almost every man greets the mother of his fir 
seemed to her of a better, or, at any rate, of a more 
quality, than it proved to be ; and all the amenity disp) 
tne females of her family vanished like a morning mist 
the danger was over, and the vanity of hearing himself 
tnJated as the father of a son and heir was fully gratified 
The ohristeniog of the inv8bl.\ia\)\e \iii«LTi\. \io^ oocm.^ 
eatirelf ; and, to say the tratK tVxe t)iXx^\x^eTa«,\i\» iraery 
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were not without difSculty. Next to liimsolf, hii mother was the 
penoa most proper to decide as to the style of this important 
OflzomODy ; fmd many astonishingly long letters were written 
bo htt on the subject. One great object was the obtaining the 
pnoBUfle of lawn sleeves for the performance of the rites — another 
bo Monre noble and titled sponsors. Both these blessings were 
Beoured, and nothing remained but to fix the day, when a short 
postMri]^ to one of the dowager's letters, though very much in 
Doufonnxty with his own feehngs, caused Mr. Wentworth some 
forfeheor tnyuble. The postscript contained these words — 

*' 0£ coorte, you will remember that the inviting the whole 
bevy of your rustic relations would be fatal to everything like 
fclie assumption of good style in the eyes of your noblo sponsors.'* 

Tmih incontrovertible flashed on the mind of Mr. Wentworth, 
as lie read these words. Tet even he, strong as he was in 
Duohecked temper and unquestioning self-will, felt that it would 
bs disagreeable to tell his wife that from the christening of her 
fizst-bom, her mother, father, and sister must be excluded. 'Not 
for a moment, indeed, after receiving this maternal hint, did he 
DKsevere in the idea of inviting them ; the only question was 
how best to proclaim the awkward fact that it was impossible. 

The process of governing every member of one's family by the 
Bmple machinery of his single will, is so easy, that to those long 
Bccostomed to it, every accident tending to impede its operation 
becomes intolerably irksome ; and before Mr. Wentworth had 
bestowed ten minutes' consideration on the manner in which he 
ihoold speak on this subject to his wife, he had worked himself 
into a state of resentment against her, and all the other parties 
Doncemed, which would probably have led to great suffering had 
not ihe very excess of his irritation produced a remedy, by 
luggesting that if the ceremony were defeored till after Easter, 
it might De performed in town. 

To announce to Isabella that the christening was to take place 
in London, involved nothing that was disagreeable, and was 
'heniare performed within an hour after receiving his mother's 



"I have decided, my dear, that Marmaduke shall not be 
skristened till we go to London. Your father, you know, was so 
sUiging as to baptize him ; and therefore the delay wiU be of 
10 eonsequence." 

Isabella was somewhat startled at this sudden and entire 
diange of measures ; for if a mother could have wearied at listen- 
tag to details of which her child is the hero, such must have been 
kSr fate under the reiterated, lengthened, and pompous desorip- 
biiims of what his intentions were respecting the festivities among 
bis pc»or neighbours on this glorious ocoasion. 'GLec %^^a^\su^ 
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features probably expressed some symptoms of snrpriie; fit 
Mr. Wentworth looked at her sternly; and then, pladnghii 
hand before his eyes, he said, ** Let me not witness on yoor 
countenance, Isabella, the expression of feelings I so giwf 
deplore should exist within the bosom of my wife. SoQMipf 
discontent, opposition ; alas ! alas ! would that it were <ttflN 
wise!" 

** It is otherwise, Marmaduke," she replied, with somethog 
like affected animation ; ** to see my boy christened in LoadoOi 
will, to me, be as great a jubilee as if it were to be perfoiined 
here ; and his being, as you say, baptized, the delay ngai&a 
nothing." 

Mr. Wentworth ventured again to look at her ; but remirked 
as he did so, that she was right to struggle with her tonper, 
adding, " It was impossible I could mistake the first exprenki 
of your coimtenance, Isabella. I am never deceived in thit; 
but let it pass. I pardon your imspoken opposition, though I 
lament it." 

As he said this, he stretched forth his hand towards her ii 
token of forgiveness, and she received it with a smile ; for tlH 
hated vision of the threatened wet-nurse haunted her ; and oi 
this occasion, as on many others since its suggestion, tbe 
words of Hamlet might have been quoted upon her with sl^U 
variation : — 

** One mt^ smile, and smile, and be— a wretch I** 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DuBiKa the whole period which intervened between InbeUi*! 
first melancholy airing, and the removal of the family to LondoDf 
which took place immediately after Easter, Mr. Wenftworkk 
continued to occupy himself by unceasing interference with ill 
the details of the nursery ; and that, too, in a manner exenA 
ingly well calculated to wear out the patience of any mother tai - : 
nurse in the world, but he had found means to auatain tti ]\ 
endurance of both ; for the little Marmaduke*B principal wUbmi^ ,i 
ant had been hired at enormous wases, under the idea tbtfciM* I < 
ever is deareat is best ; and had he insisted upon her makal ; 
the child's bed in the oven, or substituting eternal potatimitv : 
magnesia for its mother's milk, she would not have risked hff ' 
place by remonstrating. While the mother henelf, from thi 
fear of forfeiting a privilege tli&t fteemedi descEtet V^ Viin than jBfrt 
received each new caprice m\^ o\>ed\eiL^ vmSL«%, «^ '^«bhK^ 
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Btlf nnresistmgly to degenerate into something not greatly 

le a well-oiled machine. 

was undoubtedly in consequence of this undeviatin^ system 

bmission, that Mr. Wentworth, upon the insidious Oldfield's 

\dJXQ out some circumstance that she thought particularly 

jr to displease him, replied, — 

it 18 very true, Oldfield. I see as plainly as you do, that 

pire^ent Mrs. Wentworth will never eaual my mother, either 

lenity of deportment, or the skill with which she arranged 

Y part of the domestic establishment ; and I regret it 

3y. Nevertheless, your present mistress has many good 

ides, which make it my duty, Oldfield, to overlook, as much 

^ssible, all that is amiss." 

le rexed old woman curtsied herself from his presence, with- 

ittenng another word ; but she snapped her fingers at him, 

' she had safely closed the library-door, and muttered, as she 

»ed the hall, — 

[ know ye, I trow, don't I P You have beat your spaniel 

^ou have taught her to liok your feet while you are about 

ind so you wont be easily brought to part with her. That's 

itare she slept, the housekeeper despatched the following 
ile to her old mistress : — 

[OMOVBBO BIADAM, 

" It is by no means my wish to deceive yon, and I would rather make op 
lind at once to remain as a menial servant till I die, or, as you once said, to 
e upon my pitiful annuity, than labour to perform what I believe to be im- 
ble. For some time after you left us, 1 had good hope of seeing the end you 
9d for obtained— solely by means of the tears shed by the lady in question ; 

really thought she would either fret herself to death, — chiefly, I suspect, 
lae my master could not endure the sight of her sister, the curate's wife, and 
' other little ways he certainly had of plaguing her ; or else, that he would 

flick ot her,— seeing that her beauty visibly (Usappeared troia day to day. 

came the child— and a poor, little, miserable, premature thing it is, ma*am ; 
ta Miival turned everything upside down, and mother, father, sister, aunt, 
me and went just as they liked, without leave asked or word said. I knew 
fbdld not last ; no more it did. I lived in a fiunily once, where the birth of 
Mt 6UiA set the Methodistical father dancing ; and in another, where the 

Sat a male child, that had been long waited for, caused a miser of a master 
all the poor of the parish. But the first took to groaning again at the 
1^ a fiddle ; and the last made us all pay for the feasting by living upon 
for .a month. . I knew that, as soon as my mistress got about again, he would 
to Ills old ways, and so he did ; and, I must say, he tormented her as inces- 
f as heart could wish, till 'I began to think he must soon get tired of it 
sHy and be looking about for something new. But things seem now to have 
I altogether a new turn. We have no more tears, no more faintings-away, 
are loss of appetite ; and the new butler, who is a very different man from 
Mt, and seems intelligent and able to understand a hint, tells me that at 
tais mistress seems very little better than a fool ; for, let his master be as 
ny or aa sulky as he will— and that, you know, ma'am, is saying something— 
rer speaks to her that she does not smile and seem quite pleased. So it is 
to me, that, with all her country innocence, she is as artful «& %\v&^«aV^^\ 
irliat with this, and faer nasty quiet way with me, thsX «>to^ «i^. %'^(»iii!av^> 
'good or bad, I Ua more wish than ever to do 'joxn \>\dL!^x^% \!QitM 1^^» 
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} ma'am, were to come back to the Tilace* it would be ten times whtt itli 

There's no consequence kept up, tha>,'s the fact* ma'am, and the fanul; m 

' out of repute in the county, It things go on as they are. I am to be left in c 

t here when they go to London, my master tells me; and I*ye no objeeH 

' ! b^eve he thhiks I am the best person to prevent anybody fancying tkf 

■ ! take liberties with the house and gardens ; and, perhaps, I am. And iriia 

f i are in London, you will be near at hand yourself, ma'am, to see what can If 

7 with such a wonderful good-natured lady as ours. For my share, I gl 

I matter up ; unless, in case you still fix you heart upou their living ap« 

should make no objection to my following a scheme of my own, w 

thousand— begging your pardon, ma'am, — of your experiments to make I 

tired of her. 

"I remain, honoured madam, 

I " Your obedient humble servant to command, 

"Elizabeth OlowiBi 

This letter, though written some days before the depaits 
the family, was not trusted to the post, but confided to the 
of the new bntler ; and, in course of time, duly delivered t 
honoured lady to whom it was addressed. 

The departure of Isabella on her first visit to the oi 
though attended vrith all the pomp and cicumstance of lazgt 
tune and great pretension, was^an event that, to her iw 
brought anything rather than ideas of happiness, or even plei 
It is true that she was leaving behind her a source or is 
pain, in the daily recurrence of abortive wishes for the pni 
of those who were very near, yet totally beyond her reacL 
in losing this pain, she lost also the knowledgo that she foot 
to all those who loved her, and the hope, which at her ase w> 
survives disappointment, that something, though shelcn0i 
what, might yet arise to lead to what she wished. As to all 
London was to show her on the other hand, she looked 
towards it withthe slightest interest. With youth, beauty, we 
and station, with a fancy ready to kindle into rapture at the i 
of whatever was new and beautiful — ^with intellect, taste^ 
naturally with a fund of animal spirits to boot — ^Isabella ite 
into her elegant travelling-carriage with a heart as heavy esl 
and only by such an effort as fear can enable us to nuke 
strained the tears that her very soul seemed to shed, ai 
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These words^ whicli had been written by Mr. Wentworth, in 
the dressinfJC-room, after he had watched the tears that gave 
signal of his wife's having recovered from insensibility, were 
now read by her with a pang which they were certainly not 
intended to canse. It was not that she thought he would still 
wiih that cruel letter preserved — she felt quite sure he would 
not ; but it carried a conviction that seemed cold and sharp as 
9teel to her heart, that the change in her husband's temper, 
upon which she rested all her hopes of future happiness, pro- 
ceeded less from relenting tenderness towards her, than from 
Hhe pleasure inspired by his new-bom babe. 

" Am I then so selfish P *' thought she, as she dashed away 
the tears which this reflection produced. " What better cause 
could have wrought this change in him, than the sweet affection 
created by the sight of his child P Let it but last, and I will 
not challenge its source ! " Then folding the envelope again 
over its inclosure, she took the longest walk she had yet ven- 
tured upon, in order to deposit the packet amidst the others, 
which, with gentle obedience, she had preserved in a drawer set 
apart for the purpose. The glance she gave into that drawer, 
as she dropped it in, was like what a shipwrecked mariner 
might bestow upon the rocks and shoals that had destroyed his 
hopes. She trembled and turned pale. But as she tottered 
back to her seat, the nurse entered with her baby, and her tran- 
quillity returned as she pressed it to her heart, and felt anew 

how much she owed to it. 

* * • * • 

By degrees the recovery of Isabella was fully established ; 
and by aegrees, too, it became pretty clearly evident that Mr. 
Wentworth intended they should return to their former mode 
of life ; varied, indeed, by the new interest and occupation fur- 
nished by the babe, but without the constant intercourse with 
her family which had contributed to make the last few weeks so 
delightful to her. 

*• Your mother and sister have been excessively kind, my dear 
love, — ^nothing could be greater than their attention during the 
whole time of your confinement. But we must not be so imrea- 
sonable as to wish all this to continue ; both your father and 
Mr. Norris would have cause to complain of us if we did." 

This speech was addressed to IsaDella on the second day of 
her appearance in the drawing-room, and just after Mrs. Wor- 
thington and Margaret had concluded a morning visit, made 
from the house of the latter, who was enjoying the dear delight 
of having her mother to pass a long day with her. 

To any one quite a stranger to Mr. Wentworth, there might 
have appeared nothing in these words to ^wftUfy v^Laxm % b^t t£ft^ 
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and mockery in it, whicli Mrs. Oldfiield would have compn* 
hended at once. 

The pale thin face of the still lovely, though greatly dogied 
Isabella, was contemplated much in the same style ; so tint the 
dowager's reception of the party appeared on. the whole iiAer 
gay than otherwise. 

" My maid may look at your son and heir, I presume, lb- 
maduke P " said the dowager, ringing the bell, as soon as she U 
satisfied herself that the poor little thing intended to perpeMe 
the honourable name of Wentworth was the smallest chili ew 
born alive; "She will be quite delighted, I am sure. Skov 
nurse to the housekeeper's room," she added, addreeiiog titf 
servant who answered her summons ; " and if Watkiai ii not 
there, let her be sent for." 

Mr. Wentworth looked very much as if he thought that Mir* 
maduke the third was dismissed with too little ceremonv ; bst, 
suspecting his mother might not approve the fat nurse s beiix 
seated upon one of her satin chairs— even though it was oovend* 
he only said, — *' The housekeeper's room is not undergromd, 1 
hopeP" 

" Yes, it is, sir," replied the footman. 

" Then if you please, mother, Mrs. Watkins must pay mj flOB 
a visit in his own apartments. Order my carriage to draw «P> 
sir, if you please ; " and taking the baby in his own anas, it. 
descended the stairs, followed by the nurse, whom he ordenito 
get into the coach, and then placed her charge aaiely oa htf 
knees. 

''You are really become a most exemplary father, Maimidob^" 
said his mother, greeting his return to the drawing-TOom witli 
another smile. " Your fashionable friends will hardly know yon 
in your new character." 

Mr. Wentworth winced a little, as he ever did when any void 
convertible into a jest was addressed to him, but he repliea vith- 
out any great appearance of displeasure, — 

** It will be a matter of great indifference to me, ma'ai&t wltf^ 
any of my young-men acquaintance may say or think of ne. 
Such of them as are happy enough to have property as lane ii 
mine, will understand when an heir is born to them, that it tfU 
event very little connected with jesting." 

" I have no doubt of it," said his mother ; then changing tbe 
subject she expressed her hope that they approved the honie lb 
had taken for them. 

" Perfectly," replied Mr. Wentworth, very naturally deewif 

his own opmion of the most importance; ''I like the hoQtf 

extremely ; the nursery appartments are excellently well v- 

ranged, and the air fromt\ie'B«|^el[iV%^Qx\LTSi\xa\.\^&^2^beli 
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pure and healthy as that of my own place. Should we, howerer, 
oave reason to think it otherwise, I shall leave town directly. 
There can be no parliamentary business of sufficient importance 
ta be put in competition with Marmaduke's health." 

Mrs.Wentworth, senior, raised the embroidered cambric which 
ehe held in her hand, to her mouth, and a minute elapsed before 
«lie gyAe again. 

"what think yon of the drive down Eegent Street, Mrs.Went- 
worAP" said she, addressing Isabella; ''young country ladies 
are geBerally in ecstasies at the shops and. the large window- 



Inbella was conscious that during the drive she had thought 
cmlj of the chance there might be of a certain irown which some- 
thing—God knows what — ^had called to her husband's brow 
hmng chased by his mother's presence, or increasing till it burst 
in a Btonn before her. She answered, however, with as little pre- 
Tirication as she could, saying that everything appeared to her 
exlvemely splendid. 

** Do yon mean to go out much, Marmaduke P Shall you have 
an opera box P " 

" Good God ! mother ; what can have led a woman of your 
fine understanding to conceive such an idea P Are you not aware 
that Ilia. Wentworth nurses her baby P " replied her son. 

** And the opera, you think, would mterfere with this P Well, 
tkoii I niiist look about for another partner. I meant to propose 
that we d&oold take a pit box between us." 

** With the greatest pleasure, ma*am," replied Mr. Wentworth, 
witili polite eagerness. ** I have not the slightest objection to 
that. 'The opera is very nearly the only place where one can 
dieoently show oneself in London, and I rejoice to find that we 
ahall profit by it together." 

The smile which this speech called to the dowager's handsome 
faoe, was of a very different quality from those which preceded i<^ 
for it expressed smcere and very oordial approbation. She began 
to tkdnk tiiat she should not very much care whether her elegant 
son and his fast-fading wife continued to live together or not. 
** If he puts her aside in this effectual manner,' thought she, 
** fihat matters it whether she be in the house or out of it P Her 
bUghted baby wUl never reach the ripe age of six months; and if 
tiie feeble mother does not soon follow it, I'll never trust a 
■noken eye again." 

Cheered to the very centre of her heart by this mental 
Mdiloqay, Mrs. Wentworth gaily answered her son's civiUty by 
■vfing tnat she left tiie business wholly in his hands, convinced 
that, whatever box he fixed upon, she ahonVd "be '^i^ c^t^^asq^^ 
to pay half its rent Then, continuing in i\M aasne \l^^ ^\s»!^^ 
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she said, " And the christening, Marmaduke P I hare modthHj 

Serformed my part in that business. When shall yoa fix the 
ayP" 

** As soon as I know that all those whose presence I denre 
are in town," he replied. 

** Then send forth your invitations directly. All the worida 
in town, I assure you; and parties will begin immediately; to 
that, if you are anxious to secure people, you have no time to 
lose." 

'* What do you say to it, Isabella ?" said her hnsband, tnrnins 
towards her with more civility than his mother thought at aU 
necessary. " Do you feel well enough to preside at a ki^^e 
dinner-party, and perhaps a ball afterwards P " 

" I hardly think I do," replied Isabella, with the pmetiae^ 
but not skilful smile without which she now rarely ventured to 
speak ; " but, should I prove unequal to it, Mrs. Wentwortk 
would supply my place too well for me to be greatly missed.** 

Hiere was not tne shadow of pique or ill-humour in the look, 
the voice, or the feelings of poor Isabella as she said this ; oerer- 
theless, the dowager affected not to conceal her displeasnn tt 
it. She looked openly towards her son, shook her heitd,iDd 
shrugged her shoulders. 

" This looks very like a paltry jealousy, I most confess," Mid 
Mr. Wentworth, answering the silent appeal. '* It is lamentsUe, 
Isabella, to see you give way thus to feelings of which Toa 
ought to be ashamed ! Is this the style of conduct by wmek 
you hope to propitiate the favour of my mother P You knov 
that there is nothing in the world I have so much at hesft u 
that she may be led to forget, and from her heart forgiff , tke 
disadvantageous connection which my devoted attaohnnit to 
you has induced me to form. And do you think this is tke 
way to achieve it P " 

Isabella knew, with terrible certainty, that he was now in fall 
career towards a violent fit of passion, which would to a certsinty 
end in '* a paper," and perhaps in the execution of his efe^ 
remembered threat. To smile now could be of no avail— save 
to provoke him further ; to weep she dared not, even if the 
terror that seemed to supersede all grief had not dried the 
source of tears ; neither did she dare to speak, well knowinff. 
from experience, that whatever she should say would inevitabJT 
be construed into further offence ; and thus harassed, puxslsdi 
frightened, she presented a spectacle that he well might be 
ashamed to look upon. But this shame, if he felt it, was not 
calculated to smooth the angry brow that frowned upon her. 
If not ashamed, he was assuredly vexed that his mother shoold 
witaeaa the irritation that he coix\d i[io\. conVxcA \ vii&,^MMnB^ 
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the Bonnd of carriage-wheels immediately below the window, he 
looked down upon the carriage, and rejoiced to find that it was 
bis own. 

" The carriage is come back, Mrs. Wentworth," he said, in a 
subdued voice ; " it will be better not to distress my mother's 
feelings any longer." 

Isabella instantly rose ; and, approaching her mother-in-law, 
who preserved a dignified silence, she said, in a voice still sweet, 
though it trembled, — 

" lif I have said anything offensive, dearest madam, forgive it, 
I beseech you, and let my youth and ignorance plead for me." 

" Pray, say no more about it, Mrs. Wentworth," was the 
reply ; " I have no wish, I assure you, to intrude myself into 

Sour place." Then, slightly touching with her fingers ends the 
ttle iiand that was held out to her, she turned away, and, 
addressing her son, said, in a half whisper, "Is it absolutelv 
necessary that you should go too, Marmaduke P I really wish 
you could give me a quiet half hour." 

''Certainly, ma'am," he replied, with much seeming readiness ; 
though, beyond doubt, he would have much preferred accompa- 
nying his wife, in order to give her the advantage of a little fur- 
ther gentle remonstrance ; this was, however, for the moment 
impossible. The bell rang, the carriage was ordered to draw up, 
and, wiUi a polite observance upon which he did not fail to com- 
pliment himself, he handed the silent Isabella into it. 

It is hardly necessary to accompany her in her drive home, in 
order to be certain that she did not enjoy the fine shops and 
great panes much more now than before. In truth, her solitude 
was at this moment hardly a relief to her, so busily did it permit 
her fancy to occupy itself in sketching the probable results ot 
ivhat had passed, 
l^ot only old but oftentimes young experience, also 

" Will attain 
To something like prophetic strain ;*' 

and the experience of Isabella, though of no long standing, was 
not unpractised. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Yes! — alllsabella's prognostics proved true.^ A*'paper"reuli0d 
her while dressing for dinner, interspersed with hints relathato 
the probability of the child's sofiferingin consequence of hernfiaf 
way to such paroxysms of jealous suUenness as she had diimed 
in Uurzon Street : but all this was followed by forgivenesi wVn 
they met at dinner ; once again she was told to Idaa him, nd 
once again she placed her cold reluctant lips on the fordbeidflf 
the man whom ten short months before she had worshipped at 
demigod. She was, however, inexpressibly relieved by findiiK 
that he did not again touch upon the project of maldng ahirdi^ 
usurp her sacred office near ner child, and she benin to bop 
that the threat was as unmeaning as the accusations!^ wluBkit 
had been accompanied. This idea gave her courage to Mar SfOT- 
thinjgelse with real fortitude and apparent cheerfulness ; andv^r 
the help of it, she weathered many a terrible scene relative toiv 
child's christening. Whatever went wrong — and thingi wiUll 
wrong, even where there is so much power to make them go ripl 
as lay in the coffers of Mr. Wentworth — she suffered for it Bt 
did not, indeed, reproach her, if " my lord this," or ** n^ hif 
that " ezcased themselves from being present at the ceroBMBf; 
but the petulance raised by such mishaps put him in aifeUftof 
mind that permitted no look, word, or action to pa« widnft 
some annoying comment. If these were but lightly thov^iii* 
cessantly uttered, or had they any shadow of cause to cbpbiii 
them, they passed over like the ceaseless grinding of a cmbM 
gardener's roller upon his gravel-walks ! — but whenever he befM 
the torturing work by something ludicrously unreasonibh i^ 
seemed as if some jeering imp within twitted him with' its ab> 
surdity ; for it was ever the scenes which began thus that ended 
with tne greatest violence, and, instead of resembling the craniMh- 
ing and creeking operation alluded to above, became mon like 
the process of stoning an unresbting martyr to death *h»" ay- 
thing else. 




•temper as have been already 
lionbed, must not be followed too mucik ^.t l^ug^th, lest wenisMi 
of spirits should overpowei t\io i^ity oi >i\ift tq^^«c, «s^^ ^^ifr 
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cording pages serve rather as a warning against an unweighed 
Tolame than an unweighed choice of a companion for life. 

Willingly, though of necessity, did Isabella abstain from all 
large parties after the important christening was over ; for such 
"was the counsel given by the dowager, and such the law esta- 
'blisbed by her son. ^any women who have for years been 
made miserable by the temper of a husband, and more men who 
liaYe smarted equally, perhaps, from that of a wife, will at last 
leam to soffer from the evil influence only when its cause is 
near at hand, making their lives resemble a chess-board, the 
black sqoares representing the hours when their vowed partner 
18 protent witL them, and the white ones those when he is not. 
Bufe Xsabella was far from having arrived at this state ; somc- 
ibjjBM like a feeling of relief certainly followed the exit of her 
fretra], irritable, fault-inventing spouse ; but no mixture of en- 
jojment beyond the temporary mtermission of pain cheered 
JUST eziBtence : she mourned over her own blighted and almost 
doad affections, and shrunk from the chill cold image of her 
altered self which self-examination showed her. She had grown 
artful too ; she knew it, and she went to think of it. 

.There was, too, another source or sorrow, produced even by 
tJioae who would have gladly mixed their own peaceful hours 
with BuffiBring, could they thereby have saved her from a single 
wm» ' The letters of her mother and of Margaret almost broke 
nflvlieart They knew that Mr. Wentworth deemed himself 
aathonaed to read every letter addressed to his wife, and this 
kaowledge seemed to freeze the very ink in their pens. Instead 
of tibe rail communication, warm from the heart, that might 
kavB flowed over half a dozen pages closely written from the 
basiiiiiing, yet getting closer and closer as it approached the 
ea^a tke only letters she received were cold bulletins in large, 
fiyv ahamcters, stating that they all were very well, and conclud- 
iBff with hopes that her dear little boy grew niceljr, that herself 
aM Mr. Wentworth were not the worse for their removal to 
Londoiiy and that they should have the pleasure of hearing from 
hnaoon. 

Could Isabella have guessed the process by which these pal- 
sied epiaties were produced, she would at least have had the 
eomfort of knowing that she was as dearly loved as ever. 
ISioogh still far from suspecting how very sad was the life she 
led, they had become by degrees fully awakened to the miserable 
fiiet that she was unhappy, and that the captious temper of her 
elegant husband found cause ot discontent m most thmgs. « 

** Be VCTv cautious, dear wife, how you write to our poor CjrU" 
■aid Mr. W orthington, when, a week after t\ie ds^^T\»x^ ^'l "^^ 
WeDtvrartb family for London, the first des^aXA^ irorsa ^^ ^^st- 
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sonage was preparing. " Remember the hint she gave to Mar* 
garet. Mr. Wentworth reads every note and letter she receires, 
and he will not be very averse, 1 suspect, to find sometbing to 
cavil at in letters from us." 

"I know it, I know it !" exclaimed Mrs. Worthington ; "sfce 
is lost to us in every way ! You shall see my letter, Heatff 
and shall castigate it if you find any possible cause of offence." 

The mother's letter was accordiugljr subjected to a noit 
cautious scrutiny, at which Margaret assisted. 

" Don't you tnink, mamma, that he may fancy you have beea 
taking the forbidden freedom of walking in his grounds, if yoi 
say this about the lilacs being in such full beauty there ; thoagh 
linow you only saw them over our hedge?" was Mrs. Noma's 
first remark, and it was backed by her father. 

" Most assuredly he will," said he, ** and you had much better 
leave out all this about uncle David, and his low spirits. He 
has always seemed for some reason or other to dislike Goloael 
Seaton, and I think this would be quite sufficient to put bim out 
of sorts. And here, too, my dear love, you must not say iny- 
thing about your being always with her in heart; he will lie wre 
to consider it as a reflection upon his having so effectually pre- 
vented your being with her in any other way." 

"Ana look, mamma," said Margaret, "you say here thit 
Norris is working hard to make his little flower-garden at like 
as possible to that of Abbot's Preston. Depend upon it, if Mr> 
Wentworth sees this, he will construe it into a presumptoooi 
confidence that we expect to continue there ,* whereis, 70a 
know/' added the curate's happy wife, with a sigh npoB the 
only subject that ever caused her one, ** you know dot bis 
promise was conditional, and then poor Isabella will bivo & 
* pftper ' about it. I often wish Mary Wilson had never ioldiie 
of tkose horrid * papers.' I never think of my own perfeot hup- 
piness without a pang at my heart for her." 

" Tet she has thrice as many thousands as yon have hvndredii 
Margaret." 

" Ah, papa ! I hate to think of that. I remember our iH 
being so delighted at the splendid offer ! Tet the dear gM told 
me again and again, when I used to question her, uiat elie 
should have loved him had he been penniless." 

"Perhaps," said Mrs. Worthington, who was engaged in 
carefully repemsing her letter, " perhaps, too, I had better iiy 
nothing about her aunt Lucy's intending to work her a oarer li 
the top of the cradle. He may very likely think it a prefimp* 
tion." 

" Very likely" answered both hex counaeVLors ; and the letter 
was rewritten, and despatched. WVe \ike ie^ o\\iet% V2!da9(> VSiioi^ 
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lore watohf 111 affection in its composition, and less ap- 
of interest in its contents, than could have been united 
f other circumstances. 

however, did the anxious council assembled to pass 
; upon these unmeaning despatches, guess the result of 

is a packet for you, Isabella," said Mr. Wentworth 
ling, entering her dressing-room. " It is from your 
presume, as it has the Taunton post-mark.'* 
a received it with no very lively demonstration ol 

k you, Marmaduke," she said, and laid it on the table, 
( continued twiddling about the decoration of a little 
liich she was engaged. 

ou not choose to read it P Perhaps my presence pre- 
aP It may be there are family secrets there, not 

to meet my eye. It is therefore you will not open it. 
80, Isabella P" 

indeed, Marmaduke !" replied his wife ; '* I am quite 
e is nothing that you may not see,*' and hastily throw- 
'ork aside, she opened the cover and rapidly read the 
It was written exactly upon the moael before 
.; and though unable to repress a sigh at its utter 

interest, she gave it fearlessly into her husband's 
vine,— • 

hardly worth your reading, Marmaduke ; but you will 
icrets in it." 

'entworth took the letter, which consisted only of a 
note-naper, and read it through. Isabella looked in 
rith tne innocent confidence that all wm right ; but to 
ay and astonishment she perceived his countenance 
•A well-known hue of anger, and his brow contract into 
ous frown. 

have probably mentioned to your family, Mrs. Went- 
iiat I have heretofore expressed to you my wish for 
iegree of conjugal confiaence between us as might 
I my perusal of your letters. Is it not so, madam P" 
ieve so, Marmaauke," replied his trembling wife, 
believe so P You do not know it P Gracious Heaven ! 
ould live to hear the voice of the woman I have so 
•ved and so madly honoured, uttering words of such 
ible subterfuge! Where is the quickness and brightness 
ct, madam, upon which I heard you so frequently com- 
d in France P Are you quite unable to perceive that 
lot believe this fact unless the tecoxdi ol ^^s«t ^0^r^ 
w has revealed it to you ?" 
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Isabella looked at him beseecliingly, but did not answer. 

" I really must beg the favour, Mrs. Wentworth, of your 
replying to my questions with a little more distinctnoi. I 
suspect that even your reverend father, notwithstanding kii 
jocose propensities, would inform you, if you asked the qnflui, 
that when a husband interrogates — it is the duty of his infeto 
answer him. Have you ever told your family that I kU 
myself privileged to read your letters P" 

"When I found that you took interest enough in tte 
domestic letters to read them, Marmaduke, I told my siBterfo^ 
adding that she must be careful of her style, for that yoH mn 
a critical observer upon everything you read." 

This was most literally true, and had been spoken befem 
her marriage, in consequence of a very lover-like avowal oaUi 
part, that everything, however trifling, that could be addreaKd 
to her, would immediately become of the deepest interest to 
him ; but this, though he probably remembered it, did not taaA 
the point at which he was now galled, and he replied,^- 

" No matter, madam, how you framed your commonicitiai- 
You made it, and this/' holding high the unfortunate lettn; 
" this is the result." 

Isabella was silent; she understood his inference, and iUtifi 
truth. 

For two or three terrible minutes he remained with his aam 
eyes fixed upon her, and apparently expecting an answer, tm 
then said,— 

"You are right, Isabella, in remaining silent; it is not 
within the compass of the most wily woman's wit to inTflsi uf 
fable that may excuse such a pal^ piece of artifice m M^ 
They would have me believe, would they, that such is tiidr nii^ 
and accustomed tone of confidential communication with thar 
beloved Isabella P and they do mj intellect the honoir tf 
believing that I can be gulled by it. Isabella ! this is bob* 
strous !" 

What could she utter in return that would not feed the Smou 
this ill-judged and short-sighted excess of cautioosness had 
raised P The truth was indeed too glaringly evident ; ftr ao 
parent's letter to a child at a boarding-school could hare faeiB 
written with more affectionate care not to get the dear one it^ 
a scrape. 

** You will not even answer me P" resumed Mr. WentwoA 
after another pause. '* Isabella I can you believe that joa n* 
doing your duty P" 

Thus forced to speak, and unable to find words sniBeieBtly 
nmneamng to be perfectly safe, she des^ersitely decided vpoa 
trying one word of truth, and rep^ed, — 
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that letter, Marxnaduke, be written with the feelincf you 
e, the reason for it is obvious. They feared to displease 

astonishment which this plain remark produced might 
roved to Isabella, had she been in a state to reason upon 
; her previous timidity and unvarying gentleness had ren- 
ber husband incapable of enduring truth from her in any 
Had he discovered her in the act of strangling her 
>r robbing the Bank of England, he could hardly have 
. more petrified with amazement. She did not, however,. 
> look at him ; and though her beating heart anticipated 
enough the burst of anger that followed, she lost the 
lemonstration of pure surprise which his countenance 
led, and which might, perhaps, have been useful to her. 
Wentworth, from his very earliest infancy, had been sur* 
\d with so much pernicious deference, and his mother, 
i oeoasionally giving way to her own vehement temper, 
1 such undeviating respect from others towards him, that 
ml malady of his nature had been nurtured into strength 
Y surpassing his own control ; and he now stood before 
ntle wife, &embling from head to foot from an excess 
ler for the expression of which he could find no fitting 

m own it, then P '* at last burst from him, with a panting 
Ml tbat resembled the first letting off of steam from a high- 
re engine. '* You own that you have set them on their 
agsinst me— against the man who has raised you from 
faition to his own ! Base, base ingratitude ! poor, paltry, 
sd ennning ! unworthy woman ! unworthy of my station, 
me ! And think you, madam," he continued, changing his 
rehement enunciation for an almost inarticulate muttering 
n his closed teeth, *' think you that I am at any loss to 
low it would fare with my poor name, were their accursed 
safe from my perusal P " 

^ • • • • • 

rould be useless to follow this most unmerited burst of 
ition any further. He left her, at len^h, comparatively 
imself from having literally exhausted his powers of scold- 
t not till he had so completely overpowered her fortitude, 
rilgon found her, when she entered the room a few minuted 
uds, stretched upon the sofa in an agony of tears, 
rnessed as much," said the indignant girl, taking a bottle 
I off the table, rather from habit than fiom any faith inita 
r under such circumstances. "1 f^ue^^eA. %& TKQL<Sa.%tssisk 
md of the Ubraij-'door as he shut lDL\ait&e\i m. ^i^\ ^^»&^ 
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my dear, dear lady, this will ncTer do— you are cold and pile as 
death ! Oh, goodness ! you are faintin&; ! ** 

" No, I am not, Wilson — pray, pray be calm, or I most faW 
your coming near me. I am very wretched, Mary "Wilm." 
added the unhappy wife, again bursting into tears, "I knovMt 
how to act, what to do, or what to say ; O Mary ! is it trj 
wicked to wish that I were dead P " 

" It would be better we were all dead than tortured and tor* 
mented erery day and every hour in this way. I never seeyn 
go down stairswithout feeling sick with terror at thinking wh 
may happen before you come up again ; and, Grod knows, Ik 
never takes a step up these stairs, i£at I don't tremble u if I ; 
was goin^ to be tried for my life." These words were spoken | 
from an unpulse of feeling too strong to be resisted ; bottke 
poor girl knew that she was not licensed to use such langnige; 
and seeing that her mistress shook her head, as having no stnogth 
to chide her, she dropped on her knees beside Qte sofa, nd 
taking Isabella's hand, bathed it with her tears and oovendit 
with her kisses. 

" Forgive me, my dear lady, forgive me," sobbed the poor 
girl. " My duty is to watch you breaking your hearty and Hf 
noihing." 

Exhausted, friendless, and miserable, Isabella bent fonraid, 
and leaned her head upon the shoulder of her servant ; and, for ^ 
mcMnent, both mistress and maid wept in silence. It was dminf 
this unlucky moment that Mr. Wentworth re-entered the room, 
under pretence of restoring the unlucky letter which he bad 
inadvertently carried away with him ; but intending at th* aune 
time, to display his greatness of mind by tellins her thttt he had 
resolved for the future never to look at any of her lettoi, aid 
that her relatives were at liberty to speak of him in whatsfer 
language they pleased. It is prooable, however, that thia zeao- 
lution, though perhaps unconsciously, was but a deviee for OM- 
ing again the subject that had so sorely galled him ; and irvbh 
he was perhaps the more anxious to do now, because he had 
invited one or two gentlemen to dinner, which must prermt kit 
recurring to it afterwards. But what a sight did he behold! Us 
wife almost, as it seemed, clasped to the bosom of her menial 
(Servant, and evidently in the act of communicatinf^ all kcr 
aorrowa. Gracious heaven ! was he to bo the theme of aadb a 
confidence as this P Was he, whose refined and senaitive nature, 
as he called it, had ever kept him from forming a close intuaa^ 
with any one, — was he to be outraged by having all kis 
bosom secrets intrusted to the keeping of ms wife's wmitiBK* 
nuud? 

Me Btood looking attlicm ^uatYon^ eTiQ>\i^W>aniC&^ 
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to be aware that he was there ; and then, without uttering a 
word, be stepped back, and shut the door after him. 

** O Wilson I what will become of me now ! " exclaimed the 
terrified Isabella, "he will think I have told you all." 

•* Well, ma*am, and if he does guess as much, I hope it may- 
do him good. Pray, do not take on so, ma*am ; I am sure things 
can't be worse than they are already, if he had overheard every 
word you have said to me." 

" But he has not overheard what I have said to you, Wilson. 
If he had, he would know that though you have seen my tears, I 
have never repeated to you any of the words that made them 
flow ; you know not, you cannot even guess, how very, very 
nnfortiiiate it is ; but it is not your fault, my poor girl — leave 
me now, Wilson — and tell nurse to bring the baby here. I 
would rather not be alone if he should return." 

But Mr. Wentworth did not return. He was not, however, 
idle. His first care was to despatch notes to the gentlemen 
engaged to dine with him, declaring himself too unwell to have 
the power of receiving them. After this was done, ho inquired 
if Mm. Wentworth had yet ordered the carriage for her daily 
airing with the infant ; and finding that it was to come round in 
a few minutes, he employed this time in writing the following 
Tery little "paper " to his lady : — 



" Po lt t tiWM obliges me to apologize to you for makmg use of the carriage that 
was orie wd for your airing ; bat business of importance has obliged me to do it. 

" M.W.»» 

Having sealed and addressed this to Isabella, he gave orders 
that it uu>uld immediately be delivered to her ; and, at the 
moment it reached her hands, she heard him drive from the 
door. 

A few minutes brought him to the house of his mother, whom 
he had the good fortone to find alone. She instantly per- 
eeiTed that something had gone wrong with him ; and, breath- 
ing an inward prayer that it might be a c[uarrel with his wife, 
die held out her hand to him with a more iond and gentle look 
than usual. 

"My beloved son! — you do not look well;— tell me, for 
Gk)d'8 sake! — ^nothing the matter with your precious child, I 
tnistF" 

" No, mother, no ;" he replied, with a tone of languor that 
was in nowise afiected ; for the vehemence of the passion that 
had assailed him, as well as the frightful energy with which he 
had expressed it, had much exhausted him. 

" Your wife, then, Marmaduke ? Haa «cirg^Cti\n.*^ 'Va^ViS^Mtt. 
your wife P" 



i 
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" My wife P Yes, mother, it is of my wife I would ipeik, 
and temperately, reasonably, kindly, if I can. I grefttiywint 
your advice, mother. You have told me, not anfreqaentlj, nd, 
doubtless, you have told me true, that my temper is wann*" 

" It is, my dearest Marmaduke; it is warm, bat|;eiMnM, 
confiding, noble. I trust that you are not tormentmg jw- 
self with any notion that a harsh word, probably most jviAf 
called for, is to be repented of as if it were a crime. I tEDrt 
it is nothing like this that makes your eyes look so Bimfai 
and your lips so pale P Such feeling would show great waikr 
ness, Marmaduke. ' 

" Listen to me, my dear mother ! " said her soothed md 
well-pleased son, seating himself on the sofa that was her mil 
place, " sit down by me here, and I will tell yon all tlufc \m 
passed. I come to you expressly to do this, and to intreattU 
if you find me wrong, or any way unreasonable in the feeUop 
I have expressed, and, God knows, still suffer from," he added, 
touching his breast and his forehead, *' I come to intreat tfatt»if 
you thimc me wrong, you will tell me so." 

" I will, my dear son, I will. I have chid you too of%ni,]BT 
Marmaduke, for you to feel any unreasonable fear that lihodfl 
shrink from doing so now." 

" I am very thankful, my dear mother," he replied, takaj^ 
her hand and kissing it, " tnat I am within reach of you at tibe 
moment. As yet I have done nothing, absolutely nothiog. I 
thank God I nave done nothing ! nor will I, till I have your 
judgment upon what has passed. I need not tell yon," he ca^ 
tinned, withdrawing his eyes from her face and looking oniiw 
carpet with a very genuine feeling of having done wiof^ **! 
need not dwell upon the love I have felt for Isabelk. God 
knows I love her still, and shall do so to the hour of her deitk» 
if she will let me. This love led me, even before our marmM 
to tell her that I desired the most perfect confidenee on ut 
part towards me, and that she could give me no proof of afie^ 
tion that I should so greatly value, as the permission to see nj 
letters she might from time to time receive. She made no ob" 
jection to this — ^none in the world ; or, I assure you, I thoild 
have withdrawn the lover-like request instantly. The ooh 
opportunity she has hitherto had of receiving letters, was wlnte 
we were in Paris ; and with the greatest apparent franknes, the 
showed me long-winded epistles &om every member of her 
famOy. They were written in rather a homely, gossipping style; 
but 1 dare say they were very interesting to her, for they were 
full of domestic anecdotes and replete with every imaginable 
detail concerning their feelinsa and Ler own. r^ow mark— 
tbia mormng J receiyed a BmsSl incVovixTe ^0T\i«t, ^^« «m«L ^ 
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irhich bore the Taunton post-mark. I delivered it to her with 
ny own hand, and, with the same feeling of confiding affection 
mat had originated the wish, I asked her if she had any objection 
x> my seeing it. She answered very freely, konb ; and safely 
Bight she say so, mother ; for, when she gave it to me, I found, 
aatead of such confidential chit-chat as I had seen before, about 
% doaen formal disjointed sentences, such as one of my serv^ants 
might have written to another, had they been very certain that 
•ome itnnge accident would place the letter in their master's 
ba&jdh I cannot express to you, mother, the sensation that 
swelled my heart as I read it. Indignation — I will say yirtuous 
indignation — almost choked me. It was plain, evident, clear as 
light, that the woman I had made such immense sacrifices 
bo raise from rustic obscurity to a rank equal to your own, 
bad plotted with her hateful family, that no theme of the slight- 
Mt interest should be touched upon in their letters, because 
those letters would be seen by me ! " 

" My poor, poor Marmaduke ! I well know what that warm, 
confiding heart must feel ! " 

. f But hear me, mother ! You have heard nothing yet. I 
bned her with it, and what think you was her answer P " 

" God knows, Marmaduke ; do not ask me to guess it. I 
vast confess, if you force me to do it, that your wife is not 
a person with whom I ever could have sjrmpathy. Go on, I 
prayjou : I shall never guess." 

' " ISo I not if you laboured at it for a thousand years. She told 
me^ mother, that if it were so, — ^if my suspicions were correct, the 
eaose was evident. They feared to anger me by saying more. 
If a single tliought of their ungrateful hearts had reached my 
9fBB, tiiey knew that it would anger me ! " 
, ■■^, Good Heaven ! Is it possible P Are you sure she said 
tkiaP Gould she avow it to your face P Poor Marmaduke ! 
Ask me not for advice, for I have none to give. Such cold- 
heatted ingratitude, joined to so daring an avowal of it, passes 
anytiiing tnat has ever reached my mind before, and I feel 
IS. incapable of giving an opinion of what you ought to do, 
as a baby." 

^ " I would to God, mother, that you had heard all ! " he 
ra^ed, with a return of vehemence that threatened to render 
what lie was about to say unintelligible. " Let me finish before 
jaa speak again, and teU me not, when you have heard the end, 
that yon cannot advise ; you must advise, mother ! You shall 
advise ; it is your bounden duty, nor will I let you shrink 
uNxm it* 

"Compose yourself, for Heaven's sake," BtLeTe^X^fc^. **Cjet»jstfSQ& 
OodI to what a state has she reduced yo\i\ 'SR\i^,l&»3CiB»^^^^i 
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you tremble like a woman ! Fear not, my dearest, my onljion, 
fear not that I should refuse you the succonr of all the judnKot 
that this hateful tale shall leaye. O Marmaduke ! I woudie 
to help you." 

These words were not spoken without a lonir and toukiif 
application of cambric to the lady's eyes, ana her son m 
touched accordingly, changing the ringing tone of passion lita 
which he had last spoken, to one greatly more gentle. 

"Forgiye me, beloved mother!" he said, "God knom,! 
ought not to speak thus to you ; but I have suffered greidj. 
You know not how my temples throb at this moment ; I fSed u 
if I had a smithy in my head. Believe me, I am greatly to be 
pitied. I know what my feelings for Isabella have l^en and atiH 
are. I know that I deserve her love and gratitude; yetitii 
plain, as is the sun in heaven, that I have neither I '* 

Mrs. Wentworth was about to interrupt him again at &is 
point, by a reiterated expression of her sympathy, but he liid 
nis hand upon her arm in token that she was to listen, and 
proceeded, — 

" After this inconceivable avowal, I left the room ; but finding 
on recovering in some degree from the shock I had received, 
that I had brought the hateful letter away with me, I agiia 
entered her dressing-room to restore it, and to tell her, aX the 
same time, that, for the future, her relations might abuse me ii 
much as she and they approved ; for that I would nerer agin 
look at any letter addressed to her. She has yet, however, to 
learn this resolution, for the spectacle that met my eyes oi 
entering, rendered speech as impossible as if I had been stniek 
with palsy. My wife was seated on the sofa, and at ha feet 
knelt Wilson, that innocent country girl whom you ]aa% tgo 
warned me was no proper attendant for her. The servants inni 
were fondly thrown around her mistress, the head of iBsbeUt 
rested on her shoulder ; and as both looked up upon my entnaee, 
I perceived the visage of each copiously bedewed with tern. 
Now speak, mother ! Now tell me what is the line of eondnet 
most fitting to pursue ? '* 

** Marmaduke ! " paid the dowager solemnly, " you put no 
easy task upon me. As to the audacious serving weneh* 
indeed, the question is not difficult. She must not be peimitted 
to sleep another night in your house; but for her mistietfi 
Marmaduke ! — but for her worthless mistress ! What can lujf 
What can I propose that should give you any chance of reeorer- 
ing your lost happiness, but — separation I ** 

Tnis final wora was uttered almost tool ow to be heard, and, 
after staring in his mother a face foT a TCLomeut, Mr. Wentworth 
ejaculated, — 
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"What?" 

•* Nay, ask me not to repeat it, my dear son. I love you too 
mtirely to endure with patience sucn a history as you have now 
related, and any counsel I should give you now, would como 
w> little from the head, and too fresli and directly from the 
leart." 

" Separation ! " He then repeated slowly, and witli the air 
3f one inexpressibly shocked. " Did you say * separation,* 
moiherP" 

"Perhaps; I know not. For God's sake do not press me 
thus, Marmaduke ! My heart is bleeding, is broken, I oelieve;" 
and again the cambric was applied to her eyes. " But if there 
be a remedjT, it is yon, not I, must find it." 

'* Separation, mother P " he again repeated. " I must have 
sxpreflsed myself too strongly — I meant nothing of that dreadful 
nature — ^I only " 

" Say no more on the hateful subject, Marmaduke, I pray 
ron to Bay no more ; you forget that I am your mother ; you 
forget how galling to my very soul it must be to hear what you 
hare now recited. You think that you feel strongly, but yon 
eannot feel as I do. Let us quit the subject ; I am willing to 
■Uow that your only course now, is to endure. I suppose we 
uree upon the necessity of immediately dismissing that msidious 
girl ; and let this end the discussion." 

" Asanredly. On that point I feel your advice to be excellent, 
and shall follow it implicitly," replied Mr. Wentworth, glad, as 
it should seem by the cheerful alacrity with which he spoke, to 
anift a subject on which he perceived he might be pushed farther 
uan he intended to go ; for to say truth, the idea of separating 
fromhis lovely .unoffending wife was about as far from his thoughts 
nowp aa in the hour he married her. However, he remembered 
his moiker's well-known violence of temper, and after a moment's 
ooDsideration, ceased to feel greatly surprised that it should havo 
tfaiu shown itself ; the provocation being, as he confessed to him- 
lelf, so Tery great. 

"I will lesve you now, my dear mother," he said, rising, 
" comforted and consoled, as 1 always have been under every 
snnoyancc, by your warm affection. Wilson shall bo dismissed 
forthwith, and let us hope that her mischievous influence 
nmored, my erring Isabella may learn to return my generous 
sfiN^n more worthily." 

A smile, somewhat approaching to a sneer, was the only reply 
to this ; bat the dowager rose, offered her cheek to the lips of 
her 8on» pressed his hand upon her heart, uttered a tender "God 
Uess yoa ! " and so dismissed him. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The human heart is a yery complicated machine; and it v 
sometimes not quite easy to avoid an appearance of contnulielioa 
in attempting to explain its movements. It is doubtfol if uj 
circumstance or event short of Isabella's death cotdd have gone 
so far towards effacing from the memory of her husband the 
offence she had given, as hearing from his mother the single 
word ** SEPABATioN." Not that it in the slightest degree aeted 
upon his reasoning powers, by awakening any consciousnenof 
the injustice with which he had treated her ; on the conlniT, 
had he been obliged to state the affair over again, he vow 
probably have done it with a still stronger emphasis on the geat 
reus afiection he had ever felt for her ; but there was a mSofi 
of renewed and quickened love set in action, such as a ehild 
might feel if a once valued but then neglected toy had baea 
suddenly taken from him. So selfish a man as Mr.Wentwvtii 
can hardly be said to love anything ; but Isabella was reillf of 
more value to him than any other of his possessions exee^lat 
son, and the notion of losing her was one exceedingly well eabo- 
lated to soften whatever anger rested upon his mind agi^ut Int* 
He had not been two minutes in his carriage before he begin to 
regret having put off his invited guests ; for he felt the ibifrre- 
ness he purposed to extend, though of course a happy and most 
welcome termination to the scene that had so recentiy pined 
between them, would hardly suffice to remove the little awk- 
wardness that might follow his insisting upon the imaiediittf 
dismissal of her favourite maid. He resolved, therefore, that v 
soon as this necessary piece of business was performed he woiM 
write a line to his mother, stating how implicitly he had folloved 
her advice, and offering the company of himself and wife ftr the 
evening. 

On arriving at home, therefore, his first care was to Older 
Mrs. Wilson's attendance in his study. The girl appeared irith 
traces of weeping still visible upon her cheeks, and with an uf^ 
in which he fancied that he saw more impertinent displeiroi' 
than humble repentance. 

" I have sent for you, Wilson," he began, " to give you no^ 

that you can. no longer contm\ie m my i^xciily ; the sort of ftoi- 

liarity that you have thought '^to^ec \a ^samtqa Vsmto^^fM^ 
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mifltresB, and which I fortunately discovered this morning, ren- 
ders it quite impossible that I should any longer permit your 
services. If you have any friends in town, I wish you to leave 
the house immediately. If not, in consideration of your youth 
and ignorance, I will allow you to remain till to-morrow morning; 
but remember I insist upon it, whether you go immediately, or 
remain by my kind consideration till to-morrow, in either case 
remember that you are not again to see your mistress.'* 

" Not see my mistress, sir ! " exclaimed poor Wilson, in great 
agitation. " If you keep to that, sir, I must think it wul be 
very eniel indeed." 

" Your opinion. Mistress Wilson, will not, I should imagine, 
be of any very great importance," replied her haughty master. 

** I do not Imow anybody in the world out of this house," 
sobbed Wilson ; " and if you turn me into the streets, sir, before 
I get a place taken, what will become of me P " 

" I have already told you, young woman, that you may remain 
here till to-morrow, t wUl order a place to Taunton to be 
secured for you. Semember my commands, and now leave the 

TOOQI* 

** I beg pardon, sir," cried the poor girl, in a very deferential 
accent; ** I hope I know my duty to my master, but I owe a duty 
to mj mistress also, and if she commands my attendance, I 
cannot icufuse it, sir." 

' Soldi a frown as the humble Mary Wilson had never been 
iionoiixed with before, and which her uncomplaining mistress had 
certainly never described, was for a moment the only reply she 
receirea. During that moment Mr. Wentworth rang the bell, 
and on its bein^ answered, gave orders that the carriage should 
come round agam instantly. 

Wlien the servant had retired, he again deigned to turn his 
indignant eyes upon the weeping abigail, and said, " If ,whenyou 
return to your native village, you are asked how it happened that 
you lost your place so suddenly, you may reply that your extreme 
nnpertinence rendered your dismissal necessary." 

Wilson made no answer, but, with streaming eyes and a heavy 
Eeart, turned to obey his commands and leave the room. " Stay ! " 
he ejaculated, in a tone that made her start ; " you have made 
me understand that it is necessary you should be watched while 
you remain in the house ; " and then, after a moment's reflection, 
ne again rang the bell. 

" Send Penham to me," was the command that followed ; and 
Benham, the woman who now performed the part of house- 
keeper, appeared. Leading her to the window, he whispered a 
few words, which being received with a very m\i^\^'eviX»Vi^ ^si^ 
a cowrten^, Bhe left the room. 
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He then placed himself at his writing-desk, and wrote fhe fi 
lowing brier epistle to his mother ; — 

« I send you a prisoner, dear mother. The girl, Wflson, has bebaTed m 
audaciously, and insists, or somethingr very like it, upon aeeUir Tomr orirtB 
before she leaves the house. This I will not permit. Have the fcfaidness ti 
one of your people take a place for her in the Taunton coach for tiiis evedi( 
possible, and if not, for to-morrow. Her packag^es shall be sent after her; i 
will yon, also, have the kindness, dear mother, to accept my coapaaf t 
evening?— you know how I abominate every club to which I belong} a 
cannot say I have any inclination for a tite-H-tite with Isabella. T doubt not 
will consider the dismissal of this insolent girl as an act of great eracity, n 
have suffered too much already this morning to comtemplate with compoHR 
idea of any further provocation. 

" Ever your dutafol son, 

" M. W." 

When this was written and sealed, Mr. Wentwoith took U] 
review that lay near him, and appeared to read. 

" May I leave the room now, sir P " said Wilson, with a lil 
impatience, perhaps, in the tone of her voice. 

" No, young woman, you may not," was the reply, and iff 
he applied himself to the book. In about a quarter of an h( 
the housekeeper returned, bonneted and shawled herself, a 
bearing in her hand a bonnet and shawl for the banished Willi 
She brought, also, the wages due to the poor girl, who reeeii 
the money without by any means distinctly knowing what it i 
for, nor what was to happen to her next. 

" The carriage is at the door, sir," said Mrs. Denham, niad 
the bonnet on the head and the shawl on the shoolaai 
Wilson. 

'* Then go," replied her master ; " give this note to mynotA 
with your own hands, and bring me her answer. Gr o! 

The woman opened the door and made a sign to Wilioiitli 
she should precede her ; but the girl, instead of obeying, tanM 
once more towards her master, and with a countenance m win 
indignation was now more legible than sorrow, she said, "lb 
you to tell me, sir, in the presence of my fellow-servant, vi 
crime I have committed to cause my being thus sent off at an 
ment's warning, without being permitted to see my mistEen." 

" I send you from my house, young woman," replied H 
Wentworth, " because your conduct has been suck as to rend 
your remaining in it disagreeable to me. I have taken eve 
care for your safe conveyance to the place from whence we to 
you ; and now, instantly follow my housekeeper to the caxriii 
or the police shall be called in to assist in removing you." 

Poor Mary was very young, and very ignorant of the wa 

and its ways, or she might perhaps have sought rather tin 

shrunk from the exposure which the interference of the poll 

might have occasioned * but, a& it. '^a%, \)iie \d!^^ q€ being tnra 
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out bj Tiolence friehtened her effectually, and without another 
word she luffered herself to bo led to the carriage by Mrs. Den- 
ham, and driven off, she knew not whither. 

While this scene lasted, Mr. Wcntworlh felt no ir.f-mity of 
purpose whatever; his own will, indeed, was gcneruiiy suffi- 
ciently strong to guard him from such weakness ; but, had it 
been otherwise, the degree of opposition that Wilson had mani- 
fested was fully enough to have screwed his courage to a bolder 
deed than merely sending a good and innocent girl from her 
serriee ; for, without being stained by a single vicious propensity, 
there were but few things which contradiction might not have 
driven him to do. As soon, however, as the unequal contest 
was over, or, at any rate, after the expiration of the few com- 
fortable minutes that followed it, he began to remember that 
Isabella must be made acquainted with the summary mode 
by which he had thought fit to manifest his disapprobation of 
tne friendly understanding he had reason to believe existed 
between her and her maid. 

He balanced some time between a ** paper " and an interview, 
and at last decided in favour of the latter, partly because he felt 
dispoeed to hasten the forgiveness and reconciliation he intended 
to extend to her ; and partly because he could not for an instant 
doubt the infallible efficacy of the kiss which would follow in 
sootlung and healing whatever feeling of displeasure the 
dismissu of her maid, or, indeed, any other offence, might leave. 

With, an erect mien, therefore, and with a countenance that 
he intended should express gentle authority, he mounted to his 
lady's apartment ; and, after slightly tapping at the door, entered 
the dresiing-room. 

Isabella was sitting beside the sofa on which her baby lay 
asleep. She had dismissed his nurse, and was contemplating, 
with an aching heart, the sharp outline of the little arm that 
lay npon his mantle. Ever since their arrival in London, she 
had been tormented with the fear that he did not thrive as he 
ooght to do ; and, as she now marked his diminutive size, and 
looked also at her own almost transparent hands, and felt the 
heavy languor which seemed to hang like a chain about her, 
the miserable idea occurred that perhaps her want of health 
caused that of her child, and that by selfishl]^ indulging her 
maternal feelings, she might be endangering his precious life. 
It mattered little to the result of tliis sadmeditation whether the 
malady she suspected in herself arose from misery, from con- 
stitutional weakness, or from those faults of temper which she 
was now so accustomed to hear attributed to IqlCT \X\«l\. ^^\ifc^^isv 
to fanof thef must exist. In either case, \t ^aa Vex <i\>X.i 'Wi 
propose the remedy at the idea of wliich b\io \k«A.\^^l \xc\sv 

B 2 
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bled ; — and she trembled at it still. But there was Bomei 
within her that seemed to say, '* "No child can prosper tlot 
draws its means of life from me." 

These thoughts occupied her mind so completely, that wbca 
Mr. Wentworth entered, she had almost forgotten the aogrj 
mood in which he had left her, and, with a sort of despento 
resolution, determined at once to enter upon the subject tM 
occupied her thoughts. 

It was, however, never very easy for any person to flmik 
when it was Mr. Wentworth's purpose to do so : not, iaaobi, 
that he was at all a voluble speaker, or disposed to indulge in too 
frequent an exposition of the feelings or thoughts that oceoned 
him, but, upon most occasions, what he willed to do, that head. 

It therefore happened, that when Isabella raised her krge 
languid eyes upon him as he entered, and said, — 

** Is it you, Marmaduke ? I wished to speak to you—" 

" I wish to speak to you, my love," was the reply. 

To yield under such circumstances was a matter of coursei tad 
Isabella put herself in act to hear. 

" I really hope, my love," said Mr. Wentworth, " that wW 
I am going to say will not vex you — I trust you will notpermt 
it to vex you ; but I have felt myself under the necemj of 
dismissing your maid." 

"My maid P What maid, Marmaduke? Not Wilson P B 
is not Wilson, is it, Mr. Wentworth P " 

" It certainjv is Wilson, my love, and no other," replied her 
husband. ** ohe is, without exception, the most presumiigi 
insolent servant that ever entered a house ; and to permit tw 
continuance of her attendance upon you is quite out oi ^ 
question." 

" I am very sorry ! " said Isabella, clasping her handsi tnd 
fixing her eyes upon the ground, in hopes to hide her staitiBg 
tears, — ** I am very, very sor^." 

" It does you no honour, Mrs. Wentworth. You might knowi 
I think, if you were disposed to do me justice, thatshe irovld 
not have been sent away if she had not richly deserved it ; ttdi 
in that case, such sorrow is not very creditable." 

** Let me speak to her, Marmaduke, may I P I am sure Iihili 
make her see that it is her duty to apologize, if she has saidanT- 
thing to offend you. She is an excellent girl ! Indeed, indm 
I should be very loath to part with her. Let me see her diredtlfi 
and I know she will beg your pardon most sincerely." 

" She may, very probably, sincerely wish for my pardon, !«»• 
bella ; but it by no means follows that I could very sincerelj 
promiBC to accord it. All this is mere trifling, however, for w 
J8 already gone." 
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" Grone P — ^impossible ! You cannot mean it, Mr. Wentworth ; 
yovL cannot mean that Mary Wilson has been turned out of doors 
without my knowing it P ** 

- " Do you mean to tell me that I lie, madam P " replied her 
husband, his composure suddenly giving way, and perhaps feeling 
tiisfe any further effort to control himself would at this moment 
be injurious to the future demeanour of his wife. ** Am I accus- 
tcmied to say one thing and to mean another P No more of this, 
if you please. Take care that you wear not out the affection 
that I leel for you. Your insolent servant sets off for Taunton 
to-night or to-morrow morning, and in the mean time my mother's 
hcKue is her little-deserved shelter. Thus, you see, I have not, 
though deeply displeased, forgotten what I consider to be my 
duty. Never mention the subject again ; remember I make a 
point of this, for the recollection of that girl's impertinence will 
ever be disagreeable to me. In full assurance that you will never 
so far forget what you owe me, Isabella, as to express further 
regret on this subject, I am willing to forgive what has passed. 
Now kiss me, my love, for I am writing to my steward, and must 
leftnm to the book-room." 

Isabella felt a quick but feeble pulsation at her heart, a sick- 
ness that made her long to lie down and sleep to wake no more ; 
and, in a word, such a general consciousness of failing strength, 
and of all the sensations that constitute health, that her purpose, 
far from being lost sight of in the vexation which had just oeen 
inflicted, was greatly strengthened by it, giving her courage to 
turn her head for the first time from the proffered caress, wliile 
she said, — 

" Wait a moment, Mr. Wentworth ; I must speak to you." 
Somewhat startled by her manner, which was altogether 
different from what was usual to her, he said, gently enough, — 
" What is the matter, Isabella P You look ill, my love." 
" Ido not think I am well," she replied, striving to speak with 
something like composure ; " but it is not of that, it is not about 

S Itself t£it I wish to talk to you. I am uneasy, very uneasy, 
armaduke, about our boy. Vo you not see how thin he is P " 
she continued, directing her husband's attention to the baby, and 
drawing aside the mantle that enveloped him. 

** He is a seven months' child, Isabella," replied Mr. Went- 
worth. But his voice trembled, and he gazed on his treaaure 
with a look of alarm that spoke plainly enough the feeling her 
words had inspired. 

** I know it, Marmaduke, I know it," she replied, " and herein 
lies all my hope ; but it does not satisfy me-, ^\i^"LVw^\^&j^ 
thought/^ fihe continued, with a faltenng NO\<!e, "\Ja^\. ^Qx^;^«t^^ 
perhaps right when you said that 1 made aXi^i^TV^'c^^^^'^^'''*^'^' 
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Now, as Mr .Went worth never had really thought for an instant 
that the blooming, animated, radiant creature he had married 
could be otherwise than the very best nurse in the world for tke 
child she had borne him, he became greatly comforted at hearing 
her say this ; and, concluding that nothing had put so sad a fanej 
in her head but the natural importance which she attached to 
every word he spoke, his countenance assumed an expression of 
perfect satisfaction which it but rarely wore, as he replied,— 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Isabella. I spoke not of your bodily health, 
my love, xou never were a cherry-cheeked damsel, you know; 
if you had, you would never have been my wife, I promise yoa; 
so do not fancy you are out of health because you are somewhat 
paler and thinner than nurse Tomkins. Darling bor ! See, he 
opens his beautiful eyes ! How bright thev are ! l5epend upon . 
it, Isabella, that though you and I are rather ignorant in wm { 
matters, my mother would have foimd out in an insant if any- 
thing particular had ailed him." 

" But Mrs. Wentworth very rarely sees him," Marmaduke; I 
do not think she is fond of children. ' 

" Not of children in general, perhaps ; but if anylMng ailed a 
child of mine, Isabella, trust mo she would discover it soon 
enough. Compose your spirits, my dear love. Depend upoaity 
you have taken a very idle notion into yoar head ; but I shall 
see mjr mother this evening, and will talk to her about it*' 

While they were still conversing, Mrs. Denham returned from 
her mission, and, having ascertained where her master wn to be 
found, mounted to the dressing-room, and presented to luD tiM 
following note from his mother : — 

" I shall be delighted to see you this evening, my dearest son. AH joffiriibes 
.ihall be attended to, and obeyed as laws, by 

*' Yoor devoted motiier, 

" M. A. W.»* 

Having perused this, Mr. Wentworth looked at his watch, i&d 
then prepared to leave his lady with a tender kiss, saying, "Hov 
this morning has slipped away, my love ! You have a bare kalf 
hour for dressing. Snail I ring the bell, for you to summon nuraeP" 

" If you please," said Isabella, trying to rouse herself froo 
the oppression that seemed to weigh upon her ; " are thM^re sot 
some gentlemen coming to dine here to-day P " 

"No, dear, no," replied Mr. Wentworth, with some trifling 
feeling of embarrassment, " not to-day. You must let Denbam 
dress you, I think, till you have supplied yourself with a new 
abigail," and as he pronounced these last words, he disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

Ms.'WBirrwoBTH found his mother surrounded by a small but 
brilliant co^^te of some dozen favoured individuals; most of whom 
were already known to him, but there was one lady who arrived 
with her son a few minutes after he entered the room, to whom 
he was presented as to a person whose acquaintance would afford 
him great pleasure. Of this Honourable Mrs. Nutcomb and her 
accomplished son, he had of late often heard his mother speak 
with enthusiasm, and received the cordial advances of both with 
less shyness and more benignity than he usually showed in 
greeting strangers. 

"Lionel has been longing for this introduction ever since we 
letomed from the Continent," said the lady, " and has positively 
hurried me up from Bath a full week before I intendea to leave 
it, because we learned from my dear friend here that you were 
in. tofvxL. 

All this was confirmed by the dear friend herself (who, by 
the way, had only made this intimate acquaintance about twelve 
months before, during' a six weeks' visit to Cheltenham), and bv 
the gentieman himself, who declared that from his Paris friend, 
Ma&me de Dorville, he had heard so much of his distinguished 
countryman as to decide him upon taking the very earliest 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. 

TbiB statement had more truth in it than is usually found in 
vehement professions. Mr. Lionel Nutcomb had passed several 
seasons at Paris, sometimes with his mother, and sometimes 
without her. Their last visit there was made just after Mr. 
Wentworth and his bride loft it, and not only the fascinating 
Mrs. Clifton Dorville, herself, but several of her friends, did talk 
much of the rich, stiff, proud Englishman, who had just been 
showing off his wife ana his wealth wherever he could find an 
opportunity of exhibiting either, and at the same time displaying 
m)m time to time such singular specimens both of vanity and 

shyness, that he was, as the Countess de B observed, ** un 

iehantillon superhe de bizarrerie Britannique" Every one 
declared, however, that his wife was the most beautiful creature 
ever seen, and that he was so lavishly liberal in ex^endvtrax^ ol 
all "kinds, that it was impossible not to coTi%v^'«\s2asi^TiaH:^^&sv- 
ttandiDg his singvlantieB, as a most agceev^Ae «Ax:(pi2US)^»a^^^. 
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Now if there ever were a lady deserving the epithet of i 
ckevalibre d'industrie, the Honourable Mrs. Nutcomb was ske. 
With a very limited income, and a very unlimited taste &r 
expense, this lady had, like Mrs. Wentworth, been left a widor 
at a very early a^e, with an only son. Both mothers hid 
strenuously laboured to do their duty, by setting their respet' 
tive sons in the way they respectively wished them to go ; Mn. 
Wentworth strivincf to make her son fully sensible of the Yah* 
of all the wordly advantages he possessed, and Mrs. Nutoonb 
impressing on the mind of hers the necessity of acquiring all he 
did not. 

The tie between the two former was strong, but that betveea 
the two latter stronger still ; and they had now, the handsome 
Lionel having reached the mature age of thirty-three, been for 
many years carrying on a sort of partnership together, of so very 
confidential a land, and in which their interests were so indit> 
solubly blended, that no mother and son upon the face of the 
earth ever presented to the admiring eyes of sentimental {^lilo- 
sophers a more perfect example of filial and maternal union. 

They had entered upon their vocation under ciroumstanoet 
peculiarly favourable. Mrs. Nutcomb was tall, slight, pale, and 
quiet-looking — in short, had as little the air of a lady who Hved 
by her wits as possible. She had, too, the great advantage of 
being lawfully privileged to have her cards printed with " Hie 
honourable " before her name, being the widow of the sixth son. 
of an Irish viscount ; and this advantage, always considenlile 
where the individual is distinguished by the ill-matched pecllIia^ 
ities of being poor and proud, is greatly more so, when the name 
it precedes has pretty nearly an equal right to prefix ''tke 
infamous " before it. 

Mr. Lionel Nutcomb was scarcely less fortunate ; for, in the 
first place, he was the son of his mother, and, in the next, 



handsome, easy, and agreeable ; cautious by nature, but gay b? 
assumption ; a ready and exact calculator of chances, and withil» 
the most audacious, yet, apparently, the least presuming man in 
existence. 

The partnership was carried on by a continuous system of hifh 
play, varied with wonderful ingenuity, both as to place and 
manner of proceeding. Sometimes the "industrious creatures " 
were boarding, for three guineas a week, at Cheltenham, cJwayt 
for the health of the old lady, while her son indulged himself 
with a little whist at the rooms, and now and then, perhaps, in a 
(]^uiet rubber in his mother's private apartment, to pass away Uie 
time which his filial feelings obliged mm to devote to the invalid. 
Sometimes, with pinions newly fiedged, they betook themselves 
to Paris, when tney were eBta\)\\BQ!ed la e^ ^Vorsrj trol«V^tAft/x& 
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faBhionable quarter, gave ices, and high play a volonti^ 
enerally late enough to have shown themselves at a fashion- 
oir6e or two, before their own doors were opened), put a 
f horses and a pair of liveried servants to their carriage 
g the viscount's arms, during about two hours, for three 
n every week ; went to court, and dressed irreproache^ly. 
tonally they might be seen at Baden Baden, or even heard 
^t. Petersburg. About one season in three they ventured 
London, and various little intervals were profitably filled 
rhen pains in the limbs took the old laay to Bath, or 
xms of general debility^ to Brighton. 
be very particularly mtimate with the mother of an idle 
: man, possessed (beyond all question) of at least ten 
ind a-year, was an advantage well worth some trouble to 
.. When it is highly important to the interest of an 
inal, that he should acquire an accurate estimate of cha- 
fipom the exterior manners and appearance, it is remark- 
oir capable many become of attainmg it. The Honourable 
!9'iitcomb was an adept in this study, and had not encoun- 
the dowager Mrs. Wentworth tnree times, before she 
sdned that her vanity, both personal and maternal, was 
egious, that to wound it would incur enmity which should 
no bounds ; while to soothe it might insure a degree of 
ihftt could easily be turned to profit. She discovered, 
iftt Mrs. Wentworth was violent-tempered, worldly-minded, 
illi as little principle of any kind as might suffice for cur- 
ie in society. She was, therefore, a most desirable acquaint- 
in every way; easy to dupe, as the vain ever are, and 
ore not difficult to please ; profitable from her ostentation, 
. in her standard of morals, and, which was infinitely more 
tant than all the rest, the Honourable Mrs. Nutcomb was 
th little doubt on her mind, that Mrs. Wentworth's son was 
f guided by her as to his acquaintance and manner of living. 
this first meeting, the intimacy so greatly desired by the 
mb partnership advanced considerably further than they 
have reasonably hoped. Mrs. Wentworth, in the most 
le state of spirits from the domestic events in her son's 
y seemed determined that, in this case, her son should leap 
sliminary ceremony, and at once enjoy the privileffes of 
ihip with " the delightful Nutcombs." She hinted that 
I not in good spirits, and that nothing would do him so 
i;ood as a little intimate society. Mrs. Wentworth, junior, 
ot in very good health, was a nurse, and did not receive 
company, and therefore, that her own object Nvaa, «» TD»s2taL 
wihle, to draw him from home. 
it passible that that beantiiul young wom«D> oi \<iVoTci^<i 
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used to hear bo much at Paris, has fallen into ill het 
Mrs. Natcomb, with an air of friendly anxiety. 

" She is not well, I think," replied the dowager, ni 
to speak with more interest than she felt ; " and the t 
marriage is by no means a htcppy one. Her temper is 
bad ; and though she is beautiful, she has no other 
Of obscure family, and perfectly uneducated, there is 
her to render a tite'd'iSte agreeable." 

All this was muttered between the two ladies on a c 
Bofa in the second drawing-room, while the gentl* 
enjoying a game of chess in the other. 

The degree of estimation in which the beautiful d 
law was neld, it was not difficult to discover, and t 
petting demeanour was assumed towards Mr. Wentw< 
IB often practised towards rich and handsome yonni 
are thought not to be happy at home. 

Mr. Wentworth wag a good chess-player, and extr 
of tiie game ; Mr. Nutcomb was a superb player, 1 
care a farthing about it ; greatly preferring billiards, 
considering Seart^ at a tolerable stake as a much mc 
occupation for a man of talent. However, he lost tl 
that evening, declaring, notwithstanding his inferior a 
had been the greatest treat he had enjoyed for men 
Wentworth had exactly that degree oi' superiority w 
looking at every move an improvement. 

"They are beginning, I hear, to play for mone^f 
dubfi," observed Mr. Nutcomb. 

" Are they P I think that is a pity," replied Mr, "^ 

" I should say so too," replied the other, " were 
most men, without some such object, will Ttof take tlu 
stadying the game as you and I have done. I have i 
years a horrid ntUBance to sit down with my very hea 
in the game, to play against a fellow who does not c 
about it. Now a stake cures this at once; and yc 
such a glorious player, will £nd prodigious advan 
People will be better able to play up to you a few y 
j<m may depend upon it ; and it's worth while to let £[ 
itB way to ootain this. You have rarely found joune. 
I Buspect, Mr. Wentworth P " 

•* Not very often," replied Mr. Wentworth, smiling 
same moment giving his adversary check-mate. This 
very true, as he had rarely playecl since he left college 
with one old gentleman residing near Oak Park, who 
edlj his inferior. 

Mr, Wentworth confessed, to \s\s TdotViet ^vrlieQ I 
leave, that he had certamly ioundi \xqt ^tv^Ti^ ^-^va. * 
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ian her description had led him to expect, and that he 
in some way or other to meet them often, 
^withstanding the amusement which had so agreeably 
id him, Mr. Wentworth found time to speak to his 
* on the subject of his little boy. She listened to him 
feeling at her heart as nearly as possible the exact con- 
f that which appeared on her face. Not indeed that the 
of the child's probable death was new to her. lUrely as 
i seen it, she had marked its various symptoms of defec- 
rength with sufficient accuracy to be pretty confident what 
lult would be ; but, nevertheless, it was a satisfaction to 
ese symptoms had made sufficient progress to strike less 
meed eyes than her own. To see that child die, and its 
mother follow it, leaving her magnificent-looking, . ill- 
td Marmaduke once more free to graft a noble scion on 
1 but plebeian stock, was the first wish of her heart, and 
emon whispered to her, that it should not be vain. But 
8 this whisper seemed to reach her soul, she promised, 
look fall of kindness, to call and see her grandchild on the 
Dgday. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

dowager kept her promise, and at a friendly, familiar 
Q the following morning was announced even in the dress- 
im of her daughter-in-law. Isabella was alone ; a book 
her hand, but her eyes wandered from it, and Uiere was 
^ in her countenance to induce the belief that she had 
interest in it s p ages. In truth, she was at that moment 
ig upon poor Wilson, and of the effect her unlooked-for 
was likerr to produce at Abbot's Preston. Was it likely 
boee who lovea her should longer remain in any degree 
it of her real situation ? She had too often betrayed her 
8 to her maid, though she had never descanted much 
hem, to render it probable that so constant a looker-on 
be in any degree deceived ; and as she thought of the 
lasting, hopeless sorrow that her idea would now bring, 
.t as if her marriage had been a crime, and she herself 
of producing all their sufiiering. 

. Wentworth, on entering, perceived the fixed sadness of 
iintenance ; she perceived, too, the faded, sickly hue of her 
izion, and the extreme attenuation of her hands ; and it is 
> much to say that the heart of Lady Macbeth was not 
mnaturally indurated when she excVaicaftd, *^ ^y^^ tsa*^^ 
wJ" tiuai was that of this cruel 7?OT\d\vTi^» V^«q. ^^^^'ftSk 
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the probable renewal of all ber most fondly-cbenBhed ks|* L ^ ^ 
in the gradual extinction of health, strength, and life ifc 1^^^ ^g 
innocent Isabella. . 1 ' g^ 

To pretend not to perceive that she was suffering, ^'^'i^ \^y^ a 
her general system, would to-day have been tSo o\ifmi L ^^ 
affected ; Mrs. Wentworth therefore immediately entcredi^. L^^^^ 
ike subject of her visit by saying, — ;^ L^^ 

" Come, come, my dear, you must not sit with your finp* L ^^^^ 
your eye, because your baby does not recover the accMWn \^^ 
his premature birth immediately. I assure you, Mrs.WentwA \ ^-^ 
it is mere ignorance and folly to expect this. Let xne lerti \ ^ 
child. I am not, as perhaps you have found out, verr laM ^ 
nursing ; but I am as well informed as most women en mf ^t u ■ 
respecting the symptoms of most infantile complaints. llyiK Y^. 
was an extremely delicate infant, but you see he is not Ik i 
worse for it. Let me see the little Marmaduke." l^ 

The nursery-bell was rung, and the poor little baby anpemi ir^ 
The fact that it was decidedly fallen away since sLe lud lii n 
seen it, was quite sufficient te satisfy the grandmother.^ '^^xt 
this were the only obstacle to my wi8hes,"she mentally ezdnmA n 
" I had never a better chance of being mother to an cnh 1? 
daughter than at this moment." ^ r"* 

She teok the child in her arms, and affected to examine-ib p 
limbs and the temperature of its skin with great attention, "l y 
do not see anything greatly the matter here, nurse,*' she nid. y 
appealing te the portly personage who received forty poimk r 
a-year for carrying the light burthen about. ** My opimoii ii» I 
that the child wants nothing but country air. The sea woald ht \ 
the best thing in the world for him ; don't you think toP" 

Nurse Palmer was not one of those who say " No " to a gwtt 
lady when they do not agree with her, and consequently repM* 
" Undoubtedly, ma'am — ^that is exactly my opinion." 

" Then why did you not tell me so before, nurse P " cried In- 
bella, in a voice that spoke displeasure ; " you have nererln&ted 
such an idea te me." 

" I have lived teo long in the best families, ma'am, not tokoov 
my place better. It was not for me to propose your breiJdn^vp 
your season in London, ma'am, and packing on to the set, jivt 
upon my judgment. Besides, ma'am, there s no time lost at all; 
the sea would do quite as much good now as ever it woold." 

" Do you not think, ma'am," said Isabella, with her moonfil 
eyes fixed upon the infant, and trembling all over as she awiitid 
the answer — ** do you not think that a stout, healthy wet-mar 
might be of service to him P " 

"If yon ask my opinion, Mta. ^ent^RotiK mth. any ides of 
following it, you will not again t\^V oi %o ^vn^^etcro^^ ^v^mml' 
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sorry to see the child put into medical hands here, 
ow the system, and that he would, according to 
)hysicked to death ; it is always the way when a 
hold of a baby — thejr know nothing about his con- 
physic, physic, physic, is the only way of proving 
I attention. But, nevertheless, if you won't believe 
setter send for a medical man — our family physician 
. child's doctor, or I would propose sending for him ; 
v^hom you will, I am quite sure he will tell you that 
dangerous as changing the wet-nurse of a delicate 

t the idea of a competitor in the nursery, where, 
a short time or a long one, she greatly preferred 
le, the fat nurse corroborated this opinion with all 
professional phraseology, which, even had it been 
contrary to her wishes, would effectually have con- 
Diid youn^ mother ; but agreeing as it did with all 
bed to beheve, was listened to with implicit faith, 
nnined never again to torture herself by proposing 
1 render her miserable to see accepted. The dowa- 
iware, perhaps, how little any further argument was 
settle the question in the manner she wished, or she 
re added — "I should be sorry to think you were tired 
Mrs. Wentworth; but even if unfortunately this 
[ trust your sense of duty will induce you to perse- 
le doing so is of such great importance." 
said Isabella, but uttered not another word on the 
h she was glad enough to believe was settled for 
struggling to conquer the feeling which made all 
with, her haughty mother-in-law a painful task, she 
rhat had been said about the sea. " I will mention 
to Mr. Wentworth immediately," said Isabella ; ** it 
, have great weight with him; and if you and 
Qk it desirable, 1 could be ready to leave town 

11, that's all very right on your part — ^but I suspect 
jcessity for such wonderfully great haste. Where is 
. his book-room P " 
so, ma'am," replied Isabella, 
rill speak to him myself on the subject. Pray keep 
ts, Mrs. Wentworth ; it can do no good, you know, 
incies about the child from mere ignorance — I dare 
as well as hundreds of others under the same cir- 
Grood morning." 
) visit to IsabeUa ended. 
rager descended the two ^\ita oi\o^ ^Xwo^'^sfttNsSsv 
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led to the book-room, she stepped slowly ; for she wanted leitii 
to meditate a little upon tne manner in which this sea-sdiei] 
could be arranged most advantageously for her interests. 

Not even tacitly to herself, not even to her own heart, hi 
Mrs. Wentworth yet confessed that she actually calculated np< 
the miserable pampered temper of her son as a means of deitrb 
ing his wife. She repeated 3o often to herself, to her maid, k 
to half a score of particular friends, that dear M armaduke's ir 
was a poor, delicate thing, who, in her opinion, was not likely 
live — tnat she at last persuaded herself that the girl was deciM 
consumptive when he married her — that her inWt doubtless : 
herited the malady, and that the sooner they were both dead t 
better, because dear Marmaduke would be of a fitter age to foi 
another attachment. Such was her general view of the subje 
upon which it is certain she bestowed very many thoughts ; a 
she had become so sanguine in her hopes since Isabella's arrii 
in towD, that the idea of making the young couple separate h 
already lost much of its value. Whenever she thought Isabo 
lookea better, it revived ; but the seeing her as she had da 
that morning, made her feel that any effort to obtain it must 1 
so much trouble lost. Should she then, at the very moment th 
she was most anxious to awaken a taste for fashionable asaod 
tions in the mind of her proud, shy son, advise his withdiawn 
himself to the country with his wife and her nursery P The idf 
was detestable — and yet — a strange undefined sort of fear aroi 
in her mind. Isabella was certainly declining — was certainlr w 
likely to live ; but she was very young, and might not the cheei 
ing breeze from the sea, if enjoyed in perfect tranquilHty, reata 
her P She had suggested this scheme to get rid or her— but no 
she bitterly repented having done so. 

As the idea of this restoration crossed her mind, she laid 
faltering hand on the balusters, and stood for a moment perfect! 
still, and literally lost in thought. " He shall decide for his 
self," at length she murmured ; "but if he goes, the Nuteoml 
shall go too." 

"WeU, mother! What do you think of himP" said M; 
Wentworth, starting up as she entered. " Philip told me yo 
were gone upstairs. Tell me all. Do you think my darling do 
is in any danger P " 

" No, really, Marmaduke ; I perceive nothing of the kind." 

" Thank G-od ! " exclaimed the father fervently ; " than 

God !" he repeated, taking his mother's hand, and pressing i 

^atefully to his lips. " You were ever my best comforter 

And tell me, mother, do you tbink laabella is right aboo 

having a nurse P " 

"05, dear, no! I see no reaaon ioT \\. -vlW^A^^r ^^^^ 
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£ haye told her. I belieye, indeed, it was only a fancj 
oment ; for it seems quite giyen up, and novr all her 
)em centred in goiu^ to the sea. But probably, Mar- 
you will not like this just now. It will, interfere sadly 
r parliamentary business ; and besides, it is hardly the 
r it yet." 

. God! mother, what does that signify P" he yehe- 
cclaimed. " Do you suppose that ul the parliaments 
rid would detain me here an instant, if my going else- 
uld by possibility benefit my boy P I think the idea 
» and I snail giye orders instuitly for our remoyal." 
yery impetuous you are, my dearest Marmaduke ! " 
claimed his mother ; ** what can you know about the 
the sea air upon a delicate baby P I really should be 
try it till the season was more adyanced." 
aps you are right, mother," he replied anxiously ; ** I 
7 nothing. The safest way unquestionably will be for 

id to Sir , and ask his opinion." 

as exactly what the dowager least desired, but she now 

ed in yain ; the physician was sent for, and the weakly 

iplayed before him. 

•— was a man of kind feelings ; he read the young 

agony in her earnest eyes, and said, not that he thought 

npossible the child could liye, which he would haye done 

ich pitying emotion checked him. 

a delicate little plant, indeed," he said ; and turning to 

added, '' are you a good nurse, madam P " 

ar yes, sir ! " replied Mrs. Palmer, peroeiying that her 

faltered, and thinking it no presumption, on this 

to answer for her. " It is not possible there could be 

is yery well, then," said the physician, " and, upon my 
mow not of anything else that can be prescribed." 
sea has been suggested," said Mr. Wentworth, who 
it the consultation. 

sea has been suggested, has it P " said Sir — - ; " I see 
ion to it, and I think it might be better for your lady 
idon. Of course, neither mother nor child will haye 
to do with bathing. Some warm sheltered place it 
at least, till the end of June. The Isle of Wight, 
. think, would be as good as any. Shanklin, for 
: there are some pretty cottages there, and it is 
f sheltered." 

iras quite sufficient to decide Mr. Wentworth upon 
; his family to Shanklin with as little deVa.^ ^'^'^Qi&i^^ \ 
tening to know that the accommoda^oiA Oi^ ^^ ^^^aaa 
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named were not abundant, he sent off, by that night's Bul, in- 
structions to Mrs. Oldfield to repair to that beantifiBlTiliige 
with all speed, and to secure, ana prei>are for their Teeeptien, 
the most convenient house (or houses if necessary) thii dild 
be obtained. 

During the inevitable delay that intervened before th o w ye 
parations could be completed, Mr. Wentworth and Ifr.ltli- 
comb had played themselves into as great a degree of intiai^ 
as the cold, shy manners of the former comd permit, "fk 
Honourable Mrs. Nutcomb had called upon the yoxagJUn. 
Wentworth, three dinner parties bad followed at PortUmdnie, 
Curzon Street, and St. James's Place (the latter being tha mi- 
dence of the Nutcombs), and the old lady had made lieiMlf of 
extreme importance to the young one, by declaring thik ftr 
many years of her life, her attention had been {Motiealirtj 
directed to the care of a delicate child, under exactly tke 
same circumstances as the little Marmaduke, whom, die «u 
happy to say, was now one of the stoutest and heallkiaBt 
in existence. 

By the end of a fortnight the Wentworth family were 
blished in their beautiM, but diminutive mansion, near the top 
of the celebrated ** Shanklin Chine," so well known to all kvm 
of the picturesque ; and if Isabella could have been pemutted 
peace, and freedom from perpetual grondeHes, she would lire 
enjoyed it. As it was, her own health certainly improved, ad 
she fancied that her boy improved too ; and not the leu lo^pgr- 
haps, because, within ten days after their arrival, Mr. 'Weat- 
worth, haying received the agreeable intelligence thafe hii ekeM- 

efing friend, together with the exemplary and Honoanhk 
s. Nutcomb, were arrived at Kyde, began to make freqimt 
excursions to that more fashionable resort, leaving her oftea for 
many hours together, with the power of sitting upon a roflk 
and gazing upon the sea, without having its soothing mw 
interruptea by a remonstrance upon her turning her head one 
way, when it would be so greatly more desirable thit ^ 
should turn it another ; or an assurance that if she satamoaMBt 
longer on the spot she had chosen, she would inevitably tik^ 
cold ; or a hint that it would be more her duty to do any etitfcly 
thing than that on which she might happen to be enn^^qfcd; 
or, worse than aU, being followed by a *' paper," pointmg oit 
the enormity of all she had said and done since tue lail (UM 
he had remonstrated with her on her manifold faolti nd 
imperfections. 

Dwi this welcome and most salutary relief did not last long ; 

the Honourable Mrs. Nutcomb expressed such intense anxitV 

respecting the health of the Ait^e ^^xmsAxike* «&Al «ft utfT 
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friendly wishes to see the mother, and watph how they were 
both goinfi^ on, that Mr. Wentworth felt himself induced — 
after some struggle with his natural averseness to such extreme 
cociability — ^to invite both mother and son to pass a few days 
with them in their retreat. A sort of supplementary cottatre, 
taken in aid of the house, offered sufficient accommodation. The 
JnTitation was cordially accepted, a chess-table established on 
the very edge of the ravine, and all prospect of solitude and 
Tepoea for £abella banished. 

iffotirithstanding Mrs. Wcntworth's failing health, and the total 
Ion (tf her young bloom and bright vivacity, she was still exceed- 
ingly lovely ; nor was the accomplished Mr. Lionel Nuteomb slow 
to perceive it. When he first saw her in London, he had looked 
npcmh eras a young woman in a deep decline, who was probably 
eent oat of town to die ; but the moment he met her on the ter- 
race-like lawn of her pretty abode, where she stood looking down 
into the picturesque little ravine with that species of trancjuil 
gratification which some minds never cease to feel from beautiful 
scenery, he immediately perceived that she was in much better 
health than when they parted, and that if her eye failed to sparkle 
with the laughing brightness belonging to her age, there was 
eome reason for it besides consumption. 

. 80 acate an observer as Mr. ]N utcomb was not likely to bo 
loDg domesticated with his dear friend and his dear friend's 
beautifol wife, without forming a pretty accurate judgment as to 
what that reason might be. ' 

Awifttig the very little society into which Mr. Wentworth had 
permittea Isabella to enter, either in town or countrv, his ex- 
treme sensitiveness to external appearances had generally served 
as a sufficient curb upon his temper to prevent his being pointed 
out as a tyrant, or hia wife as a victim. Wherever they went, 
he was only censured as abounding in pride ; and she as sadly 
deficient in animation. But, with all the restraint and all the 
-cautian it was in his power to use, it was not possible wholly to 
conceal the habitual sourness, the ready irritation, the fretful 
complainings, that made so essential a part of his daily history. 
XHnner parties and evening parties, morning calls and accidental 
meetings innumerable, may come and go, yet still leave the 
partieB very profoimdly ignorant of the inward and spiritual 
dispositions of each other ; but living in the same family is quite a 
•dinerent affair ; and no husband, or wife either, can pass this 
ordeal without showing to observers of tolerable acuteness whe- 
ther they live well together or not. 

" I will trouble you not to open that window, if you please, 
Mrs. Wentworth, said the master of the liow^e, ycl ^Q,^!,cvi\A <^\ 
■ihe utmost politeness ; npon which IsabeWa^ '^\lo \?«»Ssi'^^ "^^ 

8 
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of throwing wide the casement upon the newly opening ma, 
closed it again with th^t sort of quickness with which a dMl- 
boy obeys the voice of the pedagogue. 

** Shall we walk this way P " said Isabella, turning firantlB 
little wicket>gate towards the sea, when the party were letiii; 
forth for their evening stroll. Upon which her lord and aaihr 
looked at her, and immediately led the party in the oppaiK 
direction. 

** At what time will you have the carriage ordered, JwuA 
for our drive to the priory P " said Mr. Wentworth with t^aot 
obliging attention. 

" At half-past one, if you please," she replied; "and we ant 
get our luncheon over by that time if we can." 

" Quite out of the question," was the rejoinder ; not, howerer, 
addressed to her, but rather as a soliloquy uttered as he tok 
£rom the breakfast-table and rang the bell. 

" Tell the coachman to be ready at half-past two," wu the 
order that followed. 

These were trifles very nearly as light as air; neyertbcto. 
they served so well to quicken the observation of Mr. ImA 
Nutcomb, that he soon convinced himself of the lovdyand 
interesting Mrs. Wentworth being exactly in the position' dmc 
likely to receive with indulgence any involuntary burst <^niin|^ 
admiration and compassion which might escape him. 

With the impertinent nonchalance of a soi-disant man d 
fashion, Mr. Nutcomb had led the ceremonious and vain Weak- 
worth, who was equally incapable of despisin^r the andadou 
cUque to which his new friend belonged, as of resisting tha cool 
intrepidity with which its members assumed authority toRKslite 
all doubtful points in the conventional code of their Mcietff not 
only to play chess for a considerable stake, but to bet wi&arit- 
tocratical indifference on boats and billiards, on the ocdoor of a 
flag too distant to be seen, or the age of an elderly beauty put 
mark of mouth. Thus, the dinners at Shanklin cottage bea|[ 
excellent, and the horses freely lent to his use handsome, Mid of 
excellent paces, Mr. Lionel Nutcomb gave himself willingly op 
to the engrossing pleasures of friendship, while theinaidioBiaifl 
nicely graduated flattery by which he contrived to sweetea the 
gall and soothe the asperity of Wentworth's temper, gave himn 
influence that seemed daily to increase. 

Meanwhile his honourable mother exerted her well pneCked 
skill to the utmost, in order to win the aficction, cratitade^ lad 
esteem of Isabella ; and she had very nearly succeeded, fay meetf 
of persuading her that no one living understood the mafadiei of 
seven months' children so well as herself. But this iriendBhip 
fraa nipped in the bud in con&cc\M<^ii^ o^ «b tti^^vDMincctaDff 
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on the part of Mrs. 19'atoomb. Isabella chanced to oyerhear the 
old lady declaring to tlie nurse, in confidence, that she knew no 
more about children than a cow did of a holiday ; but that 
it was plain her mistress took no pleasure in talking of anything 

Mrs. Wentworth took no notice of having thus discovered how 
^ntitely she was indebted to the Honourable Mrs. I^utcomb's 
politeness for the attention she had devoted to the subject ; but, 
deapite Isabella's meek civility to her husband's friends, the 
metito old lady soon perceived that she should make nothing of 
lier ; and, during the remainder of her residence at Byde, she 
permitted her son to visit at Shanklin a^ often as he pleased, 

provided he did not insist upon her accompanying him. 

###### 

All men have their weaknesses, and most men have some points 
of character wherein they are not weak. Mr. Wentworth was 
leas liable than most men to the enfeebling passion of jealousy ; 
this might, perhaps, be partly owing to the sincere and exalted 
admiration which he entertamed for himself, and which would 
hvre rendered it very difficult for him to conceive it possible 
that another could be preferred to him. But, let the cause of 
this be what it ma^, such was the fact ; he not only saw Mr. 
Nntcomb profuse m petits soins to his wife without taking any 
umbrage at it, but he would have witnessed the same proceeding 
from all the most accomplished gentlemen in Christendom, with- 
<mt its ever suggesting the possibility of her being shaken thereby 
either in her duty or affection. This is all very right and very 
estimable ; but, nevertheless, as a rule of action, it may be car- 
Twd too far. Whenever a man dares to pay too marked a degree 
of attention to a married woman, it is her husband that should 
mevent the continuance of it ; and this chiefly to save the wife 
m>m herself becoming sufficiently aware of it to render it neces- 
sary that she, on her part, should take any active measures for 
the same purpose. She can never be driven to this without 
feeling, in some degree, wounded and degraded in her own eyes ; 
a species of mortification from which proper attention on the 
part of her husband ought to protect her. 

In Isabella's case, her perfect ignorance of the manners of 
fashionable society, as well as her great confidence in her hus- 
•band's judgment and knowledge of the world, kept her long in 
doubt whether Mr. Nutcomb's manners towards her deserved 
his being turned with indignity from her doors, or entitled 
him to be considered only as a particularly disagreeable man of 
fashion. At length, however, he took the opportunity affotdftdc 
b y his arriving to dine at the cottage aomo \AXXi^ '^^^cixfe '^^^ 
"Wentwortb'a return from his ride, to xeiao^e >i\ift^^ ^Qv:^\a. 

s 2 
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" Charming Mrs. Wentworth ! " he exclaimed, seatii 
suddenly on the sofa beside her, " what an agonizing 
a man of sensibility is the expression of your sweet fac 

Isabella looked at him, " severe in youthful beai 
silently carried the work on which she was employed tc 
window. Nothing abashed, he followed her, and pla 
self in an elegant standing attitude, leaning against the 
frame. 

** Would to Grod," he resumed, " that it were not » 
spite of all ^our reserve, to discover that you are i 
Qjie eye of indifference, indeed, might look on thii 
nothing — ^but not so mine ! You cannot be ignorant, 
Isabella !-— you cannot be ignorant with what feelin 
contemplated your conjugal unhappiness ! G-racious 
how gladly would I cut off this right hand, could 
doing, convey to the breast of Wentworth one spa 
adoration that bums in my own ! Loveliest of wome 
justice. Think not that I ask for anything beyond t^c 
privilege of offering the consolations of devoted f 
Would you could read my heart, and see how pure, 
less is its devotion ! " 

These words were uttered both rapidlv and distil 
Mrs. Wentworth therefore heard them all ; but befor 
could be added, she was on the outside of the little 
room door. 

The silent celerity of this escape might have effec 
pulsed a less determined personage; but Mr. Nutt 
often been heard to say, among ms particular friem 
was as much an etiquette for a woman to retire from 
approach of love, whether lawful or unlawful, as for tb 
a ballet to run from the zephyr that pursues her ; but 
meant no more by it. 

** Beautiful creature ! " he exclaimed, as she closed 
after her. " Her husband is a brute, and that alone is 
to insure her mine !" 

Mr. Nutcomb did not intend that anybody should h 
last words ; but though Isabella was beyond the read 
Mrs. Oldfield was not. She happened to be gathering 
for the decoration of her second course, very near 
window, and scarcely a syllable of what had been spoke 
her ear. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

. Wentwobth did not appear at table tlie day this scene 
lace — apologizing to her nnsband for her absence by say- 
tat she felt too unwell to come downstairs. The two 
nen, therefore, enjoyed their claret tite'Ct-teie, and chess 
xrtS kept them together afterwards, till night was some- 
nore than at odds with morning. 

igh with little of the gambler in his nature, Mr. Went- 
by imperceptible degrees, had been beguiled on and on, 
mes for the nonour of his skill as a first-rate chess-player, 
metimes to avoid the disgrace of appearing to value a few 
I at more than they were worth, till he had staked and 
me considerable sums to Mr. I^utcomb ; and as he had 
I; made known to his companion how very foolish he con- 
this mode of spending monej to be, the other was by no 
ready to quit nis hold of lum. His hopes of the lady's 
was a very inferior consideration, and indulged in solely 
ise and reward himself, as it were, for submitting, in 
ng the duties of his profession, to dulness so heavy, and 
rs so precise, as those of Mr. Wentworth appeared to him. 
the non-appearance of the lady on that day, and on the 
ud the next, began to shake the constancy of his belief in 
mutable frailty of women, and it occurred to him as not 
ible, that did he remain at Shanklin longer than her 
ie should enable her to endure her imprisonment, she 
be tempted to end it by relating to her tyrant everything 
said to her — which might end in an ejection more prompt 
leasing. 

mever a gentleman of Mr. Nutcomb's class deems it 
?nt to bring a respectable ac<}uaintance to a close, it is 
Uy done by a process resembhng that through which a 
passes, before it is thrown away by the punch-maker— a 
ong, steady, final squeeze, and all is over, 
ing learnt, by his friendly inauiries, that the lady, though 
rhole days had elapsed since nis declaration, still declared 
unable to leave her room, he, on the morning of the 
determined, that ere himself and his stately host should 
jlose their eyes in balmy sleep, he would have won a aunx 
nough to repay him for wliatevet in.0T\rv^"C8i^\Qr£i\iv^V<i^^ 
Ucted. 
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In fartlierance of tbis resolution, he became througlioiii fte 
day more airy, light, talkative, and amusing than ever. lid 
not this talk been richly seasoned with the aliment npon wUi 
the pampered spirit of Wentworth best loved to feed, — haAvA 
jQattery, gross personal flattery, tickled and beguiled him, As 
scheme must have fallen to the ground long before the mm/i 
of projection ; for never before had his saturnine nature snifoed 
itself to be amused for so many consecutive hours. Yet gnmtt 
was this flattery, it still wore a veil, being sometimes uttered k 
the shape of a philosophical remark, or thus, " Yon are a rof 
singular man, Wentworth. There is something exceeding^ 
remarkable in the manner in which your mind seems to mirter 
everything that it grapples with." Sometimes as a blunt avoinl 
forced from him against his will : ** How the deuce is it that I 
fliid mjrself so irresistibly impelled to acknowledge your sope* 
riority in all things ? " Or, " It is no good to deny a plain net, 
however much it may rub against one's vanity ; but the truth is, 
that by some Queer fatality or other, you never do attempt any- 
thing in which you do not immediately — ^hang it ! that's the 
rub— immediately give us all go-by." By such, and such like, 
twists and turns, he contrived to make " the summer's da^ short 
as December," never losing sight of his object, yet soyarvniffthe 
devices by which he pursued it, that his proud dupe swelled^into 
full-blown, ineflable complacency as he listened, smiling from 
time to time, but assuredly not m scorn, at the whimsical frank* 
ness and blunt sincerity of his lively friend. 

At dinner Nutcomb declared, that he had never in his life felt 
so great an inclination to indulge in an extra portion of the 
deliciously cool wine, which, even without an ice-house^ the skil- 
ful butler contrived to present to them. 

The proposal was approved with the most cordial hospitality, 
but not even Mr. Lionel Nutcomb could find means to make 
Mr. Wentworth swallow a third glass of claret. So his lively 
companion became speedily satisfied, and their cofifee was taken 
in the soft twilight, under the rustic porch of the cottage, amidst 
roses and honeysuckles, that seemed to breathe upon tiiem in 
fra^ant sighs, agitated by the soft sea breeze of that enchantinf 
region. 

The hour was delicious, and so was the coffee ; but Mr. 
Nutcomb, who, notwithstanding all his admiring observanee, 
generally contrived to arrange their occupations according to faia 
Fancy, was not inclined to waste the precious moments, the like 
of which he purposed not should return again, and he therefore 
suddenly exclaimed, " Upon my soul, Wentworth, this is veiy 
delightful ; but it is like what we wo \;«u\3ini)DL\. Q3c^TSLt ^ flowed 
path that leads to evil. If "we don!\.\>ol\i ^«&^ltdlo^\, cxn&soaj^ 
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«olda» if we sit here longer, I am greatly mistaken. Come in, ia 
-God's name ! " and without waiting for an answer, he entered the 
kooae, and ensconced himself on the sofa. 

What an especial blessing is a chess-board, or a pack of 
either, after such a day of rambling as this has been. I 

oiiiBt too tired for anything else ; are not you P " 

llie bell was rung, and lights and the chess-board appeared* 
JBTothing jcould be better done than the gradual progress from 
'OcdiBny interest to extraordinary irritation, on the part of Mr. 
JStitBOinb. They both played with great rapidity, and he had 
loflt two games, when, suddenl^r stopping short in the act of 
xepkuang the men, he said, " This is worse and worse ; I can't 
«tiind it. I tell you what, Wentworth, I don't think, now, you 
oonld beat me, if I were to try a more dashing opening. You 
play a masterly game ; but, by Jove, I think mine is the more 
orilliantplay." 

Mr. Wentworth smiled. 

" You are quizzing my vanity. You pique me, Wentworth. 
I cannot tell liow the devil it is, but is a positive fact, that I 
nlinr worse with you than with any other man I ever tried ; and 
X do believe, that if I could get over the feeling that you were 
too strong for me, I should have a fair chance of beating you." 

Mr. Wentworth smiled again. 

" Come, come, Wentworth. This is not fair. Your smile is 
rather too triumphant ; and, by Heaven ! I'll try if, by attempting 
a game I leamt in Bussia years ago, I cannot do better against 
yon. I'll bet you five htmdred pounds I'll win a game." 

''Nonsense, Nutcomb ! You don't suppose I mean to swindle 
yoa in that style ? " . . 

'' Then you* think it impossible for me to win a game P " 

'*No, certainly not; for you have won several, you know. 
But I can hardly doub^ after the trial we have had, that if I put 
oat my strength, I should be sure of any game we could play 
together." 

" Perhaps you are right ; but it is abominably mortifying to 
]iear you boast of it. I tell you what, Wentworth ; you have a . 

SBBt advantage over me in one respect, and it's hardly fair : you 
ve been used all your life to play for no stake but glory ; 
whereas, I have been constantly accustomed to have my atten- 
tion and my faculties kept on the alert by a high stake. Give 
me this chance, my good fellow. If I lose ^ve hundred, I 
promise you I can adford it. My uncle Patrick's estate wont be 
the worse for it, and I would give twice the sum to ascertain 
why it is that I cannot play up to you better than I do." 

A gleam of light seemed to br6akmu^oTiV>2k^TssaA <iS.^&x. 
WeatwarUi as be listened to this Bi^ee<ai*. \ife\i^^?^'^^^'^^'^ 
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whether bis lively friend was exactly the sort of person lie b^ 
taken him to be. To bazard five hundred pounds upQi.ii. 
experiment that appeared so greatly against him, was a deflpM 
of reckless imprudence of which he did not believe him capdUii 
and the possibility that this JRussian game was a device that \tt 
been kept in petto, to show off a coup de maitre to profitiUi 
advantage, suggested itself. 

No man conld behave better than did Mr. Wentworth vafkt 
these circumstances. Determined not to jud^e harshly witiioifr 
what he should feel to be convincing proof, he quickly decsM 
to agree to such a stake as would suffice, if his suspicions wen 
just, to make Mr. Nutcomb put forth his play, intendbBfTt 
should the result prove otherwise, to treat the matter as a jeiW 
and to refuse the stake ; for, as to the Uncle Patrick's estate^ 
though he would not have presumed to deny its existence, ht 
strongly suspected that it was not of very large extent, and 
would have been as little inclined as most men to take advantife 
of his companion's folly, if such it proved to be. 

After the expiration of the moment occupied by these thoughts. 
Mr. Wentworth replied ; and, as his manner of speaking wa» 
never rapid, the delay had nothing ominous in it. 

" Five hundred pounds, Mr. Nutcomb, is. surely a higher stake 
than is necessary to rouse your attention; but I- will plaja 
game for two hundred, if you like it." 

" Say three, and have at you," replied the other eagerly. 

"Three be it, then," said Mr. Wentworth, and the game 
began. 

There was at least as much caution used by Mr. Katcomb not 
to win this game too rapidly, as not to lose it; nevertlieleai* 
Wentworth was too good a player not to perceive the ver? 
different degree of power now evinced, even in the safe, tfaoofik 
lingering dallying with which it was played ; and long before 
the final " check ! " his mind was fully made up as to the real 
character of his companion. 

As soon as it was ended, he paused, not to listen to the sort 
of juvenile artless ecstasy with which his antagonist haikd la» 
victory ; but crossing the room to a table that held his desk, he 
wrote a cheque for three hundred pounds, continuing oeca|ne<i 
upon it, by dotting an i or crossing a t with peculiar care, till 
the b^ll which he had rung, in passing to the table was answeied 
by a servant. He then rose ; and, approaching the man as he 
stood in the doorway, put the cheque mto his hand, sajring alood 
as he passed out, " &ive this cheque to Mr. Nutcomb, and older 
your mistress's woman to take tea into the dressing-room." 

Mr, Nutcomb doubted for a -momeTit ^\ie\kct ke ahouldnot 
follow, and demand an eiplanaUoTi •, \>\i\., ou ^^q^tA Vii»nj^D^ 
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»k the cheque, and determined to rejoin his estimable 
r at Byde with as little delay as possible, certain that she- 
be infinitely amused, as well as everybody else to whom 
old tell the story, at the egregious vanity of poor Went- 
that had actually led him to quarrel outright because he 
at him in a game of chess. 

" industrious " gentleman was lucky enough to find a gig- 
little inn, about to return to the north-side of the island, 
this he secured a place for himself, his portmanteau, and 
)que ; somewhat disappointed that his host had not given 
a opportunity of politely offering him .his revenge in a 
i trial, a little chafed that so mere a girl as Isabella should 
3affled a pursuit that had proved successful in all the 
8 of Europe; but, on the whole, pretty well satisfied, 
he remembered that the only financial memorandum 
he carried away from quarters where he had so sump- 
Y fared, was in the shape of a cheque for three hundred 

3. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

** He, true knight, no lesser of her honour confident 
Than he did truly find her.** 

(BE was as strong a feeling of mortification as the balance- 
b of Mr. Wentworth*s vanity ever permitted to reach hi* 
\Bs in all the recollections connected with the sudden and 
nusual intimacy he had formed with Mr. Lionel Nutcomb. 
^frs. Wentworth, senior, had vouched for all his great and 
qualities certainly came in aid of all that self uttered in 
ience; nevertheless he was uncomfortable, and entered 
fe's tiny boudoir, with an air of gloom that made her fear 
ing storm. But in this case, wnat very rarely happened 
1 ; the look of ill-humour with which ne approached her 
Bed» instead of coming to a head, and beyond her hopes* 
18 quittepour lajpeur. 

lignt, however, have been better for all parties had it been 
rise. If instead of mutually shunning the name of Nut* 
they had freely spoken it, and had each opened to the 
the discoveries they had made respecting ms character,. 
anxiety would have been spared to both, 
brtunately, however, the motives that kept them both 
were particularly well calculated to act strongily oa thavc 
live minds. He would, at any time, T«A)aet>aK^feV^\'*^^ 
^Jua £ngera in the fire, than coniesa >u\ka!c V^ V\A\i'i«^ 
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wrong, or mistaken in any way ; and Bhe» too, would hmi^ 
fered mucli, very much, rather than recount to her hoM 
words which even her ignorance did not prevent her knong 
might prohably be atoned for, or aggravated, by blood. 

So wnen ho began to talk of the weather, she was well plMil 
to talk of the weather too, and when he looked into the bM 
cradle, and descanted on the beauty of its little featnreii il 
pursued the theme with zealous earnestness, and thus no intflml 
seemed left in which either could wonder why the other did art 
allude to the guest who, for the last three days, had made pet 
of their family. 

On the following day, however, Mr. Wentworth was not w 
fortunate. He did not escape hearing Mr. Lionel Nutoomb'i 
name mentioned. 

The evil offices towards the unfortunate Isabella, which hec 
unprincipled mother-in-law had assigned to Mrs. Oldfield, hid 
received no countermand in consequence of the dowager's newlj 
conceived opinion, that her son would soon be released frai 
what she called his debasing connection, by the death of lui 
wife. The annuity, therefore, still hung before the eyes of th» 
old woman, as a prize she might hope to clutch, should she be 
skilful and fortunate enough to produce, by any means, a sepan- 
tion between her master and her mistress. With this object for 
ever in view, the words she had overheard addressed to Xsabelh 
by the audacious Nutcomb, were treasured in her memory, ai 
carefully as if they had contained a charm capable of proennng 
for her, at once, all that she most desired to possess. 

Her first impulse, after withdrawing &om tne spot whence she 
had listened to them, was to watch for her master's retan, and 
immediately to repeat them in his ear ; but upon reflection she 
perceived that her object could not be obtained, unless she 
insinuated that they had been favourably receired ; and though 
in fact she knew not how this might be, as no word hod been 
uttered by Isabella, and she had caught no glance of her d^ 
meanour, she had no intention of losing so admirable an oppov* 
tunity by being too scrupulous in her inferences on this point; 
but on the whole she deemed it wisest and best to wait in the 
departure of Mr. I^utcomb before she brought the affdr under 
investigation. 

The sudden manner in which at last this departure took plaeef 
somewhat startled the ancient housekeeper ; it looked greatly u 
if some discovery had taken place, and the immediate adjoorn- 
ment to the lady's apartment, led her to suspect than an expli^ 
nation was about to follow without her assistance. Bat whetiier 
this explanation would lead to ceTneTi\.\xv^ ox ^vvvdm^ the unioD 
it was her business to destroy, co\iid onN^y "\i^ «An«^T\«fiDn^\i^ wft 
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. namely, that of applying her ear to the key-hole of the 
mt in which she supposed it was going on. 
i; well-aeciistomed to this mode of obtaining information, 
tunately retaining the faculty of hearing in great per- 
the old woman soon ascertained that the weather and 
icame, as we have before seen, the principal subjects of 
le. She therefore prepared herself to fulfil her duty to 
mer mistress and to herself, on the following morning ; 
roeiving her present one quit the parlour immediately i 
reakfast, leaving Mr. Wentworth tSte-c^tSte with the 
per, she knockea at the door, and entering with respect* 
ion, said, — 
» you at leisure, sir, to let me speak a few words to 

I, Oldfield," he replied, " you may come in. What do 
ih to say P " 

1 knows, sir, I don't wish to say it," answered his faithful 
, " and glad would I be if the office could be made over 
!ier ; but there is no other that I know of that can do it ; 
it be as painful as it will, I will do my duty." 
er alarmed by this solemn exordium, Mr. Wentworth 
told her to shorten her story, by coming at once to the 
»f it. 

! sir ; I shall come to it soon enough," she replied ; " and 
>n, too, for any pleasure it will give you. I have to tell 
V of a very shocking and disgraceful conversation, which 
i accident I overheard between the gentleman who went 
fit night, and — and my mistress." 

ween your mistress and Mr. Nutcomb ? " said her mas- 
>aring higUy. 

I, sir, between my mistress and Mr. Nutcomb," returned 
woman, appearing to take courage from having broken 
" l^eedful it is uiat you should know it, but sad is the 
telling it ! " 

n't psdaver to me, woman ! " cried Mr. Wentworth, with 
violence, " if you have anything to tell, tell it, and 
me." 

Oldfield took up the corner of her white muslin apron, 
\ too wise to let her emotion interrupt her narrative, and 
led,— 

wna on Monday, sir, the day Mr. Nutcomb last came ; I 
»king about the borders for flowers to dress the dishes, 
ne at last, as I always do, to the myrtle-tree beside the 
j-room window. 1 was stopping a momaiit "^ ^^xA 'os^ 
, because I would not tear the tree, mi^ Wi^^t'^'Oaa^^^Ra 
Nutcomb 80 close to me, that 1 aia. svix^ V<b xBS»\.\i»^^ 
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been standing at the open window. I don't want to ai 
ears, sir, by repeating word for word his vile proposa 
quite enough to tell you, that he declared the most 
love to my mistress, — called you a brute, sir, and said 
gladly lose his right hand if he could save her i 
cruelty." 
?» Wentworth's countenance became so frightfully 
I the old woman was alarmed, and, turning towards 
^ exclaimed,—- 

" Oh, dear, sir, how pale you turn ! Let me run an 
some water." 

" Stand where you are, woman ! " ho cried in a 
hoarse and deep that it made her tremble. *' Finish ] 
What comes next ? " 

** He uttered a great deal more, sir, in the same st^ 
my mistress the loveliest of women, and such hk 
seduction." 

" And your mistress, Oldfield P What said your m 
said Wentworth, almost panting for breath. 

" I could not hear a word she spoke, sir," replied t 
keeper ; " you know, sir, my mistress never speaks lou 

** And what happened next ? " 

"Indeed, sir, i don't know. I'm sure I thought 
have fallen as it was ; and I made my way back to 
room, as fast as I could totter along, without tryii 
any more into what I would rather have died than 
at all." 

" This is all, then P — now, go," said Mr. Wentwo 
voice of what seemed unnatural composure. 

"Not sorry to escape, and flattering herself that her ^ 
well done, the old woman retreated without waiting foi 
command, gently closing the door after her. 

For several minutes Mr. Wentworth remained in * 
where she left him, perfectly motionless. His eyes wei 
and he breathed hard, but there was no suspension of '. 
ties, and afler this interval, which was one of strong 
struggle, had passed, he rose, and slowly mounting ti 
knocked at the door of his wife's dressing-room. 

Her voice answered the summons with a gentle " C 
and, trembling as violently as he had often made he 
entered. 

Her child was in her lap, and she was fondly gaz 

with so delightful a conviction that it was looking he\ 

when she brought it from London, that it was with 

Jiappjr amile she raised bet eyes itom \\., \.ci ^^et the 

of her husband ; but the effect o£ hia s^s^^c^ \x^ci\\.\ier ^^^ 
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A settled fear of him was unhappily too predominant in 
her mind for him to produce any emotion of which this feeling 
4id not make part. Her first idea was that some cause of tre- 
Hiendoua anger had occurred, which he was come, as usual, to 
Vfxeak on her; but strange to say, no recollection of her 
hateful interview with Mr. JSTutcomb crossed her recollection. 
Jw factj as soon as she knew that he had left the house, she had 
cieaaed to torment herself by remembering it ; and determined 
tbat be neyer should have an opportunitv of speaking to her 
agaiiit she effectually banished it from her thoughts. 

Her first movement, on seeing the pale and agitated face of 
her husband, was to lay her child in its cradle, and prepare 
herself for passive endurance ; but he pronounced the single 
word, " Isabella !" in a tone of such deep, sad feeling, and, at 
the same time, so gently, that she again looked up into his face, 
jyid for a dreadful instant fancied he was dymg. Then it was 
that she remembered the villain Nutcomb, and flying to her 
husband, she threw her arms around him, exclaiming, — 

"Marmaduke! dearest Marmaduke! Has this wretch be- 
trayed himself P Oh ! tell me, tell me, what has happened P" 

"The wretch P" eagerly repeated Wentwortn. "What 
wretch P What wretch, Isabella P Of whom do you 
apeak P" 

"Of Mr. ISTutcomb, Marmaduke," she replied, ** the vilest 
and most contemptible of men. Tell me. Went worth, has this 
man any share m producing the suffering your countenance 
expressed as you entered P Tell me all that has passed between 
yon, I entreat !" 

*' Isabella ! dearest Isabella ! I cannot doubt you. I do not 
doubt ^ou, my dear wife !" he replied, while his features worked 
with violent emotion ; " but mignt I not rather be the one to 
say—' Tell me all that has passed between you ?' Might I not, 
Isabella P" 

"Oh! yes— you surely might," she said, laying her hand 
upon his arm, and looking up in his face with an expression of 
die most perfect confidence, "and I will tell you all, hateful as 
it is, if you will promise me, solemnly promise me, not to notice 
this contemptible and worthless man in any way. Say, dear 
Marmaduke, will you promise this P" 

Wentworth returned her gaze for a moment, and then threw 
his arms around her, and pressed her to his bosom. 

** Yes, I will promise ! I will promise anything and every- 
thing you can ask, dear love. Dearest Isabella ! of what value 
is all uie beauty I have so fondljr admired in you, compared to 
that one look of innocence which baa v^oVftXi ^'^';3c\. \Oissi^ss^ 
peace to mj heart? Tell me, then, deMe%\.r ^^ ^^"^^^ vi^\sis&, 
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lere was mnch of the fine quality which the French call by 
intranslatable name of hytmtS, in the conduct of Mr. Went- 
bi on this occasion. Had he felt less discomposure, he would 
ly have shown himself as sensitive in all matters of honour 
> really was ; and had he betrayed more, he would not have 
I proof of the noble confidence which he reposed in his wife, 
wnioh she so well deserved. Isabella felt this generous 
nbting reliance at her very heart, and reproadied herself, 
inly with more severiiy than was quite just, for having 
dtted anv defects of temper to weaken her affection for a 
BO well deserving of her love. 

1 his side, too, the effect of this adventure was such as to 
er the success of his mother's unrighteous hopes less proba- 
han ever. He had behaved well, and he knew it ; a con- 
xn soothing, under all circumstances, to the heart of man, 
producing an effect on him that seemed sufficient, while it 
a, to calm all irritation, and soften every asperity. 
leir " honeymoon " had passed much less smoothly than did 
Lhree or four first weeks which followed this dhioueTnent, 
sUa almost began to recover her good looks : and, whether 
physical sympathy with her, or any other cause, it is 
in that the idolized infant seemed to show indications of 
lasing strength. The peace which thus reigned between them 
ared mutu^ ; and Mrs. Oldfield, firmly believing it was so, 
e a most disconsolate letter to the dowager, declaring that 
ing more was to be done, and hinting that she should con- 
' herself as exceedingly ill-treated, and might perhaps say as 
1 loud enough to be heard, if she was not handsomely 
rded for all the trouble she had taken. " It is no fault of 
', madam,*' she added, ** if, just at the moment that I thought 
job done and finished, I find it is all to begin over again-— 
she, too, looking as healthy again as when she first came 
;— so there is no hope that way. At any rate, I have done 
it. I can't do miracles, and wont try ; but I hope, madam, 
will be pleased to consider my earnest endeavours to obey 
oonmiands, and act towards me accordingly." 
it, unhappily, Mrs. Oldfield's view of the case was not quite- 
rrect one ; not, indeed, that there was any chance of Mr. 
tworth being manoeuvred into desiring a separation from 
fe whom he certainly valued now considerably more than 
I he married her. But this fair-seeming interval of peace 
ght not to him the same pure enjoyment as to her. It was, 
Lct, preserved only by a powerful and painful effort on his 
over the restless, never-dying infirmity of his nature, which, 
a stream that care and skill has compte^^^^ V\^0Dcca ^t[^<«s^> 
s oi inauiScient strength, perpetuaWy t^07<r% v^iBi^^'ffii^ ^ 
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wrong, or mistaken in any way ; and she, too, woiil< 
fered mucli, very much, rather than recoont to hi 
words which even her ignorance did not prevent h€ 
mi|;ht probably be atoned for, or aggravated, by bloo 

So wnen he began to talk of the weather, she was \i 
to talk of the weat}ier too, and when he looked into 
<sradle, and descanted on the beauty of its little fe 
pursued the theme with zealous earnestness, and thus 
seemed left in which either could wonder why the oH 
allude to the guest who, for the last three days, had 
of their family. 

On the following day, however, Mr. Wentworth 
fortunate. He did not escape hearing Mr. Lionel '. 
name mentioned. 

The evil offices towards the unfortunate IsabeUa, 
unprincipled mother-in-law had assigned to Mrs. Ol 
received no countermand in consequence of the dowag 
conceived opinion, that her son would soon be relc 
what she called his debasing connection, by the de 
wife. The annuity, therefore, still hung before the c 
old woman, as a prize she might hope to clutch, she 
skilful and fortunate enough to produce, by any meant 
tion between her master and her mistress. With this 
ever in view, the words she had overheard addressed ' 
by the audacious Nutcomb, were treasured in her n 
carefully as if they had contained a charm capable of 
for her, at once, all that she most desired to possess. 

Her first impulse, after withdrawing from the spot '% 
had listened to them, was to watch for her master's p 
immediately to repeat them in his ear ; but upon re£ 
perceived that her object could not be obtained, i 
msinuated that they had been favourably received ; a 
in fact she knew not how this might be, as no wcnrd 
uttered by Isabella, and she had caught no glance • 
meanour, she had no intention of losing so admirable 
tnnity by being too scrupulous in her inferences on t 
but on the whole she deemed it wisest and best to w 
departure of Mr. I^utcomb before she brought the aj 
investigation. 

The sudden manner in which at last this departure i 
somewhat startled the ancient housekeeper ; it looked 
if some discovery had taken place, and the immediat 
meiit to the lady's apartment, led her to suspect than 
nation was about to follow without her assistance. Bi 
tJiis explanation would lead to cemeiitm^ ox dv9\dinff 
it WBB her business to doatroy, coxvid oxiV^ \>^ ^^^^t^ 
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jwreral months before, — namely, that she had not made a healthy 
and efficient nurse to his son. 

Unhappy Isabella ! She listened to this reproach, and felt that 
i( was jnst ! — ^yet when he added, as heretofore, that her misera- 
'iie temper was the canse of it, something within her whispered 
"Comfort ; — ^no, not comfort ; for that expresses a species of enjoy- 
'ifLfsnt ; but her recollection of all she had endured, brought a 
'jFbeling like consolation for her loss ; for had her darling lived, 
nu^ht not he, too, have learnt to fear the rising of the sun, sure 
' tiiat Iiis heart would be rung before it set again P 

After the first paroxysm of his hard sorrow had passed, Mr. 
"Wentworth announced that the remains of the precious child 
should be conveyed to the family mausoleum at Oakton; but 
within a few hours he changed his purpose, and did so, uncon- 
aciously perhaps, from feeling that he should prolong his own 
anfferiiigs by it. Subsequently, therefore, it was arranged that 
all whica remained of the third Marmaduke should rest beneath 
a splendid monument within the humble fane of Shanklin; 
and all of splendour and of pomp that could be found for 
€he occasion at Southampton, was brought to decorate tho 
obsequies. 

SelieTed by finding that the vain pageantry of a funeral pro- 
cession into Somersetshire was given up, Isabella felt soothed by 
the idea of leaving the dear relic on a spot where his memorv 
would be connected with the grandeur of nature, rather than wita 
the ostentation that had been threatened, and immediately con- 
ceired the idea of following it herself to the grave. Had W ent- 
worth been as careful of her as he ought, — ^had he been less 
x^ompletely occupied in pitying himself, he would not have per- 
mitted this ; — but, on the whole, he thought the having her beside 
him would be less terrible than going alone; and Isabella, 
wrapped in a lugubrious mantle, and her pale features shaded by 
n long crape veil, stood with her dark-browed and repining hus- 
banobeside the grave, that seemed to receive her heart as the 
little coffin was lowered into it. 

The vicar of Shanklin had a young friend with him, who had 
arrived the night before to pass a part of his long vacation in the 
myrtle-covered paradise of the little vicarage ; and while the two 
gentlemen breakfasted, their arrangements for the day's excur- 
sion were settled, subject to the necessity of remaining "till eleven 
o'clock, on account of the funeral. 

The young friend, enchanted with the beautiful seclusion of 
the spot, rambled into the churchyard with his friend, and re- 
mained there till the procession approached the church ; he was 
then about to turn away, and pursue his walk while the cere* 

T 
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wrong, or mistaken in any way; and she, too, would htfenfr 
fered much, very much, rather than recount to h^ hnibMi 
words which even her ignorance did not prevent her laan% 
might probably be atoned for, or aggravated, by blood. 

So wnen he began to talk of the weather, she was well ploai 
to talk of the weat}ier too, and when he looked into tlie bM 
cradle, and descanted on the beauty of its little featureiy ii 
pursued the theme with zealous earnestness, and thus no intcml 
seemed left in which either could wonder why the other cBd Mt 
allude to the guest who, for the last three days, had made put 
of their family. 

On the following day, however, Mr. Wentworth was not lo 
fortunate. He did not escape hearing Mr. Lionel Notoomb'i 
name mentioned. 

The evil offices towards the unfortunate Isabella, which her 
unprincipled mother-in-law had assigned to Mrs. Oldficdd, lui 
received no countermand in consequence of the dowager's newlf 
conceived opinion, that her son would soon be released £raB 
what she called his debasing connection, by the death of his 
wife. The annuity, therefore, still hung before the eyes of the 
old woman, as a prize she might hope to clutch, should she be 
skilful and fortunate enough to produce, by any means, a sepan- 
tion between her master and her mistress. With this object fat 
ever in view, the words she had overheard addressed to Isabel 
by the audacious Nutcomb, were treasured in her memory, ai 
carefully as if they had contained a charm capable of proenriog 
for her, at once, all that she most desired to possess. 

Her first impulse, after withdrawing &om tne spot whence the 
had listened to them, was to watch for her mast^'s zeton, and 
immediately to repeat them in his ear ; but upon reflection flbe 
perceived that her object could not be obtained, nnleM she 
msinuated that they had been favourably received ; and thoogk 
in fact she knew not how this might be, as no word hod beM 
uttered by Isabella, and she had caught no glance of her d^ 
meanour, she had no intention of losing so admirable an opp(R^ 
tnnity by being too scrupulous in her inferences on this jouti 
but on the whole she deemed it wisest and best to wait rar At 
departure of Mr. I^utcomb before she brought the afiair under 
investigation. 

The sudden manner in which at last this departnre took pbec^ 
somewhat startled the ancient housekeeper ; it looked greatly u 
if some discovery had taken place, and the immediate adjonrB- 
ment to the lady's apartment, led her to suspect than an expli^ 
nation was about to follow without her assistance. Bat whetitf 
this explanation would lead to c^mentSii^ ox d\^\diti«^ the nnioD 
it was her business to destroy, co\iid onV^ "Ni^ ^anetSwL'on^Xi^ «^ 
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and horses hare kept all the country in wondering admiration 
for the last five montiis ; but I know nothing more about them. 
Ther have constantly attended my little church, but we have 
rttrely exchanged even a bow." 

"WentworthP" repeated Alfred, who had heard nothing 
be^nd the name, and had remained pondering on the possi- 
biUty or impossibility that the pale face that had just been so 
Tividly impressed upon his fancy could be that of Isabella Wor- 
thington. " Her eyes were closed," he added. " Had I seen 
her eyes, I must have known her !" 

" £nown whom, Alfred P" re joined his friend; "that beautiful 
shadow that I presume to be Mrs. Wentworth P" 

" Where do they come from P" inquired Eeynolds, his heart 
Iieating with a violence of which he felt ashamed. 

" On my word, Alfred, I never gave myself the trouble to 
inquire ; the man was so evidently a magninco, that I perceived 
at once they had no intention to be neighbours, so I left them 
very peaceably .alone." 

" Don't you think that your servants are likely to know more 
about them P" 

" The old fisherman that lives in that cottage yonder is more 
likely stiU," replied his friend ; " for my humble applications 
for a share of his finny prey have met no attention during the 
whole summer till ' the cottage ' and all its appendages were 
supplied.'' 

** Xet us call there before we set off," said Alfred, endeavour- 
ing to speak with composure. 

•' As Tou will," said his companion, turning towards the path 
that led to it. " The cottage stands in a mighty pretty nook, 
and you may perhaps gain a subject that may ^o for one of 
your Deautifnl sketches, Alfred." 

At the cottage they soon gained all the information they 
sought, and a little more ; for the gossiping wife, whose office it 
was to retail the produce of her husband's nets, had abundance 
of intelligence to bestow. " Her sister Dobbs did their charring 
work, and she went there herself every day. They were as rich 
as princes, and did not care what they gave for their fish. Oh ! 
yes, they comed from Somersetshire ; but the worst of the story 
was, that poor yoimg madam, with all her riches, was a miserable 
woman ; for every servant in the house knowed as her husband 
was cruel bad to her." 

Something corroborative of this last assertion Alfred had sus- 
pected from the language and manner of his friend Charles when 
speaking lately of the splendours of Oak Park*, \yQL\.\\.V^\i^'«v 
on\y darkly hmted, and in no degree dWate^ w^TiVa.^^ ^^^ 
rersatian that bad passed between theni, ao \)aaX» *"v^ 's^^'^ ^"^^ts^^ 
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to fall upon his heart for the first time in an intelligible maimer. 
It woula not be easy to describe the pang which the womai'i 
words produced in the bosom of Alfred. " Her husband cnid 
bad to her ! Poor Isabella ! Sweet, lovely Isabella !*' he in* 
wardly murmured. " She will die — she will follow her child to 
the grave — her happy, happy nature will never long endnie 
harshness !" 

" Do tell me, Alfred, what you know about these peopk," 
said his friend, taking his arm and leading him away. " Yoa 
are looking as white as a sheet, and very much as if y^ou were 
going to faint too." 

."No danger of that," replied Alfred, rousing himself, "only 
if this story be true, I am very sorry for it ; for I believe Mw. 
Wentworth is the sister of the best friend I have in the world." 

" Did you ever see her before P" 

"Yes, replied Alfred, "I have seen her formerly,— but she 
is much changed. I did not know her again." 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

Isabella had long been suffering more, from various causes, 
than her constitution was able to bear ; and when she returned 
from the funeral of her child, she was laid on a bed that she did 
not leave again for many weeks. Nothing could exceed the 
attention and anxietv displaved by Mr. Wentworth during this 
period, and no one who watched it, unless thoroughly aoqoainted 
with his character, could have believed that his own harsh treat- 
ment had been the sole cause of bringing her to the state he 
now deplored. Had he conceived the remotest idea that such 
was the case, a violent and perhaps a lasting change might have 
been produced in his habits of feeling and thinking ; but the 
light of day is not more perfectly excluded from the dungeons 
of Baden's Alt Schloss, than was all such truth from his mind; 
and when at length she was declared out of danger, his self- 
congratulations were blended with the flattering persuasion that 
the time and care he had bestowed on her during her illness had 
probablv saved her life. 

The day after the death of her child, Isabella had written the 
account of her loss to her sister Margaret ; and, in the anguish 
of her heart, dwelt upon the increased misery which she suffered 
from Mr. Wentworth's conviction, that the delicacy of her own 
health had occasioned the death oC her child. On receiving this 
heart-hreskiDg letter, Mrs. ISottWs i^tXvrx^i^ Vs^^si!^ hff 
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broiher-in-law were irritated to the highest pitch. With 
streaming eyes she hung over the sad expressions of self- 
condemnation with which ner sister deplored the mistaken and 
selfish tenderness which had nerhaps cost her haby its life, and 
while her hand still tremblea with emotion, she wrote a hasty 
teply* which, from her haying been officially informed by the posi- 
tive command of Mr. Wentworth that her letters were no longer 
subjected to his perusal, was in a tone of unreserved sincerity 
that she had never before indulged. After the tenderest expres- 
sions of participation in her grief, there came the following 
passage: — "For Heaven's sake, my darling Isabella, increase 
not the sorrow that has fallen upon you, by listening to the 
unfeeling suggestion of Mr. Wentworth. xou know, dearest, 
how cautiously I have ever abstained from expressing any 
opinions I may have formed upon his character; but at this 
moment I cannot refrain from saving, that if your health has 
been failing, it is his conduct that has been the cause of it. No 
health was ever better than yours, dear girl, till you left your 
father's roof. My kind-hearted Frederick, who stands with his 
eyes full of tears beside me, bids me tell you not to suffer words 
equally cruel and foolish to dwell upon your mind." 

This letter reached Shanklin when the danger of Isabella was 
at the height, and was left with several others, unopened and 
uncared for, on the drawing-room table ; and it was only after 
all alarm for her life had subsided, that Mr. Wentworth sat 
down to examine the accumulation of despatches which de- 
manded his attention. 

When he came to that of Mrs. Norris, he laid it aside for his 
wife ; and having got through the rest, scribbled a few lines to 
his mother, apologizing for the neglect of her letters, and told 
his steward that the family would return to Oak Park as soon as 
Mrs. Wentworth should be ready to travel ; he prepared to go 
upstairs in order to give it to her. But ere he reached the 
door, it struck him that this letter in her sister's hand, the only 
one received since they had lost their child, must certainly allude 
to that event, and might, if rashly given to Isabella, produce 
emotions highly injurious. 

It is but justice to Mr. Wentworth to sa^ that this reasoning 
was perfectly sincere, and altogether unmixed with any other 
feeling or motive ; nevertheless, it is equally certain that no man 
who luul not entertained the notion that opening ]iis wife's letters 
was only an orthodox proof of conjugal confidence, would ever 
have thought of opening this. As it was, however, he scrupled 
not to break the seal, as soon as he had come to the con.cb3&vQ.\s. 
that it would be imprudent for her to do \l\Let^^,^\A^«^^*^^ 
eontentB from begmmug to end. 
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No words in ordinary iise can convey any idea of tiie wbiij- 
wind of rage and indignation that then took possession of hii 
mind, nor could the most violent language of tragedy be joitilj 
termed hyperbolical if used to express it. On this occaskm, 
however, it was not against his wue. It was evident tiiat she 
had not complained of what he had said respecting the origin of 
the child's illness, as of anything unkind ; but, on the oontrar^i 
seemed clearly to have adopted it as true and rational. No: it 
was not his wife, it was the imgrateful Norris, whom, despite his 
mother's often-repeated opposition, he had determined to make 
rector of Oakton — ^it was he, and his insidious, fair-seeming Ma^ 
garet, who, thus leagued together against him, were labouring to 
undermine his Isal^lla's affection. After the first terrible guat 
of passion was over, he sat down and took counsel with hiiuelf 
as to what he should do with the letter. To let bis wife see it 
was every way out of the question ; and, after much deliberatioD, 
he determined upon sendmg it back to the hands from whence 
it came, together with an explanation of the reasons which had 
induced him to open it. His letter, which was addressed to 3fr. 
Norris, concluded with these words. 

" It is probable that your wife received correctly from mine 
the terms on which, to gratify her, I promised to bestow the 
living of Oakton upon you ; and Mrs. Norris will have told yon, 
sir, that this promise was conditional, depending wholly upon 
my finding your character on further acquaintance such as I 
could approve. Need I say, sir, that I do not approve a vile, 
cowardly, underhand attempt to rob me of m^ wife's affection. 
The accounts from Nice are such as to render it probable that I 
shall have to present to it very shortly, and the person I shall 
select will reside in the parsonage-house. It will be, therefore, 
desirable that you should forthwith seek a residence elsewhere. 
My wife still lies in a very precarious state ; and as any allusion 
to this guilty business might endanger her life, no letters will be 
permitted to reach her that have not previously been examined 
by me." 

Perhaps the strongest proof of attachment that Mr. Went- 
worth ever gave his wife, was shown in the effort he made io 
conceal from her the rage which long glowed within him in 
consequence of Mrs. Norris's unfortunate letter. As soon as he 
had despatched it, together with his violent, and, considering 
the circumstances of the young couple, most cruel reply, he 
ordered his horse, and rode for three hours, with the int^tion 
of calming his indignation before he appeared in the presence of 
Isabella. To have dono this on any occasion less important 
than that offered by the dan^^eT oi Vet ^ife, laa would have 
accounted little better than a pa\tty aE\.\&^^ Vi eQTkfiMiL U^^mse^ 
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id him honour ; but now he soothed himself as he rode- 
fith ihe persuasion that no husband had ever made 
endous an effort for the health and tranquillity of 

• 

weeks of gradual and slow recovery restored sufficient 
. to Isabella to permit of her travelling, and she arrived at 
k with her husband, and an ostentatious suite of servants^ 
week in December. I^othing could be more wretchedly 
late than her feelings, as she drove through the noble 
which led to her mansion. 'No hope of joyous greetiugs 
her return. She might indeed see her beloved parente» 
her a thousand times than ever they had been in her 
lays ; she might see her sister, the beloved, companion 
id who had shared those days ; but how would sne see 
-like a state prisoner, immured within a splendid for- 
lere she was Seated with feigned respect, but debarred 
> indulgence of every feeling, and of every faculty that 
e desirable. And wliere was the idolized infant who lay 
)on her bosom when she left this palace-prison ? Where 

health, the energy, which used to make existence a 

Large heavy tears chased each other down her sunken 
B those thoughts pressed upon her, and, too deeply sunk 
ie to remember that they were visible, she permitted 
flow imrestrained. 

ITentworth, meanwhile, who had but ill-endured his long 
a &om the paternal acres on which he battened his pride, 
heart swell with very pleasing emotions as he compared 
e extent of his magniflcent park with all he had seen 
lis absence. In this pleasant mood, he turned his eyes 
3 weeping wife, intending to congratulate her in very 

phrase upon her return to her own mansion. The 
her countenance gave a check to his feelings which was 
Jie reverse of agreeable, and, in that tone of his which 
wife always felt to be so bitter, and which ho classed as 
r polite, he said, " May I take the Uberty, Mrs. Went- 
f inquiring what it is you see in this approach to your 
lich can juistify or occasion these tears P " 
) answer a question, or not to answer it directly, were 
which she had long known were considered by her hus- 
very nearly unpardonable ; and her bruised and weary 
rinking from tne dreaded reprimand, she answered in 
. whisper, " I was thinking of my boy." Her face, her 
id the words she uttered were all calculated very e£fec« 
• change the agreeable current oi \ix^ V)axsKi^[Aa^ % «x^\s» 
ing very nearly approached to md\^3i30AAOTi,%a\s» ^psH^^ 
iisappointment were thus BuddeTA^^iTOVX^V.^*?^'*^^^"^ 
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" Think you, madam, that you alone feel this loss P " was Ini 
reply. "It will be better for us both, if yoa please, not to 
recur to this dreadful subject for the future. Those who mb 
the ejreatest display of feeling rarely suffer the most from it" 

These words were spoken as the carriage stopped ; and, not> 
withstanding the displeasure they manifested, j^. Wentwoilk 
handed her from it with an air of the most attentive pohtenes, 
giving her his arm as she slowly dragged her tottering limbs up 
tiie steps of the magnificent portico, in a style of graceful dig* 
nity that could not fail ot being admired by the halfHioie& 

servants who stood waiting at the hall-door to receive them. 

« * # « # • 

Heartily as every member of Isabella's family disliked to enter 
the abode of Mr. Wentworth, they all came to embrace her the 
day after her return, except, indeed, the venerable Colonel Seatoo. 
Xnowing the tender attachment that had existed between him 
and his " particular little niece," as he was wont to call her, 
Mrs. Worthington good-naturedly urged his accompanying them 
on this visit. 

"The weather is still so mild, uncle David," said she, "that 
the drive cannot hurt you." 

"There may be something more inclement than the skj," 
replied the old man. " I cannot go to Mr. Wentworth's house, 
dear niece. Better, far better, never to see my pretty darling 
more, than to see her — as you will do to-day." 

Mrs. Worthington remembered his words, and quoted them 
to her husband as they drove home a^ain. 

" Alas ! alas ! — ^uncfe David was right, Henry. So soon, to 
very soon, to see her faded thus ! What must she not have 
suffered to bring her to this state." 

" Her health — 'tis her health, Margaret," replied her husband, 
in a voice that showed his feelings had mastered his manhood. 
** She has been very ill, you know ; and she has lost her child. 
Do not let us believe that it is he who has changed her tkiUt 
wife ! — I cannot bear it ! " 

" The worst is not come yet," replied the weeping mother. 
" Think what she will feel when she knows — ana know it she 
soon must — ^that Margaret is to be drwiren from her home I " 

The fear that this news might affect the feeble Isabella too 
painfully was not confined to her parents ; Mr. Wentworth him- 
self shrunk from the idea of communicating it ; and, within a 
week after their return, he condescended to signify to Mr. Wor- 
thington his willingness to permit Mr. Norris's continued resi* 
dence near him till the death of Mt. Boberts gave him an 
opportunity of giving tke ■pTetetmftuYi \ft \»a ^3b^.^ Xjoiuost ^ 
dambridgc. 
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** I suspect, Mr. Wentwortb," said liis father-in-law, colour- 
ing, " that Norris will hardly be inclined to accept your permis- 
sion. And it is possible he may tell you, sir, that you have 
neither power to keep him at Oakton nor to send him from it, so 
long as Mr. Boberts remains alive." 

" And if he does tell me so, Mr. Worthington, I shall reply to 
him, as I now do to you, by observing, that the only power I 
dream of exercising on the movements of Mr. Boberts's curate 
are such as belong to me as a person of influence and fortune, 
aa patron of the living, and as permitting a corner of land, taken 
from my own shrubberies to make part of the rector's lawn, 
towards a hired stipendiary, whom that rector has placed to- 
perform, during his own absence, the duties of the office to which 
my father appointed him. If, however, it be his will to defy me, 
either by going or staying, let him do it ; the time may come 
that he shall repent it sorely. Meanwhile, let him be informed, 
sir, if you please, that it is the precarious state of my wife's 
health which has induced me to wish that the final separation 
from her sister should be delayed.'* 

This was, indeed, an argument not to be resisted ; and no 
sooner had his son-in-law mounted his stately steed and de- 
parted, than the good rector called for his rough pony ; and, 
taking a shorter cut through a lane not yet quite impassable, 
arrived at the dwelling of his eldest daughter with more promp- 
titude than he would have wished to make known to the proud 
husband of the younger. 

Here everything had already begun to wear the uncomfortable 
aspect of removal. Mr. Norris was employed in packing up his 
books, while poor Margaret, in a condition that rendered her 
less active than of yore, sat disconsolately on a cushionless sofa, 
handing him the volumes which stood ranged on a table before 
her. 

" Stay your hand, my dear Norris," said Mr. Worthington ; 
" I have just had a visit from your delectable neighbour, and he 
has desired me to make known to you his impertinent per- 
mission for your remaining here as long as Mr. Roberts 
lives." 

" It comes too late, my dear sir," replied the young man, pur- 
suing his occupation with rather increased activity, while a flush 
of indignation mounted to his temples. " I go, not for his 
pleasure, which he has no power of enforcing, but ' for my own ; 
and trust me that for his pleasure I will not stay." 

"Listen, Frederick, listen," resumed Mr. Wo^thino;ton^ " y^vl 
are not a whit more averse to indu\»m«» 'MT.^evi\.^crs?^\^»»R>- 
lence than myself. Bat there is anot\ieT,"SoTOsr ^^ e.^roJCv^'i^ 
wUb a faltering voice, *' whom we "woxA^ iio\i» o^ ^^ ^^^^xsss|^ 
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treat liarshly. There is our poor Isabella, uho I fear— Iftir 
will not be long among us ; and for her sake it is that I would 
ask you to coinply with his hint." 

" Does Mrs, Wentworth request our stay?" saidNorris, toanng 
back the book he held in his hand upon the table, and looking o 
with an expression of the tenderest pity in his sweet-tempena 
blue eyes. 

'* She has yet to learn, Frederick, that there baa been any idei 
of your going," replied Mr. Worthington. 

** Then, dearest husband, think of her only ! " aaid Marp^t, 
removing her handkerchief from her eyes, w£dcb bad overflowed 
the moment her sister's name was mentioned. " She is too, too 
wretched to bear more ; let us go or let us stay, as papa tldnki 
best for her. Dear Isabella ! — ^how well he knows her love fof 
me ! He has not then dared, papa, has he, to confess to her liie 
reading of my letter ? " 

" He did not name it," replied her father ; " but it seems en- 
dent that he has not, or he could not talk of sparing her feelingi 
by your remaining here." 

'' Then the books shall walk back again without delay. For 
Mr.Wentworth, whom I despise from the very bottom of my heart, 
I would not sacrifice the most trifling whim that ever crossed 
my fancy; but for his wife — ^for your dear sister, my sweet 
IVfargaret, I would walk barefoot in the mud from here to 
Taunton beside his prancing courser ! " 

Margaret, for all answer, gave him a fond wife's tenderett 
kiss ; and, before Mr. Worthington left them, it was agreed that 
no answer whatever should be sent to Mr. Wentwordi's message, 
that the lodging taken at Taunton should be given up, and thit 
they should remain in statu quo till the long-expeotcd death of 
Mr. Boberts should make their removal necessary. 



CHAPTEE XXXm. 

Thb winter passed slowly and gloomily away for Isabella: 
•every day seemed to render Mr. Wentworth less disposed to 
associate with the families in the neighbourhood ; of ner own 
family she saw very little, and that little m a way to ^ve hest 
infinitely more pain than pleasure. Her health was failmg, and 
her spirit never permitted to rest in peace for half an hour toge- 
ther. The spring followed without rendering her existence in 
any degree Jess sad. Her s\aleT YiaA ^\^wi xjo^ ^ «. lovely, 
^prosperous hoj, but this she "waa "no^ ^enx»\.\^^ Vi ^ftfc\>DKt 
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lasband declaring that her health was in too delicate a state 
br her to see a cmld that might remind her of her own without 
lander. 

Mr. Wentworth was no very punctual attendant upon the 
}ii3iness of Parliament ; his silent vote being always with the 
ministry, he was known to be one on whom an opposition man 
night reckon when he wanted to pair off, and he rarely troubled 
bimself to do more than show himself once or twice in his 
seat till after Easter. As this season approached, ho declared 
his intention of again taking a furnished house in town. Isabella, 
of course, had no voice in the business ; and had, in truth, too 
little enjoyment anywhere to care greatly where her heavy hours 
were spent. A renewed attack of nervous debility, to which she 
was now very subject, occurred a few days before the negotiation 
for the house was finally settled, and the physician who attended 
her from Taunton then gave it as his opinion, that the air 
ind hours of London would, probably, be most seriously inju- 
rious to her. 

This was quite sufficient at once to put a stop to the plan : 
Kir. Wentworth decided upon taking lodgings for a few weeks 
in the Albany Chambers, and promised, if possible, to bring his 
mother down with him on his return : a prospect of future 
innoyanco, which Isabella thought she should bear the better 
for the tranquillity in which the interval before it arrived would 
be passed. I)ead as her heart had become to everything like 
hope, it is possible that the idea of occasionally seeing her 
mother and sister without restraint, might have occurred to 
her; but if this were so, disappointment followed close upon it ; 
for, on the evening preceding his departure, Mr. Wentworth 
thus addressed her :-— 

" Were my mother a few years older, my dear Isabella, and 
less pre-eminently calculated to shine in society, I should cer- 
tainly ask her to pass the time of my absence here. You are 
too young, my love, and too delicate in health, for me to leave 
yaxi without anxiety. But there is one point, Isabella, upon 
which I must beg you to listen to me with peculiar attention, 
and concerning which you must give me a promise that may, in 
some degree, set my heart at rest. I allude to your intercourse 
with your own relations. It is painful to me to mention any 
subject that may distress you ; but it is absolutely necessary 
that before I depart I should remind you once again, that such 
an immense interval exists between your present station and 
theirs, that any greater familiarity than I have permitted, would 
be of the greatest injury to my position, in. ^<e\i«wi vi^sv.^*^ « ^ 
am far from meaning to say that you may not a^% -^qtqx xsiRJ^^t 
iuiing my absence. On the contrary, bYiomX^ ycroL 'Vi* ^-K^ssi-o^.- 
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larly unwell, I would wish you to send for her ; I BhoaU not 
even object, on such an occasion, to your orderiDjs^ one of ^ 
carriages to go for her; but 1 can permit no dinner-Tiofoif 
during my absence. I wish you to receive no one, and, if poi- 
sible, I still less wish that you should dine or even driik 
tea from home. I have your word for this, my love, hxn I 
not P " 

" Of course, Wentworth, I shall obey your directions in all 
things," slie answered. 

" That is all I wish," he obligingly replied ; " and if any- 
thing further occurs to me, as important, I shall not fail to write 
to you concerning it." 

The morning of his departure was singularly cold and stonnj 
for the season. The winds had done tneir worst to shake toe 
well-fitted sashes through the night, and now the rain and bill 
beat against them, as if to try their power in turn. 

'* It is a dreadful morning, Marmaduke," said Isabella ; " could 
you not postpone your journey till to-morrow P " 

" With my style of travelling, my love," he replied, with a 
smile, " the weather is of vastly little consequence. My own 
horses, you know, will only go with me the first stage, so what 
does it signify P " 

And so they parted, his last words being— 

*' Eemember, Isabella, the instructions you received from me 
last night ; and remember, also, that while I live I can nerer 
forgive or excuse the slightest opposition to my will. Now kiaa 
me, my love. God bless you ! Let me hear from you regolarij 
every iMonday and Thursday, and be certain of receiving con- 
stant letters in return. Farewell ! " 

As these valedictory commands were unknown at Abbot'^ 
Preston, Oakton, and the long-un visited spinster's letrett at 
Appleby, the absence of Mr. Wentworth was hailed at each as 
the signal for the temporary restoration of Isabella to their 
long-restrained, but unfading love. 

The morning he left his house was one on which neither man 
nor beast would t^ave quitted shelter could they have helped it; 
but on the following day the sun rose unclouded, and determined, 
as it seemed, to avenge himself for his disgrace of yesteida)' 
Isabella looked out upon the beautiful April landscape, where 
every drop that hung upon the grass seemed oonverted into a 
gem of price, and felt sure that her banished kindred woddnot 
let the morning pass without coming to her. She longed fofi 
yet dreaded their arrival ; to welcome and embrace them, nnie- 
8trained by any cold proud eye looking at and reproving her* 
would he happiness ; but to \et t\i«m ^e:^;vx\. ^^x^^ant saying 
" Come again" would be textMe, 
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WHen they arrived, however, which, with the exception of the 
«elf-excluded Colonel Seaton, and the indignant Christina, they 
all did before mid-day, all pain was, for a few short moments, 
forgotten in the unrestrained delight of tolling them again and 
again how dear they were. Yet even this heartfelt joy soon 
brought a pang along with it, as they all remembered that the 
dear fading creature, whose heart was still so full of all its early 
love, would soon again be placed beyond their reach, almost as 
much as if she were already dead. 

Her fond, gentle-natured father perceiving that tears were 
rapidly taking place of smiles, hoped to postpone all melancholy 
thoughts for the present, by saying, " Now, good folks, let us 
make some arrangement for the day. Come back with us, Isa- 
bella, will you, dear love, and see good uncle David once more ? 
The weather is so delicious that the drive can do you nothing 
but good, and we will dine as early as you please, and bring you 
back again." 

This speech was a very bad device for banishing tears from 
Isabella's eyes. She looked round on all the dear expectant 
faces waiting for her answer, and unable to restrain herself^ 
buried her head on her mother's shoulder, and wept bitterly. 

No open avowal of her conjugal unhappiness had yet passed 
her lips ; this forbearance had begun from principle, and had 
been sustained, perhaps, in a great measure by necessity ; for 
rarely indeed had she enjoyed unembarrassed intercourse with 
her family. But whatever restraint the reserve which was 
become habitual, or the fear of giving them pain, might occasion, 
now altogether gave way, and when, at length, she raised her 
head and again met their affectionate looks all fixed upon her, 
she exclaimed, — 

" Do not ask me, dearest, dearest father ! — never ask me again I 
I dare not — I may not come to you ! " 

No explanation was required to make this sad confession intel- 
ligible ; but long as they had been aware of the restraint in 
which she lived, and the impossibility of her being happy under 
it, this open avowal of her thraldom seemed to come upon them 
all with the stunning effect of an unexpected blow. 

" Is it indeed so, my poor child ! " said Mr. Worthington 
mournfully. " Then Grod give us patience to bear it as we ought 
to do ! But it is a heart-breaking termination to all our hopes 
in thee, my darling Isabella ! " And the gay-hearted happy- 
spirited Mr. Worthington wept like a child. 

" Has he then left orders with you, my poor Isabella, that you 
were not to come to us ? " said her mother. 

Isabella could not speak, but she bent\ieT\ie«A.\.oi\«;Kv^l *0cvss5^ 
BO it was. 
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" Then he is the most hard-hearted crael husband that ever 
poor girl had ! " said Miss Lucy, sobbing. "Alas, Isabella T she 
continued, "how did I ever think to say that my fate was 
happier than yours ! God forgive me, my dear child ! but I do 
hate him from the very bottom of my heart." 

"Do not hate him, aunt Lucy," replied Isabella gently. 
*' Believe me, he is greatly to be pitied." 

"Pitied!" exclaimed Mrs. Norris, with some bitterness. 
" Surely, surely, Isabella, you deceive yourself in this. What 
but his own evil will has converted a position apparently so 
happy as yours, into— into what it is, my poor sister P " 

" I cannot pity him, Isabella ! " saia ner weeping mother ; 
" for he has roobed me of my child — cruelly, basely, deceitfally 
robbed me of her. How can I ever forgive myself for the joy, 
the vain unthinking triumph, with which I welcomed lus 
adresses ? Tell me, dearest, dearest girl^ tell me truly, — ^was it 
this, was it this insane joy, which I know was not concealed, was 
it this that made you leave your happy home to marry him P " 

"No, mother, it was not," replied Isabella solemnly. "I 
loved Mr. Wentworth, and I think that I could love him still, 
if — if he would let me." 

" Wretch ! " muttered Mrs. Worthington, turning her head 
from the pale, altered face of Isabella, the gentle but woe-worn 
expression of which was too sad to Took upon. 

" No, dear mamma, no ! He is no wretch ! Wentworth has 
a thousand noble qualities. I have no strength to tell long 
stories now ; but I could prove to you, if I had, and you would 
listen to me patiently, that there is much to admire and to love, 
did not his most unhappy disposition destroy it all." 

"There can be no stories long enough, or strong enough, 
Isabella, to make me forgive him for those sunken eyes, and that 
pale melancholy face," said the unhappy mother, weeping anew. 

" Yet, hear me, mother — hear me, all of you," said Isabella, 

speaking with great firmness, — " I know I am ill, and there 

would be no kindness, perhaps, in concealing from you that I 

believe myself in a decline, from which it is not likely that I 

should ever recover ; but this, mother, is the hand of Grdd. Had 

it been his pleasure to give me greater firmness, I should have 

borne the loss of my poor child, and all else that has befallen 

me, with less sufiering. I believe, indeed, that my early life 

was much too happy to have made any change in it desirable. 

But this is not what I was going to say. Will you all promise 

me that, should I not recover from the state of health which mj 

boy's de&th has brought upon me — ^will you all promise me that 

you will never utter anythmg toin^uTe'MLt.'NN«^:a^J^Qt^\sLthe 

opinion of the neigbbourliood^** 
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" And BO paye the way for his finding anoiher happy innocent 
beine to share his splendour while he breaks her heart P Is it 
fbr this you are providing, Isabella P " said her sister, with deep 
feeling. 

Isabella's pale cheek was for a moment tinted by a lovely 
flush, and she hastily replied, ** No, not so, Margaret ; I mean 

not that. I would never wish another ." She stopped short, 

leaving the sentence unfinished, but not so its meaning. 

**No, my child, you are incapable of such deliberate cruelty," 
said Mr. Worthington, in a tone of bitterness that was very 
unusual to him. " But let us not discuss this subject further. 
God heal you, my poor eirl ! His mercy is over all His works, 
my Isabella ; and ne wul not forget the innocent and heavy- 
laden. You are very pale again, my poor child. We had better 
go, I believe, for none of us will do the others any good now." 

"And must I leave you, Isabella," said her mother, "with the 
^belief that you are very ill, yet without the privilege of coming 
toyouP" 

** Not so, mamma," she replied, endeavouring to speak cheer- 
fully; "on the contrary, Mr. Wentworth's last injunctions were, 
that if I felt til, I should immediately send the carriage for you. 
I wiU not deny his havine, at the same time, expressed his wish 
that, during his absence I should neither dine out, nor receive 
company at home, and it would be folly to say that this restric- 
tion was not painful ; but it is my duty to obey it, nevertheless -, 
is it not, mother P " 

" Do not ask me. I am in no state to give vou counsel, Isa- 
bella ; were I to attempt it, I might be likely to say what I 
should repent of afterwards. Farewell, sweet love ! The worst 
of it is, my Isabella, that there is no hope of our ever meeting 
or parting with less pain than to-day." 

This was too true to be answered or commented upon ; sadly, 
and almost silently, they parted ; a long and close embrace from 
each saying more to the melancholy mistress of the noble man- 
sion than any words could have done. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Despite, however, of Isabella's solitude and sadness, and 
despite, too, of something very like a wish that she felt ill enough 
to justify her sending for her mother, the symptoms of general 
debility and nervous weakness became \esa <^\s\,T^^'sssi^. ^^>afc 
certainty of not being scolded, tlie aaauraxice \)aft.\i ^^ \£i\^?^ 
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enter her dressing-room witbont finding a ''paper*' on the table, 
^nd the power of taking up a book without the expectation of 
being told in five minutes that it would be better for her health 
to lay it down again, all acted favourably upon her ; and, cheered 
by the unwonted feeling of tranquillity wnich surrounded her, 
she trusted to the security of her locked post-bag, and Tentured 
to write sundry comforting notes to her mother, sister, and aunt, 
declaring herself better in health, and resigned in spirit, as long 
as she could feel sure that they doubted not her love, and that 
«he possessed theirs, undiminished, in return. 

One week had passed since the departure of her husband ; she 
had written to him, according to order, two letters, and according 
to his promise was expecting a record from him in return, when 
the letter-bag was brought in and laid before her on the table. 

It was with a feeling a httle analogous to what she had often 
experienced on opening a "paper/* that she sought for the 
Bramah key among the trinkets of her watch-chain, and sighed 
as she turned it in the lock. 

The bag contained but two letters : the first she took up was 

addressed to Mrs. Oldfield, in the handwriting of the dowager, 

the second was to herself, but in a character quite unknown to 

her. With a mixture of curiosity and surprise she hastily tore 

it open, and the contents almost turned her to stone. The letter 

ran thus : — 

" HoxoDRED Madam, 

"By order of the dowager Mrs. Weiitworth I am to execute the awful 
task of telling: you that my poor master is no more. I would break it to ycu, 
madam, more by degrees if I knew how to do it, but I do not. The way he caune 
by his death was very terrible, being by the hand of man and not of God. That 
Sir. Nutcomb, it seems, had a quarrel with my poor master about money won un- 
fairly before he left the cottage so suddenly the last time he was there ; and as 
ill-luck^ would have it, they met again— at some club, I think it was— when my 
master aflronted him, as I dare say he richly deserved, and the consequence was 
their fighting a duel, in which my poor master fell. 

" There is one thing more, madam, which I think it is my duty to state, though 
I received no orders to do it. The morning before my master went out to fight, be 
^ot news, as he told the doctor that brought him' home, in my hearing, that old 
Mr. Roberts, our parson at Oakton, was dead. This in course would not be worth 
naming to you, madam, at such a terrible moment as this, but for what ftdtowed, 
and that was said to me too. * Remember, sir,* he said to the surgeon, ' and 
you, Philip, remember too,* he said to me, 'that it is my wish and will that 
the living of Oakton should be given to my brother-in-law, Mr. Norris, who is 
now residing in the parsonae:e-house.* The surgeon promised, and so did I, and 
it seems to me, madam, that the best way to do my part of it is by giTing 
the intelligence to you.'* 

This appalling letter was signed with the name of Philip Saun- 

■ders, and dated from Mr. Wentworth's apartments in the Albany 

Chambers. The shock it produced on the weakened mind anii 

body of Isabella was terrible ; she did not faint, nor for maoy 

boura shed a single tear, but remamed almost stupified and per^ 

^octly incapable of doing any tiling in. coTi^eo^^xi^^ c^l\k<b\ntelli- 
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^ence slie had received, though a sort; of vague wish that her 
nother and father were with her, made itself felt by degrees 
hat became stronger and stronger as her startled intellect 
'etamed. 

How lon^ she had remained thus she had herself no idea, and 
t was not till the servant entered with the usual morning refresh- 
oents that she fully recovered her consciousness. The momentous 
etter had droppedi from her hand on the floor, while that to Mrs. 
!)ldfield still lay on the table before her. Startled by the sin- 
l^ar expression of her countenance, and the more than ordinary 
pallor 01 her sickly cheek, the man hastened to deposit his tray, 
&nd hurried to the housekeeper's room to inform Mrs. Oldfleld 
that his ** missus " looked startled out of her wits, and that there 
nras a letter directed to herself lying on the table. 

This was quite enough to make the old woman take her way 
to the drawing-room, with a pace considerably quicker than she 
generally condescended to use. She entered the room without 
ceremony, and for a moment stood gazing on the bewildered face 
of Isabella — who, rather relieved than otherwise by her presence, 
exclaimed,— 

** Oldfleld ! I am glad you are come." 

" What is the matter, madam P " said the housekeeper, advanc- 
ing towards the table ; " you look strangely frightened, ma*am." 

" Yes, I am frightened, Oldfield," replied Isabella. " But it 
is not true — it cannot be true. Yet I wish you would send for 
my mother, and my father, too, Oldfield, — the house is so very 
lar^e and lonely." 

While the agitated Isabella thus expressed herself, Mrs. Old- 
field approached the table and possessed herself of the letter 
which bore her name. The seeing her take it, appeared to recall 
the recollection of her mistress, for she said, " You are quite 
ri^i^ht, Oldfield — that letter is for you — ^it is the handwriting of 
his mother, is it not P " 

" It is the writing of the dowager Mrs. Wentworth, ma'am," 
replied the old woman, slipping it into the profundity of her 
pocket ; " but be pleased to tell me, ma'am, if anything nas hap- 
pened to vex youP " This inquiry was made with a feeling of 
very sincere interest in its answer ; for the old woman began to 
suspect that the dowager, once more finding herself tete-a-tStp 
with her son, had found means to persuade him of all she wished 
he should believe, and that her young mistress's agitation was 
occasioned by learning some very disagreeable result of their 
confidential intercourse. In answer to Oldfield's inquiry whe- 
ther anything had vexed her, Isabella replied with a countenance 
of horror, and a shudder that seemed to «»\iikft\iet^\i^^^^"«i2Sia^ 
" OldJSeld f^he is dead I " 
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'* Dead ! " screamed the old woman ; ** in God's name, wkt tf 
it you mean P Who is dead, madam P " 

"Your master, Oldfield — ^your master and my hnsbtndis 
dead!" 

" Great God ! " cried the housekeeper, wringing her hands, "it 
is impossible ! " and without awaiting: reply, she Tery abniptlf 
made her exit, in order to peruse at her leisare the doctuneflt 
which would end all her doubts. 

Having reached the comfortable apartment sacred to her oie. 
she briskly locked herself in ; and approaching the window, with 
spectacles on her nose, broke the seal, and perused the following 
lines :— 

<* Oldfield ! I write to you under the greatest anguish that ever fell 1900 me. 
My son, my noble-minded, my excellent, my unmatched son is dead! His predoos 
life lost in a duel with one who, for my eternal torment, I must erer remember 
that I introduced to him. I hardly know how my mind has power at sach s 
moment to turn from the dear precious dead, and waste a tfaoagfat upon the 
worthless living. But so it is. We are creatures made up of oootradlctfcios— 
enigmas that never can be solved— and even in this hour of angrnish my thoa^iti 
torn with harassing doubts and fears to the consideration of the noble fortune 
left behind him. & he has made a will, I can hardly doubt that is greatly in my 
favour. He may perhaps have bequeathed some testimony of his miwiilTed ally 
love to the woman who for somewhat more than twenty months has bone his 
name ; but if, unhappily, it should appear that he has left no will, Che qoestioD 
concerning the settlement he may have made upon her becomes a very impOTtanC 
one. 1 hate her and all her race, and this she knows perfectly w^ wfaidi 
natorally makes me anxious to discover that her claims on the property may not 
be very considerable. I have never been able to learn from him whether he made 
any settlement at all. and I rather flatter myself he did not. The bursts of indig- 
nation which escaped when first he made known his mad intention raised a banicr 
between us on all such subjects, which has never been removed. What I want 
from you, Oldfield, is, that you should obtain information on this sa^ect as 
speedily as possible. This, you will of course find easy enough. If, contrary to 
my hope and belief, he has given this insignificant girl any considerable rent- 
charge on the estate, yon will easily discover it from the tone and manlier of her 
vulgar relations. They will crow too loud to be unheard if their portionless mist 
is left with some hundreds a year to play the grandee with. I must own now, 
Oldfield, that I wish the child had lived ; but my poor head reels — I often fed as if 
I doubted the reality of my misery, and at this moment I hardly know what I 
have written, nor could I read it for the world! But let it be as conitiscd as it 
will, you must be able to understand from it that I want to know, as qaidc}j as 
possible, how the widow is left. If he has made neither settlement nor will in her 
favour, she will be Justly punished for her presumption, by falling back into the 
thatched cottage £rom which he took her. 

« I am always your friend, 

•• Wbmtworth.** 

Here was food enough for speculation, conjecture, hope, and 
fear, — and the old woman remained almost entranced in tlie 
meditation to which it gave rise, till the ringing of the drawing-- 
room bell aroused her. On ordinary occasions this bell spoke noi 
to her, and had been heard a thousand times without disturbing 
the dignified independence of her existence ; but now she alnaoft 
knocked down the footman in hex ea;^emesB to be the first that 
should answer it. 
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She found the young widow in a state which differed little 
from that in which she had left her, excepting that the idea of 
having her parents sent for had hecome sufficiently strong and 
defined to make her ring and give orders for the carriafi:e to eo 
for them. "^ S 

I^othing could more plainly show how strong the mental shock 
had been, than the effect produced by the entrance of the house- 
keeper. Isabella had long felt conscious that this woman was a 
spy upon her, and had suffered infinitely more from the belief 
wat she was so at the bidding of her master than she would have 
done, had she been aware of the correspondence kept up between 
her and the dowager. The appearance of the old woman at the 
moment she was about to do so unusual a thing as the &yms an 
order seemed to frighten her. ^ ^ 

'* I am really ill, Oldfield," she said — " I believe I am very ill ; 
and he said — your master said — I was to send for my moUier if 
that happened.'' 

" Wilham ! '* said the housekeeper, turning to the footman who 
had followed, ** order the carriage to be got ready instantly to go 
for Mrs. Worthington. That is what you mean P " said the 
housekeeper interrogatively, and with great respect. 

"Yes, yes ; but let it bring my father too." 

" Shall I send word what has happened, ma'am P " said the 
old woman. " Nobody knows it yet ; but I cau write a line if 
you please." 

" 1 will write," said Isabella, seeming to collect her thoughts. 
But when the paper and pen were put before her, and she 
attempted to express what she wished to say, it appeared evident 
that her faculties were in no state to execute the tosk. 

Mrs. Oldfield quickly perceived this, and silently taking the 
pen from her hand, wrote as follows :— 

"RsTSRKND Sir, — 

*' The post has brought dreadM news to my mistress. My honoured 
master has lost his life in a duel. Please, sir, to come without delay to my poor 
mistress, together with your lady. She is in great want of the consolation of 
your presence.*' 

When these words were written, the housekeeper put them 
in Isabella's hand, saying, '' Will this do, ma'am P " and she 
read them rapidly. " I thank you, Oldfield, thank you," she 
said. " Now go, William, go directly ; but don't leave me, Mrs. 
Oldfield, or else send Wilson to me. I forget, Wilson is with 
Margaret now ;" and then appearing suddenly to recollect her- 
self, she added, ** Why cannot I have Margaret P I must have 
friends near me. Go to Mrs. Norris, go vcrj q^'5^^,'^^1^^ 
and tell her J am ill, very ill — go, wiW you, aLr^. Q>feS\^^^^^ 

"J will send this moment, ma'am" aai^i >iVe Vom^^^^^«^ 

u 2 
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leaving the room — muttering as she closed the door, ** We ibll 
know soon, I suppose, what right she has to send right and kft 
in this fashion. Not much at Oak Park, I fancy, at any nte; 
but no matter. There will be mourning and presents perhaps^ 
there is no saying ; and there can be no harm done bj oeginnioii 
as if she was somebody. Besides," continued the sharp 



woman, " the sooner her own people get about her, the soonef 
shall I be able to answer my old mistress's questions. 'Twill be 
easy enough to judge, by their way of going on, if there is any 
great settlement upon her ; so no time shall be lost in getting 
Mrs. Curate here. I say ! Itichard ! Iti chard ! Isn't there 
one single soul in the house that can answer when I call ?" and 
the prima donna stalked into the servants'- hall, where very 
nearly every servant in the house stood open-mouthed to hear 
the imperfect news that William was in the act of delivering. 

" Are you not ashamed, all of you, to stand gossiping here at 
such a time as this P " said Mrs. Oldfield, scowling round her 
with great indignation. " Coachman ! you ought to be half-way 
to Abbot's Preston by this time ; and you, Itichard, ran as fast 
as your legs can carry you to the parson's, and tell his wife to 
come here this very instant." Curiosity, however, was on this 
occasion stronger than even their respect for Mrs. Oldfield ; and, 
without stirring an inch, they nearly all uttered in choms, 
<< What has happened, Mrs. Oldfield P William says that he is 
sure master is dead,"—" Or his mother at the very least," added 
William. 

" Well, then, if he has told you that your master is dead, he 
has told you all that there is to know ; so be off this very 
instant, and leave gossiping, or you shall be sent packing, as 
sure as I stand here, without mourning or gratuity either ; do 
you hear that P " 

They did hear it ; and the effect was a general dispersion, the 
consequence of which was the departure of the carriage for 
Abbotts Preston, and of Eichard for the performance of his 
shorter expedition, which expedition he chose to make shorter 
still, by taking the liberty of leaping over the fence that divided 
the gardens. Had uncle David witnessed this manoeuvre, it is 
not improbable that he would have guessed at once the real state 
of the case. 

Three bounds brought the messenger to a flower-bed close io 
the drawing-room window, in which Mr. Norris was planting 
out mignonette, because it was the favourite flower of his 3£a^ 
garet ; but as he did it, he breathed a sigh, that he would not. 
however, have suffered her to hear, at remembering how pro- 
bahle it was that they should be dmeu ^tom^WYc V\\.\l<a paradise 
before it bloomed. 



i 
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The voice of the mesfienger was in hjs ear before he knew that 
any one save himself was in the garden. " Please, sir," said the 
man, who, out of breath and without his hat, announced before 
ho spoke that he brought urgent news, — "please, sir, to let 
madam come directly ; for my master is dead, sir, and my mis- 
tress is all I don't know how." 

" Your master dead ! " exclaimed Mr. Norris, looking at his 
liverv ; " good God ! what do you mean P " 

" jTust that, sir," said the man. " He is dead, poor gentleman ! 
beyond all manner of doubt." 

** Dead ! " again repeated Mr. Norris, without stirring a step, 
and still holding his dibble in one hand, and his mignonette 
plants in the other. 

" As sure as you are alive, sir," replied Eichard ; " and please 
to tell madam, sir, that she is wanted." 

"Who sent the message?" inquired Mr. Korris; "was it 
Mrs. Wentworth herself P " 

" That's more than I can say, sir. When master's out we get 
no orders excepting from Mrs. Oldfield, and it was she that sent 



me now." 



" Has notice of this been sent to Mr. Worthington P " asked 
Mr. Norris. 

" The carriage was just getting ready as I started, sir, and 
you may rely upon it they'll be here in no time, and 'tis 
before they come, sir, that you and madam are wanted so 
terrible bad." 

" We will come instantly," said Mr. Norris, casting from him 
the symbols of his rustic employment ; and leaving the man to 
find nis way out of the well-protected enclosure as he had found 
it in, he hastened to find his wife, studying as he went along 
how to break to her the unexpected tidings without startling her 
too violently. 

He found her in her usual place, at her work-table, preparing 
for the arrival of the little stranger, who was to be welcomed as 
the greatest blessing Heaven could send, though the means of 
providing for him, and all other treasures of the same kind, 
threatened to be so very limited. 

As Mr. Norris entered the room at one door, the factotum of 
the household, Giles Armstrong, the gardener, footman, valet, 
errand-man, and bailiff, entered at the other. Both came laden 
with news ; but as the master hesitated a Kttle in the delivery, 
and the man did not, this latter had the advantage, and had 
distinctly pronounced the words, " News is come to the village 
that old Mr. Eoberts is dead," before Mr. Norris had igro- 
nounced a syllable. 

" Then, of course, we shall liave to mo^^ ^vt^^^l^x^^"^^^ 
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said Mrs. Norris dropping her work, and turning very yik. 
" O dear Frederick, now sorry I am that we did not do it 
before ! And my poor father will be sorry, too, that he pre- 
vented us." 

"Go now, Giles, and shut the door," said Ids master; *" I 
i suppose that is all you have to say P ** 

'* JExcept, sir," said Giles, scratching his head, " that Temple- 
shaw, the clerk, says that we are to Jiave a new master." 

" I suppose so," said Mr. Norris quickly ; " shut the door." 

There was something so unusually grave in the manner of 
Mr. Norris, that his wife thought he was shocked, even more 
than herself, at the news they had just heard, and, rising from 
her chair, she went to him, and throwing her arms around his 
neck, exclaimed, — 

" Do not let me see you cast down, dear Frederick. I can bear 
everything if you will but look like yourself. You are positiyely 
pale, my dear love ! You never seemed to feel jour disappoint- 
ment so deeply before ! " 

"You are mistaken, Margaret," he replied, leading her to a' 
sofa ; ** I have long been prepared to content myself in whatever 
situation it may please God to place me. But you have more 
news to hear, my love ; Mr. Roberts's death was daily expected, 
but I have just^ heard of one in the very flower of youth and 
health who is also dead." 

" For God's sake, who P " exclaimed his wife, trembling; "it 
is some one near and dear to us, Frederick, or you would not 
receive it thus." 

" Not dear to us, Margaret. We must try to forget how 
little he deserved to be so. It is Mr. Wentworth who is dead, 
Margaret ! and though we cannot lament, it is impossible not to 
be deeply shocked at his sudden exit." 

Margaret stared at her husband for a moment, as if unable 
fully to comprehend words so astounding, and then exclaimed 
with very solemn earnestness, — 

" Thank God ! and may He, in his mercy, pardon him for all 
the suffering he has caused ! Frederick ! may I not go to 
Isabella P " 

" Not if you intend to express your feelings to her with the 
same unreserve that you have done to me," replied Mr. Norris, 
half smiling. " You must indeed go to her directly, Margaret 
She has sent for you ; but, quite seriously, let me entreat you 
not to thank God again aloud for this appalHn^ event." 

" Only to you, Frederick, and to uncle David, perhaps. But 
fear me not. It is too solemn and too sudden a change not to 
bf met soberly. There lies my ^hawl, Fted-, ^ve it to me, and 
give me your arm too, for X treinb\e "^^ a tcv|g[^^QAi^O(^\^ 
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dread to see her, for what can I sajP How shall I express 
myself P O Frederick ! it is such a blessed, blessed change 
for her!" 

"Upon my word, Margaret, this will never do," said Mr 
Norris grayely ; "it is perfectly indecent to speak thus of an 
event so awful." 

"Only to you, Frederick, only to you," replied his wife, 
arranging her bonnet and shawl, as quickly as her shaking 
hands would let her. " But will you not send for mamma F " 

" Your father and mother are both sent for, Margaret ; and if 
yon are so very long, they will arrive before you." 

" I almost wish they might, Fred," she rei)lied ; " for then I 
might see how they hehaved, and do likewise. But, do you 
know, the fact is," she added, taking his arm and walking for- 
ward, — " the fact is, that Isabella is so true, so perfectly sincere 
herself, that I am sure she would not endure our canting about 
sorrow, when she must know that there is not, throughout the 
whole family, a heart that will not be overflowing with ecstasy 
at this news." 

"You are incorrigible, I see," replied her husband, again 
tempted to smile, yet endeavouring to give his reprimand effect 
by spe^ng very gravely. " But if I do not greatly mistake, 
jou will find Mrs. Wentworth, notwithstanding her sincerity, 
in a very different frame of mind. You had better mount this 
park stile, my love ; the path seems a very pleasant one, and 
must lead to the house, I think, though I never ventured to fol- 
low it, by a way greatly shorter than that through the lodges. 
Bat I will not enter the grounds with you, Margaret. It would 
be like taking advantage of the very first moment at which his 
commands, poor man ! cease to be of effect." 

"And so I must toddle on as I can, alone — ^must I, Fred P " 

" Yes, dear, you must, but I will stay here to watch till you 
are out of sight." 

Had Mrs. Norris foUowed the example of Hichard, and climbed 
oyer the fence which divided the gardens, three minutes might 
have sufficed to have taken her from her own house to that of her 
widowed sister ; but having to cross the park, at one corner of 
which the mansion was situated, it took her, even by the short 
cut, at least half an hour ; and during this time she did her best 
to bring .herself into a state of mind befitting so melancholy a 
yidt. But the difficulty of doing this seemed to increase at 
every step. The day was beautiful ; every tree gave notice of 
its coming splendour ; cowslips and violets seemed to spring up 
beneath her feet ; groups of deer stood tamely still, enjoying the 
aweet air ; the birds carolled from every \>\WktL, «sAtiq\. ^i\x\.'^<5» 
object greeted her that did not speak o{ pea^e axA v>^ » 
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" Dearest Isabella ! " she mentally exclaimed. " How darif 
she ODce loved all sights, sounds, smells, such as these; in 
once again, by the blessing of God, she will enjoy them. 8b 
has not yet completed one-and-twentv years ; and restored to 
health, peace, and tranquillity, why should she not again teto 
happiness ? " 

VVell contented with such thoughts as these, Mrs. Norris, spite 
of all the conjugal reproofs she had received, walked gaily oo* 
till the path, which though broad enough to keep her safe froD 
the dew, was bordered by so magnificent a growth of fern, tliat 
she was more than half concealed by it, took a sadden >dip 
towards the front of the stately mansion ; whereupon, turning 
round, she waved an adieu to her husband, and in another 
moment stood upon the steps of the portico. 

Here again her heart failed her, but solely from the fear of 
finding herself too happy ; little time, however, was left her for 
meditation, for the bell was instantly answered, and she was led 
into the drawing-room. 

IsabeUa was seated precisely on the spot where the knowledge 
of this astounding event first reached her. The letter which 
Mrs. Oldfield had picked up, in the hope that even as she did so, 
she might be able to catch some portion of the contents, lay on 
the table before her; and she had remained very nearly immovable, 
her hands clasped together and resting on her lap, witJ^ her eyes 
fixed upon it. 

On seeing Mrs. Norris enter, she suddenly rose, as if to meet 
her; but she could not stand, and, stretching her arms out 
towards her sister, presenting as touching a picture of youth and 
loveliness sinking imder the blighting influence of ill heidth, is 
ever eye looked upon. 

Margaret had been greatiy shocked on first seeing her after 
her return from the Isle of Wight ; and in the few and fleeting 
interviews which had followed, was among those who drew flie 
saddest auguries as to the ultimate effect of the unhappy life she 
led ; yet, at this moment, she was almost as much startled tt 
seeing how ill she looked, as if no such gloomy ideas had ever 
occurred to her. 

In the silent embrace which followed, Mrs. Korris had no 
occasion to call to mind her husband's injunctions in order to 
check her hilarity ; her heart sank within her as she held Im* 
bella's emaciated hand, and marked the debility which eveiy 
movement displayed. 

"You are ill, my beloved Isabella ! " she exclaimed ; "surely 
you are greatly worse than when I saw you last. Why bsfO 
joii not Jet us know it? "Why \iave -jowtio^. ^eut for W— — ." 

"Not worse, dear Margaret, not gte^VX^ N^oit^^ V^^^sbs^Wsx^ 
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long been," replied Isabella ; " but not strong enough to receive 
that/' pointingto the letter, "without feeling my weakness more 
than before. Kead it, Margaret." 

Mrs. Korris took the letter and read it through before she 
spoke again, while her sister sat gazing in her face, as if 
watching for the expression of the same stupifjing horror that 
she had felt herself. 

" XiUed in a duel ! " exclaimed Margaret, at length, with a 
shudder. 

" Oh ! is it not horrible P " cried Isabella, trembling from head 
to foot. "In the very height of health, and strength, and 
power ! and by such a wretch ! Poor, poor Wentworth !" 

'* You knew the man, Isabella P You knew the man who has 
killed him P " 

*' I did ! and the remembrance of poor Marmaduke's conduct 
respecting him — the recollection of his noble, generous behaviour 
will never be effaced from my mind* You shall hear it all, 
Margaret, if I live to gain strength enough to tell it." 

" You have not strength for that, or for any thing else, now, 
my Isabella !" replied her sister, shocked at feeling how violently 
she still trembled. " You must lie down, Isabella — ^you must 
coippose yourself, dearest ; this shock has been too much for you. 
Ijet me ring for your maid, and let us take you upstairs, my 
lore." 

" No, no; I do not want that ; I -shall be better presently. I 
am subject to this sort of weakness sometimes, Margaret. Do 
not mind it. I have sent for my father and mother, Margaret. 
X thought it right to do so ; and I do so long to see them ! i shall 
feel strong when papa takes me in his arms ; it will seem as if I 
belonged to him again !" And then something like self-reproach, 
at expressing a thought so indicative of the pleasure his caresses 
would give her, struck upon her heart; and, with all the 
earnestness of fervent prayer, she exclaimed, " O God ! forgive 
me!" 

Margaret understood her perfectly; and could have spoke 
most eloquently on the good right she had to be thankful for being 
once more permitted to rest her head upon a parent's bosom ; 
but this was not the moment for such wisdom, and she wisely 
contented herself with silently kissing her cheek, and saying, — 

•* I'm sure they will be here directly ; there is no fear that 
they should delay, dearest." 

And in effect, the wheels of the carriage were heard tho 
moment after. Mrs. Norris listened to them joyfully; but every 
emotion was too much for Isabella, and she ^reaa^d \K^ V^ass.^ ^^ 
Margaret, in which her own was clasped, '??\\)ol «l ^^x\. ^1 ^'3vs?l^^- 
sire morement, that seemed more like ievc \^i&si ^^^^s^s^^^* 
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In the next moment Mr. and Mrs. Worthington were in Ae 
room, and with agitation scarcely less violent than her otn, 
alternately clasped her in their arms. The emotion caused Vy 
this was most salutary, for it was on her mother's hosom ibe 
first found the relief of tears. 

The extreme paleness, and the evident weakness that mazked 
every movement, suggested to her father and mother, as to 
Margaret, the necessity of procuring medical advice ; but La* 
bella so earnestly besought them not to think of it, that thrr 

S 'elded ; and then, taking the task of prescribing upon hersel!*, 
!rs. Worthington declared that she must positively go to bed. 
Neither father, mother, nor sister at first understood tiie mean- 
ing of the earnest pleading look with whioh this prescription was 
received ; but it was made intelligible when she said, turning 
^m her mother, whose arms were round her, to her father, 
who stood mournfully gazing at her altered face, from a little 
distance, — 

" Here P must I remain here P Papa ! — smother ! — ^will you not 
take me home again P " 

Her parents looked at each other, and the very perfect sym- 
pathy that usually existed between them failed not in the present 
instance ; they understood each other perfectly. Both felt that 
every wish and whim of the delicate and greatly-agitated Isabella 
ought unhesitatingly to be complied with ; and though both 
remembered that me luxurious mansion she prepared to abandon 
for their humble dwelling was now wholly and for ever her own, 
they were of one mind as to the probabihty that her former little 
be<m)om at the rectory, with its snow-white dimity, would, in 
her present state, be more likely to induce healing slumbers than 
the silk draperies of her own magnificent chamber. It waa, 
therefore, at the same instant, and as it were with one voice, 
that they replied, — 

" Yes, dearest, yes ! " " You shall come with us at once, mr 
Isabella," added her mother, " and the sooner we go the better. 
Henry ! do not let the horses be taken off." 

Mr. Worthington left the room to comply with this injunctioD, 
And his wife, with Isabella almost in her arms, began to consult 
with Margaret concerning the arrangements that might moit 
conduce to her comfort. 

" You had better go to her dressing-room, Margaret, and rin^ 
for her maid, and tell her to put up lul that will be necessary for 
a few days ; if a further supply be wanted, we can send for it 
And tell the woman to get ready herself, to follow us. Of cour»e, 
dearest," she added, addressing Isabella, " you will choose to 
have jour own maid with youV " 
Now the maid, whio had taken. tVe ie\acfii cA v^x^'^owi^fl^ 
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been recommended by Mrs. Wentworth, and IsabeDa by no 
means desired her services ; so, once more pleading to have her 
way, like a child confident of indulgence, she said, "Dear 
mamma ! don't tell her to come. Let dear Hannah dress me, 
as she used to do. May she P " 

"She shall, my love, she shall," replied her mother. " But go, 
Jilargaret, and see that she has everything she can want put up 
for her." 

Mrs. Norris repaired to the dressing-room, where once, and 
once only/ she had enjoyed an hour of happy confidence with 
her sister, and as she had looked at the respective places they 
had occupied, she sighed at remembering how all the splendia 
hopes she had then conceived were melted away. 

She wasted no time, however, in useless meditation, but rang 
the beU, which was immediately answered by Mrs. Thompson, the 
particularly elegant lady who, for the last ten or twelve months, 
had condescended to superintend Isabella's wardrobe and arrange 
her hair. 

The woman looked surprised at seeing Mrs Norris, whose 
person she knew from having seen her in the rector's pew at 
church, instead of her mistress, who she supposed had rung for 
her. 

** What is your pleasure, ma'am P " said the full-dressed 
Abigail, eyeing the cotton gown and straw bonnet of Margaret, 
with Tery little ceremony. 

"My sister is foing to Abbot's Preston for a few days," 
replied Mrs. Noma, " and I wish you to put up whatever will 
be neoeasary during that time." 

" I sappoee I am to go with her, ma'am P " said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, interrogatively. 

" No" replied Sirs. Norris ; " she desired me to say that she 
shall not want you." 

" Not want me P Is that my warning, ma'am P " 
*• Not that I know of," replied Mrs. Norris quickly ; " Mrs. 
Wentworth said nothing about that. But make haste, if you 
please ; the carriage is ready." 

** Very well, ma^im," said the woman, hastily leaving the room 
as if to execute her commands ; and Margaret, having cast one 
l^lance around at all the elegance poor Isabella seemed so anxious 
"^ leave, returned to the drawing-room, which she found her 
father had re-entered to announce that the carriage was at the 
^oor. 

** Then, take me now, mamma ! " said Isabella. "My head 
feels giddy, and I may not be so well presently. Let mft ^q x^'ss^ ^ 
or perhaps I may never." She stopped ; \\va ^«!\TvS.\i\. c.tl^^^'k^ss^ 
of ner fafJier'a countenance stmck heT, aad,m«XA«J^.^'^^^2Sfiysfi«s»s\^ 
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the sentence, she added, "I think I shall feel so much better it 
home ! " 

" Then, let the thmgs follow us," said Mrs. Worthb^ 
making a sign to her husband that he should ring the belL 

"Let Mrs. Wentworth's bonnet and cloak be Drought hwT 
the said, to the man who answered it. 

This order was obeyed, but not, as might have been expeeM 
by the lady's maid ; the footman who received it, returned iri& 
the things on his srm. Their trembling owner was soon inTeited 
in them, and, without further delay, was placed between hff 
father and mother in the carriage, and driven in silence to the 
quiet spot where she was bom. 

Margaret stood looking after the carriage for a moment, won- 
dering at the change that seemed to have taken place in her 
feelings ; for it was with eyes which plainly told she had bees 
weeping that she rejoined her husband, and told him whoe it 
was that poor Isabella had sought shelter from the vaiiety ol 
conflicting feelings which overwhelmed her. 



CHAPTEE XXXV.' 

On leaving Mrs. Korris in the dressing-room, the greaOy* 
offended waiting-woman ran post haste to her friend and pt- 
troness, Mrs. Oldfleld. "What's going to happen now, I won- 
der H " she began. ** What d'ye think of our nne miMii settiof 
off before her husband has been laid in the earth, to go biek to 
the place she came from P " f 

'* What do you mean, Mary Thompson P " said the old womtfi 
eagerly. " To be sure, missis is never gone home to her father'it 
is she P " 

** Yes, but she is though — or if she is not gone, she is goin^t 
and, moreover, she does not please to take me with her. I Bop- 
pose she thinks I am not fit for any such out-of-the-way place— 
and I can't say but she's right there. I suppose I anaU hire 
to look for a situation." 

" If your news is true, Mary, it is the best I have heard tlus 
many a day. Never you mind about a situation, Mrs. Thompioo- 
My own real mistress will recommend you again, I hare bo 
doubt, for you have behaved faithful and well in all respoeti. 
And you really think she's gone off, or is going, with toe oM 
parson and his wife. Capital news, I promise you. That ipctkJ 
phun enough, or the deuce \a m \^. A.\id ^hat did they tV 
Ai&out her not taking you V* 
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" Little enongli — ^not a word, gentle or simple, but just that 
she did not want me." 

The old woman took down her ink-horn and her writing paper, 
and set herself before her own particular little round table that 
stood before the window. 

Had she ever read the " Critic," she wonld undoubtedly have 
exclaimed — 

" AU this shaU to Lord Burleigh's ears !'* 

But as it was, she only smiled with the appearance of much 
inward satisfaction ; and addressing the waiting-woman, who still 
stood pouting, she said, — 

" Never fret yourself, Mary Thompson. Ladies don't send 
away one lady's maid till they nave got another, unless they hap- 
pen not to have money to keep them, — and that this is now the 
case with Mrs.Widow Wentworth, I would venture to bet every- 
thing I have got in the world — new mourning and all. But get 
along with ye, girl ! I must write a letter by this day's post, 
though the luay will have to pay for it. She has ^ot no more 
franking at her orders now — ^but 1 don't think she will begrudge 
this one, for all that. So leave me quiet, there's a good girl." 

" Well, Mrs. Oldfield, you're mightily pleased, it seems, and 
nobody can tell for what," said the girl. " I see no profit in 
being turned out of one place before one has got another. But 
if she thinks of cheating me of my mourning, she shall smart for 
it. I have not been courted by a barrister's clerk for nothing. 
I know I can bring an action for slander and defamation, and 
damAges, and all that ; for it will be downright taking away my 
character, and nothing better ;" and so saying, she flung out of 
the room, leaving the well-pleased Mrs. Oldfield to proceed with 
her despatch without interruption 

He old woman proved herself to have the pen of a ready 
writer by the rapidity with which she produced the following 
lines:— 

'*HoNOUBBD Madam, 

« The heavy news brought by youi' letter has gone well nigh to break my 
heart; and little should I be able to look up again, was it not for the hope of being 
tiie mesaenger of comfort to you. It is to be hoped, madam, that you will marry 
again $ and however my dear late master's will may be ordered, this I can say 
pretty sorely, that you have no need to tret and frighten yourself concerning any 
settlement made npon the young woman, who I grieve we must call Mrs. Went- 
worUi. Bat that won't matter much, provided she takes nothing from the estate ; 
and nothing she will take, madam, you may rely. Everybody knows, indeed, that 
the marriage was huddled and hurried up, so that there could not have been time 
for madi erf a settlement, seeing how slow the lawyers are. But we have better 
reasons than tiiat for thinking that what was never named to you, madam, naves 
-was done at all ; and to explsun this properly, I must teW 'jow oM \2cA^.'\^As>^^v^'^^^^^^ 
here since the terrible post-bag arrived. 
"First and foremoet, this young Mrs. Wentwoith se^ocie^ \.«y.«u^i3X>ai wsx^ys* 
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and at first I thought she looked very much as if she was out of her nU; tat 
mmd one thing, madam, she never shed a tear, nor seemed in any wayvMtnr 
may call sorry, no more than if her dog had died. WeU» the first thing sbetatf 
to send off, post haste, one man one way and another man another, toiMkt 
father, mother, and our curate's wife, who, strange to say, to be soretahevn 
sister. And I can't but think this, considering how well she knew that hcM 
them all like poison,— for, dear honourable gentleman, he never took any pihitt 
conceal his feelings,— considering this, I can't but say Uiat I think her loiv 
after them, one and all, in that way, was very indecent. However, of ooanetts - 
did not stop their coming; so in they bundled, one after anoUier, IooUdctbt 
little better as to their dress than workhouse people, Thompson says. So,o( i 
course, madam, they were all shut up consulting together, and doubtless tlieaU I 
gentleman knew weU enough how much and how little his dsuig^hter had to kxdi to; 
and upon the whole, I can't say but what he acted honestly enough, couidenBj; 
the badness of his behaviour in letting them many at all, — for the first thkighe 
did was to send the curate's wife upstairs to speak to Mrs. Thompsoo, tnd. is 
short, to grive her notice that Mrs. Wentworth the younger was nol(mcerin& 
situation to require her services. Well, madam, the next thing: made known to as 
was, that the old gentleman and his wife consented to take their dangfaterbick 
again— and back she is gone, without saying a word about the plate, or the bocto, 
or taideed of any single valuable article of the many that my poor dear maitcrio 
generously bestowed upon her. Now, as in all things about monqr I iiave •l«v> 
found that what's good for the goose is good for the gander, I can't bat Ufinktist 
the old parson, who, they say, is no fool, would never have taken her back inthtf 
manner, if he did not know well enough that nothing was to be got by her stijinr. 
And what are all we servants to do, madam, if you dont come and tiike pocewins 
at once ? If you'll please to believe me, that's the thing to be done, sad tfae 
sooner the better. That nothing for a long time will be able to ease your pief, 
madam, is quite certain ; but that tliere will be comfort and cop8oiati<m in doior 
what is light and proper by what he has left behind is not to be doubted. Intbe 
hope of receiving by return your orders for getting yonr ajMurtments ready, 

** I remain, Madam, 

*' Yonr obedient humble Servant to command, 

** OLpniu).'* 

This letter, notwithstanding: her real sorrow^ oommiuiieated a 
considerable degree of activity to the moyements of Mrt. Went- 
worth, senior ; for, after meditating upon the subjeet for a con- 
siderable time, she came to the same conclasion as the houie- 
keeper, namely, that imless a will should be found, the y<mD|r 
widow was probably left without any provision at all. The fint 
and most obvious ground for her so thinking, was the act of remov- 
ing her from the house within a few hours of the event bein? 
known ; but she fancied herself not without other reasons for 
coming to this very desirable conclusion. She knew the character 
of her son to have been impetuous and self-willed to an extreme, 
and would not, as she repeatedly told herself, have wondered 
had he, in the fervour of nis love for Isabella, and the eqnil 
fervour of his anger towards her for opposing it, settled halfhii 
estate upon her. Neither, on the other hand, would it bsfe 
been at all surprising, according to her notions of his dispositioD, 
had he hurried on the marriage without anv reference whateter 
to the future, and dying thus unexpectedly, left her without 
proriaion at all. 

At any rate, both ber intexeBt «adSsMi\m^^tfwv\^\i«\ft^swifc 
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npon adopting Mrs. Oldfield's hint, and going down to Oak Park 
immediately. Her confidential butler undertook to see all her 
orders respecting the removal of her son's body to what she 
never failed to c£q1 the seat of his ancestors, carefully obeyed ; 
and with copious instructions to the necessary artists for send- 
ing after her all the lugubrious trappings and suits of woe which 
the occasion required, she left London for the splendid mansion 
that had once been hers, her arrival being announced only by a 
courier who preceded her but by a few hours. 

Had Isabella's pecuniary situation been really as forlorn as her 
precious mother-in-law hoped to find it, her father would, beyond 
all doubt, have acted dinerently ; but, as it was, knowing the 
magnificent settlement made upon her, which included, as he 
was well aware, not only the Oak Park mansion, but also every 
species of personal property that it should contain at the period of 
her husband's death, his care and anxiety were wholly directed 
to his daughter herself, there being greatly less danger of her 
not finding enough to inherit, than of her not living to take 
possession of it. 

Nothing, however, could be more judicious than her removal 
to Abbot's Preston ; had she remained at Oak Park, the very 
absence of all restraint and annoyance must perforce have acted 
as a perpetual remembrancer of the awful event which had hap» 
pened, and which no degree of tranquillity could enable her to 
contemplate without strong and painful emotion. Bat at her 
father's house, peace and repose came to her clothed in no blood- 
stained garments, connected with no harassing recollections, 
and free from that involuntary self-reproach, which, however 
much imcalled for, would have been apt to blend itself, in such 
a mind as Isabella's, with every feeling that brought healing on 
its wings from its contrast to all that had gone before. But 
if, at the rectory, the first thought, as she opened her eyes, wa& 
^at those she best loved were under the same roof with her, it 
seemed a blessing arising only from the locality, and her joy 
firom it, by no construction, a guilty one. 

ITet it must be owned that she, in some sort, yielded to the 
wilful waywardness of petted siclmess ; for though her mother 
and Margaret too (who failed not to reach the paternal mansion 
at a Tery early hour), declared it to be highly necessary for her 
liealth that she should remain perfectly quiet in her room, she 
insisted upon joining the famil;^ below at breakfast ; not, indeed, 
l)y any very wordy demonstrations of choosing to have her own 
"Way, but by a gentle, insinuating gaining of point by point, till, 
at length, she had placed herself exactly in the «e^\» ^^^n^^^^ \f^ 
occupy between her mother and uncle "DaVid. 

Yet in this there was neither the appeMoa^i^ xisst ^^ x^'^^e^."^ 
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of unfeelingly seeking for pleasure. Bat that she found 
thing more than pleasure in it, — ^that she found, almost raw- 
sciously, exactly that species of happiness which was calciM 
(if anything could do it) to heal the ravages which early mtwi 
had made in her constitution, is most certain. But it ni 
found without heing sought ; for in her first anxious entratr 
to leave her room, there was more of shrinking from hen^ 
as she was at present, than of hope that she could ever live to 
feel enjoyment again, from returning to the full coDteotment 
of the past. 

Mrs. Worthington had much dreaded the first inteniew 
between Colonel Seaton and the weak and faded girl he had so 
doted on. She knew the old man's feelings to be stronger thin 
what are usually thought to remain in advanced age, and remem* 
bering that he had not once seen her during the last eventfiil 
year (for he had constantly and steadily refused to do so), At 
trembled lest his emotion at beholding her so greatly ckanired 
might betray itself in a manner greatly injurious to Isabella. 
But she found all her anticipations erroneous. When the totter- 
ing steps of the young widow first brought her beside the chair 
of the old man, he fixed one long earnest look upon her altered 
countenance, and it was not difficult to read in his, tliat he saw 
and mourned the change. But the voice in which he uttered, 
" Bless you ! bless you, my child ! " was anything but despond- 
ing ; and when she seatea herself in her old place next him* 
the action by which he extended his hand to her chair, as if 
to draw it still nearer, was as like as possible to that of former 
davs. 

Whatever feelings of a difierent nature might have been at 
work in their hearts, however, the decent, solemn gloom whiek 
her situation called for, appeared on every countenance; ao 
allusion, indeed, was made to it, but she felt that it was not for- 
gotten — she felt their sympathy in the horror that still shook 
her frame, and blanched her sickly cheek to a hue more pallid 
than it had worn before, — though, as yet, she did not and oooM 
not give herself to the delicious hope of fiiture happiness, which 
struggled in all their bosoms with fears for her health. 

But, though the finding herself amongst them all was d^ 
cidedly the best remedy, both for her mind and body, thatcocki 
have been apphed, it proved somewhat stronger than hef 
strength could bear ; for, soon after the breakfast was remored, 
she herself proposed returning to her room, and was only aafed 
from fainting by being laid upon her bed, and copiously supplied 
with pungent essences. By degrees, however, the painful flat* 
tering at her heart subsided, «km c\i<& vxink tA aleep. 

While Mrs, Norris, work m\iaxi^,^T«^w^^ Vi ^\\.>m»JW«n 
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WortHngton returned to the breakfast-parlour, to consult 
her husband on the propriety of sending to Taunton for 

, notwithstanding Isabella*s earnest entreaties to the 

iry. 

entering the room, however, she found that Mr. Worth- 
1 was gone out, and Colonel Seaton in possession of it alone, 
i^hat do you think of our Isabella, uncle David P " she said, 
g herself beside him. " Is she not changed, dreadfully 
ed, since you last saw her ? " 

Fever were the traces of great mental suffering more legibly 
jn, than on that fair young brow," replied the old man. ** It 
ismal sight, Margaret, a frightful sight ! " 
■od knows I feel it so, uncle David," she said, " and several 

since I went to her yesterday, I have thought that the 
;e is come too lat«. Should this be so, should we indeed 
.er at the very moment that she seems restored to us again — 
icle David ! surely it will break our hearts ! " 
t will not happen, dear niece," answered Colonel Seaton 
ily. '' The sunerings that a woman may endure from link- 
lerself to a man whose temper she knows not have not 
made more evident by the stamp of misery poor Isabella's 
kow wears, than it will be anon by the elastic rising of the 
y, now that the fearful pressure is removed. At her age, 
ken heart unites again, almost as easily as a broken leg, 
f we none of us push her too fast, Margaret, we shall see 
ay by day gently emerging from the dismal pall that she 
feels thrown about her, till she looks round upon us again 
her own bright sunny eye, almost as she did before this 
111 imion took place ; but," continued the old man, shaking 
3ad, " not that she will ever quite lose that look of thought- 
3S. The very form of the young forehead is changed! 
;hi8 matters not — she may perhaps but look the lovelier 

• 

Vhy, uncle David ! " exclaimed Mrs. Worthington, with a 
3f happiness that showed how much authority she gave his 
3, "this poor man's death has made you young again! 
r, from tlie hour that Isabella's marriage was arranged, 
I seen you look so well as you do now." 
^hat may well be, Margaret; for never till now have I 
n an hour of peace. The idea of her sweet, happy, innocent 
being crushed and tortured by such a one as 1 saw lurking 
ung Wentworth's eye, pursued me like a troubled, restless 
i. 1 never lay down to rest that I did not dream of her 
L fate. I never woke without feeling the first heav^ 
fht turn towards her : but it ia o\er \ Ta»xi^B^ Qs^a^X ^ 
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** And now perhaps it is all for the best, is it not, unde 
David P " said Mrs. Worthington. " You never would let Heny 
tell you anything about the settlements, but thej are such u to 
rendfer her the finest fortune in the county : everything is for 
the best, is it not P " 

" No, niece Worthington, no ! ** replied the old man, sternly; 
" and if you live to see the marriage of a grandndaughter afoot, 
do not so reason. No wealth that all the mines of Gdmnda 
could pour forth would atone for that first blessed happy period 
of young joy, which God bestows on such hearts as Isabella 
bore in her innocent bosom before her wretched marria^. 
This can never come again, and nothing can atone for its 
destruction." 

*' Well ! " replied Mrs. Worthington, less inclined to look 
back on what was past, than forward on what was to come, 
" at any rate, it is a great blessing that she is so soon released 
from it. If she does but recover her health, dear soul ! I shall 
still think myself a happy mother. But I can't but be uneasy 
about her health, uncle David ; she is so thin, and so very, very 
weak. What I came here for, was to look for Heniy, to ask him 
if he did not think it would be best to send for good Doctor 
— — , without waiting for Isabella's consent." 

" Of course, my dear, you must ask your husband," replied 
Colonel Seaton ; '* and I hope he will think as I do, that nothing 
should be done without her consent." 

" But you would think it right to send for him, if she did not 
object to it, would you not P " 

'* Yes, my dear — if you are quite sure that she has any other 
complaint than having been worried nearly to death during one- 
and-twenty months, and then startled out of her senses by thia 
sudden change at the end of that time." 

" I will go to her again," said Mrs. Worthington, thoughtfnlly ; 
" perhaps 1 have frightened myself too much." 

But when she agam entered her daughter's rocnn, and gazinfT 
on her as she stifl slept, saw the unmistakable indications of 
illness on her coantenance, all her alarm returned, and she 
felt perfectly wretched at the idea of her remaining withoat 
advice. 

" Margaret ! " she said, in so cautious a whisper as not to 
endanger the slumber of the invaUd, '* will you, when she wakes, 
use all your influence to make her send for Mr. Itichmond^ 
How dreadfully ill she looks ! But uncle David says he is quite 
sure she will recover, and this is a great comfort, for, someoor 
or other, he is always right. But i must leave you both for a 
couple of hours ; your father is ^oin^ to drive me to Appletoo. 
They would think it so unkVud. \£ Tl ^\^ hqV. ^c> o^ct V>^k tht 
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news, the blessed news, I cannot but call it. God grant her life 
and health to enjoy the change ! " 

Mrs. Norris had not long watched the slumbers of her sister 
before she awoke ; and looking almost wildly round her for a 
moment, seemed to recover with difficulty the perfect conscious- 
ness of her situation. 

" Dearest Margaret ! " she said, " how very kind it is of you 
to watch me thus. Have I slept long P I fear my head is very 
far from clear, I feel so strangely puzzled as to what I ought to 
do and feel." 

" My dearest love ! " replied her sister, " it is but too evident 
that you are far from well. Mamma thought herself obliged to 
go to Appleton, but she has charged me U> obtain your consent 
to Mr. Itichmond's being sent for. Why should you object to 
it, dearest Isabella P " 

" I will tell you, Margaret," she replied, " if I can find words 
to make you understandme — ^but, inaeed, this is not easy, for I 
think I hardly understand myself. The truth is, Margaret, 
that if Mr. Richmond be sent for to see me at this time, he will 
think — everybody will think — that this frightful news is killing 
me. But in my heart, Margaret, I know this is not so, and I 
cannot bear the falsehood." 

Many people might have thought this exactly one of those 
idle excuses which should meet with no attention whatever ; but 
Mrs. Norris understood her sister better, and without replying 
a word, she settled the business in her own mind, determined 
that for the present, at least, Isabella should be no further per- 
secuted about medical advice. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

Yet seemed she not to wince,, though shrewdly pained. 

The arrival of Mrs. Wentworth, senior, at Oak Park was 
very sincerely welcomed by the housekeeper, who, perfectly 
aware that whatever might be the future situation of Mrs. 
Wentworth, junior, she should never be invited to make one of 
her household, welcomed cordially the strong proof which this 
arrival gave, that her old mistress felt pretty coiAdfi^t V^«t 
young one had no longer any right to xuVe t\i«te. T!a»i^ vsO;^^"^^ 
the wish was father to the thouj^lit, cannot \ife ^o\jXi\fc^% ^^n^^ 

x2 
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before they had conversed together half an hour, each hadvoy 
effectually convinced the other that Isabella's abdication wm 
quite proof sufficient of her havine^ no claim to retain a situation 
for which she was, as they agreed, so totally unfit. 

After this satisfactory conversation was ended, Mrs. TVent- 
worth's first care was to search in every place, probable and 
improbable, for a will. She had come dfo^Vn furnished with al 
the keys which her unfortunate son had with him in London; 
one or two of these opened repositories where there were manv 
more ; but none of these, though the places of security to whick 
they belonged were easily found, led to the discovery she 
wished ; so that after an hour or two thus uselessly employed, 
she came to the very correct conclusion, that there was certainly 
no will at all. 

In fact, Mr. Wentworth, though a man of order in lus affairs, 
and as little likely as any person that ever lived of deeming the 
disposition of his fortune a matter of little moment, had some- 
thing about him of that* feeling which made another proud man 
exclaim : — 

There's sach divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can bnt peep at what it would : 

and, in truth, at his age, with the most perfect health, and a 
mode of life that exposed him to fewer dangers than rnqst men, 
it is not very extraordinary that having made a settlement 
which, in the very probable case of his having a child, disposed 
of his property to his entire satisfaction, he should at twenty- 
six not yet have made his will. The fatal quarrel to which be 
owed his death occurred in the forenoon, and was poshed on 
with so much brutal violence by his adversary, that it would 
have required either much less of the impetuosity of physical 
courage, or much more moral command of temper than he pos- 
sessed, to have obtained for himself an interval of sufficient 
tranquillity to have supplied, in this respect, the loss of the 
years that were gone — and thus the last Marmaduke Wentworth 
expired without availing himself of the power accorded hr 
the law, of giving one more absolute and imperious command 
after death. 

The disappointment occasioned by this was great, indeed^ to 
his mother. Of personal property she knew there was none, 
excepting the money, more or less, which he micrht have left in 
his banker's hands, and the furniture and stock, livina: and deadi 
of Oak Park. 

While she remembered this, she remembered, also, that there 

teas an iieir-at-law, and siUe TememV^ec^d^ Vk>, that he was in a 

Btation of life that would me^\a^>W ««»b^ lie^^^l^^^ct c^d^^^ 
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to follow the inheritance, exposing her to the intolerable disgrace 
of haWng married the first cousin of a batcher ! 

Tlie idea of the paragraphs, the hints, and innuendos, that 
would follow upon such a transmission of the noble property 
over which she had presided, chafed her proud spirit greatly 
inore than her pecuniary disappointment ; for, in truth, her in- 
come was a most sufficient one, and she would not have been 
sorry to give a hundred or two out of it, could she by so doing 
have sunk the name and claim of the butcher in eternal oblivion. 

For this woe Mrs. Oldfield knew no remedy ; and being quite 
aware that the little claim she hoped to establish for intended 
services could only be forwarded by proving that herself and 
her counsels were still productive of comfort and advantage, she 
wisely withdrew herself, leaving the vexed dowager to roam 
through the rooms, and cure her sorrow by nourishing her anger 
without any assistance from her. 

Not long had she been thus employed, before the far-sounding 
bell of the principal entrance announced the arrival of a visitor. 
The idea that it might be some relative or agent of her daughter- 
in-law immediately suggested itself ; and, knowing that if she 
bad no settlement, she would have a claim upon one-third of all 
the magnificent ** plenishing " over which she had just been 
throwing her regretful eyes, she thought it not improbable that 
this .visitation might be for the purpose of affixing seals. She 
chanced to be in a drawing-room tnat opened into the library 
when the bell rang, and knowing that at such a time her privacy 
would be respected, let the business be what it might, she laid 
herself upon a sofa to rest her aching head, and meditate upon 
the question that now suggested itself, of whether she should 
return to town immediately, or remain till the funeral was over. 

She had not occupied this position above two minutes, when 
she heard the library-door open, and persons in the act of speak- 
ing enter. As the door of communication between the two 
rooms was not quite closed, she was able, as they advanced up 
the room and spoke loud, to distinguish perfectly what was said. 
** I beg your pardon, ma*am," said a voice, which she recognized 
as that of one of the men servants. *' But I must tell you, that 
be you who, or what you may, you can't bide here, now ; so be 
pleased to go at once, or I must go for the housekeeper." 

" Go for her, by all means," replied a female, in sharp shrill ac- 
cents; "and depend upon it, I'll take care that neither you, nor she 
either, shall long interrupt my business in this room — which, for 
the future, I dare say, will be considered principally as my own." 

Mrs. Wentworth instantly remembered that once betQT:<i «fcw<^ 
bad beard this same shrill voice, and lieatV^ oti ^^ ^ws^a ^^^\ 
when the mad old maid, as she conBtaiiW^ c«S^fc^ ^vioka er^aaSjs 
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Christina, before made an incursion into the library, and dnre 
its owner nearly as mad as herself by her audacity. 

Her intrusion at this moment was certainly not calculated to 
improve Mrs.Wentworth's opinion, either of her sanity, or the 
propriety of her demeanour ; nevertheless, she thought it pro- 
babie that she might, through her means, be able to discover now 
matters stood respecting the situation of Isabella, and thus be 
enabled to decide upon her own line of conduct, without the dis- 
agreeable necessity of having recourse to Mr. Worthington for 
information. 

With this view she immediately quitted her recumbent posi* 
tion, walked rapidly across the drawmg-room, and pushing the 
noiseless door open, stood before the astonished Christina, very 
much in the manner of an apparition from the world of shadows. 
Miss Clark, however, was not a person to be overset by anything 
immaterial, fully persuaded, as she was wont to say, that nothing 
of this nature existed superior in power to her own mind ; and 
having coolly contemplated the lady's person for a moment, she 
turned to the servant and said — " There, now, my good fellow, 
you may be off. This old gentlewoman, if she chooses to stand 
there and watch me, may see that I stesl nothing ; and though 
I believe she is not reckoned over-wise, she must know, I dare 
say, thaj; if I do carry off a book or two, there is no great harm 
in borrowing from my own niece — ^but most likely I shall take 
nothing : if it's as comfortable as my own nook, I shall most likely 
do all my reading here for the future." 

Nearly the whole of this speech was uttered as she quietly 
employed herself in looking along the shelves for the volomes 
she wanted, without turning her eyes again towards either of 
the persons present. 

Indignant, outri^ed, disgusted, as Mrs. Wentworth felt her- 
self, she still kept her object in view, and waving her hand as a 
signal to the man that he might go, she waited till he had dis- 
appeared, and then, advancing to the side of Miss Christina, she 
aadressed her with solemn stateliness, as follows : — " Give me 
leave, madam, to inquire who and what you can be, who, at such 
a period, can force your way into the house of mourning, in 
defiance of the very proper efforts of the domestics to keep yon 
out of it P" 

" You have forgotten me, have you, mem P " replied the spins- 
ter, turning her sharp black eyes upwards to peer into jfrs. 
Wentworth's face ; ** m that case, you are very right to inquire; 
for neither at this time, nor at any other, ought strangers be 
admitted into such a room as this. I shall take care myself, for 
the fiitnre, that nothing of tYie V^m^ t^\i^ V^bc^^tl. HAm«ver, you 
need not be uneasy now— my naxne \& Cj\mB\Ax\»i ^\ba^« vA*(^ 
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will suffice, as I take it, to enlighten your mind as to my right 
of coming here." 

" Not the least in the world, I do assure you, madam," replied 
Mrs. Wentworth, with a look well calculated to produce eflfect 
upon any one armed less in proof than Miss Christina — '* and I 
must request that you immediately retire." 

"It is really vexatious," said Miss Christina, resuming her 
search " to see how women will persist in making their own 
excessive ignorance an excuse for the tyranny of man, in keeping 
them out of all honourable occupations — upon my word, Mrs. 
Wentworth, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, for not know- 
ing, at your age, something more of the law of property than to 
fancy that you have any right to stand there, bullying me, merely 
because you were mother to the late owner of the mansion. Do, 
pray, stimd away, if you please. The work I want is in this 
class," she continued, muttering ; " at least, if the books have 
been arranged by my system, which is the only proper one." 

It required a strong effort on the part of Mjs. Wentworth to 
continue any conversation with so very insolent a person ; but the 
object she had in view was of sufficient importance to supply it, 
and seating herself in a chair at no great distance, she replied, — 

" I am by no means disposed. Miss Clark, to enter with you 
into any discussion of my rights." 

"God bless you, foolish woman!" squeaked Miss Clark, 
interrupting her, and turning sharply round; ♦'you have no 
right at all. Shall I look about, and try to find some comment- 
tary on the law of settlement that may set your mind at rest P " 

The word settlement, even from mad Miss Clark, was not 
heard without some slight emotion ; but Mrs. Wentworth replied, 
without greatly changing countenance, " I will not trouble you, 
madam, as no settlement to which you can allude can, by pos- 
sibilitjr, be of any consequence to me. But perhaps, without 
referring to any volume on its shelves, you may be able to inform 
me if the late Mr. Wentworth settled his library upon you ? " 

" It would have been a monstrous wise thing if he had, Mrs: 
Wentworth," replied the spinster ; " for I am sorry to say, that, 
notwithstanding all the advice and assistance I have been ready 
to give, I am the only woman of my family who can be considered 
capable of really profiting by such an acquisition. No ; it is 
not settled upon me ; but I know my niece well, Mrs. Went- 
worth, and tnough I have certainly not consulted her about 
coming here to day, I am not at all afraid of standing to the con- 
sequences of my intrusion ; and, upon my word, I would not 
have come at all this morning, had I not been. «Ja^Q\»^\^ ^^^^^^^^ 
for want of Muddleton's Essays." 

Mn. WentwoHh felt somewViat Bit a \o^% V'^^ *^ \'waaR^^^ 
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next question ; thongh she might have been easily bronglit to 
believe that a settlement on Isabella existed, she would have 
scrupled on almost any authority less authentic than that of the 
document itself, to conceive it possible that Oak Park and iti 
appurtenances covld be hers. When she, with her fifty thousand 
pounds, bestowed herself upon its owner, neither her father, 
herself, nor any one else, ever dreamed of expecting such an 
appendage. Was it, then, credible, that her son should have 
bestowed it on a portionless girl, who might have deemed herself 
fortunate with a joiiiture of five hundred a year P 

Little, however, as she loved or liked her daughter-in-law, she 
would far rather that so it should be, than that the odious 
butcher, bearing the very name that she had rendered elegant, 
should be seen by the county and the kingdom at large, to enter 
into possession, as nearest of kin, where she was so freshly remem- 
berea. But not even her wishes could lead her to believe Haa 
possible ; and after reflecting for a few moments, she decided 
that there was little or no chance of learning anything to be 
depended upon from the crack-brained little body who, unable 
to find the illustrious author she sought, had seized upon another, 
from which she was already preparing to take notes, and there- 
fore determined to withdraw, saying as she left the room, " It 
is impossible. Miss Clark, that this intrusion can fail to be con- 
sidered by every one as highly indecent ; but I am in no state 
to contest the point with you." 

Having enjoyed the supreme pleasure of " taking possession," 
as she expressed herself to her greatly scandalized sbter Lucy, 
on her return home. Miss Christina soon concluded her Uterary 
labours, informing the servant, however, whom she summoned 
to opened the house-door for her, that no one was to be permitted 
to touch the papers and volumes which she had lefl ready for 
her use on the morrow ; and then, having concluded her injone* 
tion with a friendly nod, she departed, cheering her spirits 
during her homeward walk by self-congratulations on the aavaa* 
tages of studying the laws sufficiently to know where one maj 
go, and where one may not. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

• 

Mbs. Wbntwobth, senior, was not an estimable woman, but 
very much the contrary ; yet it would be difficult to refuse her 
some degree of sympathy in the situation in which she was now 
placed. That she loved her son passionately; that she was 
proud of him ; that all her brilliant hopes for the future rested 
upon him more than upon herself, is certain ; and though a 
fundamental hardness of character led her rather to battle with 
sorrow than yield to it, she unquestionably suffered greatly. 
Perhaps the first gleam of consolation that broke upon her grief 
arose from remembering that she was but forty-five years old ; 
and that having lost the being who had engrossed all her care, 
and formed the only object to which all her ambitious plots and 
plans were directed, she might now very reasonably determine 
for the future upon becoming the object of them herself. While 
xneditating thus on the days that were to come, she could hardly 
fail to remember that there was great reason to believe this most 
lamented death would make her possessor of a fortune that 
rival nobles might struggle to obtain. The thought was not 
without some healing balm in it; for though a tradesman's 
daughter, Mrs. Wentworth's ambition was not little : but now 
all these soothing hopes had whoUjr disappeared, and she was 
actmdly driven to desire, as a mitigation oi her disappointment, 
that the obscure girl, whose alliance she had so bitterly deplored, 
might prove to be endowed with all the wealth she had so lately 
almost deemed her own. 

So great was the indignation she felt at the culpable negligence 
which had left her thus bereaved, that she decided upon sparing 
herself the pain of remaining in the mansion-house, while the 
village-bell announced the arrival of the funeral corUge. " He 
thought not of me, Oldfield," said she to the favourite repository 
of her secret thoughts ; *' and why should I stay and make my 
heart-strings crack by thinking upon him." 

When she first formed this resolution, it was with the inten* 
tion of escaping from the painful scene, without an hour's delay ; 
but a little reflection sufficed to show her that there was more of 
restless impetuosity than wisdom in this. TVi«*X. ^<6 ^qxJ^^^Svs?^ 
receiving the melsLucholj convoy whicYi ^«i% ^^.^^^sXft^ ^^ «xt>^^ 
the day after the monow, could, she t\io\\^\., ct^^Xft^^ ^-sa^^CNss 
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in any one, but that she should visit the house, ransack d^ 
most private repositories, and then depart "without having ex- 
pressed her wishes either to Mr. Norris or Mr. Worthinjjtoi 
respecting the funeral, would tell too plainly the history of te 
mortification, and the lack of patience with which she bore it 

All these vacillations of purpose were freely communicatedto 
her aged confidant, who privately sneered a little at an infinoitr 
of purpose of which she would herself have been incapaUe; 
but, nevertheless, feeling that her best chance of profit still kr 
in making Mrs. Wentworth believe that all she cared for oi 
earth was herself, she failed not to follow whichever way she 
led ; and finally advised her, very earnestly, to write a note to 
Mr. Worthington without delay, requesting him to call on ber. 
** And by this means, ma'am, you will not only appear to all tJie 
world in the right light about the funeral, and all that," ob> 
served the old woman shrewdly; ** but, if you manage well, yonH 
be sure to come at the truth about the young madam^as to 
how she is left, where she is to live, and the rest of it." 

" Bight, quite right, Oldfield," replied her mistress ; " thatii 
what I will do. Bring me the pen and ink instantly — ^I will 
have nothing to say to the curate, — ^I do not wish to see him. 
Of course, you know that old Boberts is dead, Oldfield ; and it 
is to be hoped that this Mr. Norris has no thoughts about the 
living, for poor Marmaduke was quite determined to give it to 
his tutor, and he will have it, too, if there be the least notion of 
honour in any of the people concerned.** 

The note to Mr. Worthington was civil and stiff, and it 
received an answer pretty nearly in the same tone, which wis 
speedily followed by the appearance of the worthy rector 
lumself. 

After the first salutation was got through, Mrs. Wentworth 
«aid : — 

"I feel that I have taxed my strength too far, Mr.Wo^ 
thington, in proposing to await here the arrival of the deir 
remains. I cannot do it, and shall leave Oak Park to-morrow, 
probably for ever. The body will arrive on Friday, and should, 
I think, be lodged in the great hall for one night. I would vi^ 
too, that the hall should be illuminated — all nreparations for its 
mournful decorations will be provided,-*ana that such of the 
tenantry as may wish to testify their respect to their late 
landlord, shoula be permitted to enter. Will you, sir, is 
being nearly connectea with his widow, undertake to see that 
this be done P " 

" Certainly, madam,'* waa t\io ii^\A%^w:?wrj, ^^esm^ Vaiirf 
reply. 
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*' Respecting a monument, you will perhaps permit me to 
correspond with you afterwards, unless, indeed, his widow 
should wish to take the execution of it upon herself? " 

** In that, Mrs. Wentworth, I can, with perfect confidence, 
answer for my daughter, she would desire your wishes to decide. 
Jor the world she would not, I know, ohtrude herself in any 
way that could jar against your feelings at such a time as this ; 
Imt, should you resi^rn the performance of this duty to her, I 
do not think you would find any reason to repent the confidence 
so placed in ner liberality and good taste." 

It is not likely that anything " more was meant than met the 
ear " in this sentence, but assuredly more was understood by 
it. All doubts as to the young widow's being amply provided 
for were completely removed ; for such a pledge as her father 
now gave could hardly be redeemed by the amount of his entire 
income during three whole years. What this provision was, 
however, or how it arose, — ^whether from a rent, charged on the 
estate for her life, or from a bequest by will, of which Mr. Wor- 
•ihington might have been the keeper, she could only conjecture. 
But this was not a state for her irritable spirit long to endure ; 
And though an averseness to confess that she had not, on this 
point, enjoyed her son's confidence, prevented any downright 
questioning on the subject, she determined to prolong the con- 
versation till she had obtained from it the information she 
wished. Had she used less skill in the business, she might 
have been satisfied in half a moment ; for neither from pru- 
dence nor from inclination would the rector have made the 
slightest difficuly in telling her exactly all she wished to know. 
JBat this sort oi plain deahng, though it was his way, was 
not hers. 

" Bespecting the monument, then, we will decide hereafter," 
responded Mrs. Wentworth, in accent much more approaching 
to friendly than she had yet used ,* " and, indeed, 1 too feel 
•certain that we shall not be inclined to dispute about it. But 
respecting the performance of the sad ceremony, Mr. Worthing- 
ton P Perhaps it would be best that you should undertake it. 
There will, I fear, be something awkward in applying, just now, 
to Mr. Norris." 

** Why so, madam P " said Mr. Worthington, simply. 

" Because," she replied, *' as he must consider himself as being 
already, in effect, dismissed from his situation as curate of Oak- 
ton, he may feel, and painfully perhaps, that its duties no longer 
•demand his attention. ' 

Mr. Worthington seemed to meditate on her ^<«d% lest ^ 
moment, and then said,— , 

" Curate of Oaktou, he can certainly iio\o"ti^«ti^^^s^ssasfe>w.\ 
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altliou{;li the ceremony of induction has not yet taken place, In 
knows himself to be the rector ; but I see not why that slxnid 
prevent his performing the ceremony." 

" I really am sorry, sir, very sorry to say anything which bit 
cause disappointment to any member of your family ; bat nr 
late son's promise to Mr. Norris, made, as I am aware, befbie 
that gentleman's marriage with your daughter, was but oao£- 
tional, and I regret to say that my son was very clearly of opinkt 
that the annexed conditions were not fulfilled." 

" I, too, Mrs. Wentworth, regret to remember that a person, 
whose last feelings appear to have been so exactly what ther 
ought to be, should for any interval, however short, have pe^ 
mitted himself to feel resentment against such a man aslMr. 
Norris. But, surely, those around nim have been greatly to 
blame in concealing from you what must have been calculatedto 
give you all the consolation the melancholy circumstances per* 
mit ; namely, that Mr. Wentworth, when aware that he could 
not survive, made a generous effort, almost with his last breath, 
to atone for the injustice into which some unfortunate misun* 
derstanding had led him." 

" Have the kindness to explain yourself, Mr. Worthington, 
for I do not at all know to what you allude," said the lady, with 
very unaffected curiosity. 

Sir. Worthington made no reply, but taking honest Philip** 
letter from his pocket, gave it into her hand. 

She read it with heightened colour and evident emotion, for 
which her kind-hearted companion felt more sympathy than she 
deserved from him, and again recurring to tne real consolation 
that might be found in dwelling upon the desirable change of 
mind that had evidently taken place, he added, — 

" To you, Mrs. Wentworth, this must be greatly more im- 
portant than any consequences arising &om the act itself." 

" The act itself, sir, as you call it," she replied, somewhat 
haughtily, *' can be of little importance to any one. You cannot 
be so little informed in matters of worldly business, as to fup- 
pose that words thus reported, and probably ill-understood, eaa 
convey property P" 

** I know not exactly how that may be, madam," answered 
the rector, mildly; "but these words, so reported, are qait« 
sufficient to give my daughter the pleasure of knowing what 
Were Mr. Wentworth's last wishes on the subject." 

** Mrs. Norris must be blessed with a very sanguine temper, 
sir, if she find them sufficient for the wishes we most presiou 
her to have formed on this subject." 

" It was of my dau{r;\iteT 'Wen\.>NCiTOQL\'v?%& v^^^kin^ ma'iOr 
^d not of Mrs. NorriB," Te^^edt\i^Tfic\.Qt. 
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[ beg your pardon, sir ; but we really do not seem to under- 
I each other. Tou can have no wish, I am sure, to keep 
a the dark about it, and I will therefore beg you to tell me 
ice if you are in possession of any will P" 
NT o, indeed, madam, I am not," he replied ; " if I had been, 
certainly you would have known it ere this." 
rs. Wentworth sighed at this extinction of her last hope ; 
igain recurring to the subject upon which she so naturally 
anxious, she said, "I must still, then, trouble you with 
) questions, Mr. Wentworth. If the words of my son, as 
rted by his valet, be not sufficient in law to dispose of the 
presentation, why should Mrs. Wentworth attach any par- 
ar value to them P" 

They would have given her pleasure," replied Mr. Wor- 
jton, "if for no other reason than because they prove 
; satisfactorily that at that last solemn moment he felt 
rds Mr. Norris with the kindness of a Christian. But to a 
I so sensitive as hers they will convey a conscientious satis- 
on to her first act of power which it would not have without 

Bfer first act of power P Of what act do you speak, sir P" 

rly demanded the lady. 

The act of presentation to the living of Oakton," replied 

Worthington. 

Four daughter, sirP The widow of my sonP Do you 

tose that she has the power of presenting to the living P" 

A.ssuredly, madam. There can be no doubt of it." 

I certainly was not aware of it. You probably allude to 

powers conferred by her settlement P" said Mrs. Went- 

h, wishing to conceal the entire ignorance in which her 

J son had thought proper to leave her on that subject. 

L do," concisely answered Mr. Worthington. 

lere was a settlement then. So much, at least, she had 

rived to learn ; and little as she cared for the welfare of 

ella, she was certainly better pleased that the credit of the 

e she bore should be supported by a jointured widow, 

by a butcher heir-at-law. Yet, still she was ignorant 
much upon which her future conduct to the young 
)W would depend. Disappointed in the very natural hope 
iheriting largely herself, she began to think that such a 
ee of intercourse as would look well in the eye of the 
d, with the widow of her son, would, if that widow were 
y left, be the most advantageous course she could pursue, 
oment brought all this home to her quick perception, and« 

the first very amiable tone she ever \ic»\«^^i \i:^T\. "^^^ 
! rector, she said, "I am a most 'WTC\i«^<5i^ \^'^«t^Tss?3 ^^'«. 
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V 

Mr. Worthin^n ; so much so, that my poor Marmadnke ooold 
never bear to talk to me on any subject connected witih nth 
technicalities. You will therefore do me a real kindness if joa 
will explain to me, as shortly as possible, what settlement m 
made on your dear girl, and what her projects are £<« tiie 
future ?" 

" To your last question, madam, I can ^ve no answer, do 
word in the least degree approaching the subject having beenu 
yet uttered by any one. For her settlement, it is easily stated; 
it consists of all the property within the parish of Oaktoo, 
amounting, by the present rental, to five thousand three has* 
dred and eighty pounds per annum, together with all person- 
alities of every kind whatsoever in and about the manor-hooBe 
of Oak Park." 

"For her life, sirP" said Mrs. Wentworth, drawin^r a long 
deep breath, wbich was, however, more like gaspmg than 
sighing. 

" No, madam, not for her life. The property is placed at her 
own disposal for ever." 

** A noble jointure !" exclaimed Mrs. "Wentworth, with feelings 
it would not be very easy to define. 

" It is so," replied the rector ; " it was too noble a provisi(m 
for a young person without fortune ; and so I told your son. 
Mrs. Wentworth, but his answer was, — * It is my pleasure, sir!' 
and to that I felt there was nothing to reply. This settlement, 
however, would have been more preposterous still, had not your 
son been young enough to calculate upon the probability of 
living as long as his wife, and of leaving a fanuly when he cued. 
Had their son lived, this property would have been my daogfa* 
ter's for her life only." 

At this moment, memory brought with inexorable distinetneii 
to the mind of Mrs. Wentworth the whole history of her pro- 
jects and her hopes for the removal of this despised young 
woman, and her own restoration to unrivalled influence over her 
son ; and for one short moment she felt the vanity of all humtn 
schemes as strongly as Napoleon could have done in the first boor 
of meditation on the rock of St. Helena. But it lasted no longer. 
A sort of desperate determination to begin again took its plue; 
to be, at a distance, on the best possible terms with the ndUy 
endowed young beauty, was one resolution ; to make the belt 
of her own good looks and her two thousand a year, wii 
another ; and to set ofi* to Bath on the following morning, wai 
the third. 

" Many thanks to you, iny dear sir," she said in accents of 

gentle melancholy sweetness. " I nvUI ikot ask to intrude mr 

presence on dear Isabella at t\nft m^wi^^'^j Tiiwatti^.v-^a^'A 
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ber I trust we shall meet again, and that she has my best wishes 
for her health and restored tranquillity." 

Mr. Worthington, wisely thinking that it was impossible the 
interview could end in better style, now rose and prepared to 
take his leave ; but Mrs. Wentworth, extending her hand, 
stopped him for a moment to say, — " I believe, dear sir, I ought 
to apologize to my daughter-in-law, for having thus unceremo- 
niously taken possession of her house ; but, of course, when I 
arrived, I knew not she was absent. May I depend upon your 
having the kindness to explain this P" 

" Certainly, madam," said the rector, bowing himself away, 
and heartily glad to escape &om an interview in which he felt 
that he had not listened to a word of truth from beginning to 
end. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

Thb weeks that immediately followed the interment of Mr» 
Wentworth were passed by his widow, not only in the most 
perfect seclusion, but with a restraint upon her words, and even 
upon her thoughts, so rigidly severe, that the happiest wife whom 
the sudden stroke of death ever bereaved of a beloved husband 
could hardly have exceeded it. 

Yet was there no shadow of hjrpocrisy in this. Isabella had a 
sort of conscientious dread of feeling too happy that perfectly 
tormented her. It was now that she was first fully made 
acquainted with the noble liberality of the provision her unfor- 
tunate husband had secured her ; for, much too giddy, and 
much too occupied by himself previously to her marriage, to 
give attention to anything so hateful as business, she only 
remembered her father's saying that '* Wentworth's proposals 
were extremely generous ;'* but had no definite idea whatever as 
to the nature of them. The discovery of the thoughtful kind* 
ness that had secured to her all the luxuries which his love had 
bestowed, together with the recollection of the many excellent 
traits of character he had displayed where his constitutional 
infirmity did not interfere, made her feel that not to mourn hi» 
sad and untimely death would prove her the most heartlesa 
wretch that ever existed. Even the exquisite delight with which 
she took the steps necessary for the mduction of the excellent 
Frederick Norris into the living was mixed in her tender con* 
science with remorse at the deep fee\m^ ot *Ys\^^^"a^Ass^ ^Sc^ 
remembered to have experienced "wldeii ^et Vxm^^sA \i».^As3s^ 
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ber, some six months before, that it was impossible 
ever think of giving it to him. 

" I never did him justice ! He never did justice t< 
said Isabella, and she wept because she feared her ov 
at feeling happy. 

Yet all her efforts were in vain; human naturi 
human nature still, and peace will find a welcome in 
let it come in what shape it will. She slept, with( 
what the morrow would bring forth — she waked, with 
her heart beat in apprehension of hearing her husb 
she listened to her mother, without wishing that she w 
in a whisper, lest Marmaduke might come and over! 
thing that should displease him — she heard her father 
laugh, without blushing at the thought of what ^ 
might think of it — she sat again beside her uncle Dai 
had done during all the happj portion of her life, an 
all her struggles to prevent it, she looked forward to h 
Charles's return from Oxford with such a renewal of ol 
and joy that had long seemed dead for ever and for e 
her, that she wept at that too, because the emotion ^ 
lightful for one in her situation to feel. 

Yet, spite of all these tears, her rest and appetite 
her soft cheek by degrees began to recover its roundm 
delicate tint, and her limbs the elasticity they had lost 

Could any of the class (alas ! too numerous) who, 
unchecked way to selfish passion, pride, or obstinac 
for those within the miserable circle of their influence t 
of all Heaven's choicest gifts — could any such have sec 
as she was before her husband's death, and six short w 
it, they would have received a lesson that might per 
been useful ; for certain it is, that not one in a thousand 
them have any notion of the terrible extent of their 
power. So much moral excellence is often joined 
fatal disease of mind, that could the obh'quity of self- 
which always attends it be remedied, much good woul 
tionably be the result. 

Though all the family, including the Oakton and 
members of it, watched the beloved Isabella closely, 
not one of them who so clearly comprehended the n 
discrepancy between her appearance and her dome 
Colonel Seaton. To the rest it occasioned considerab 
ness, and Mrs. Norris in particular, who tliought that 
her best, declared with tears to the assembled party, < 
when Isabella had retired early to bed, that she was < 
her spirits would never, never recover from the cffec 
she bad endured. 
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*' I am sure of this/' said Margaret, "because I remember so 
?ell of old, that if a sorrow occurred, though no one perhaps 
elt it so keenly as Isabella, no one could throw it off so soon ; 
md therefore, she added, " I am certain that her very nature 
B changed, and that she never will be herself again." 

"Margaret is right, quite right," said the mother, sighing 
leavily ; **yet, ought we not to be thankful for her improving 
Health P £ter life at least, dear creature, will be spared to us." 

" Yes, that is a comfort, to be sure ! " said the excellent Lucy ; 
'* but it is sad, too, to see that she never smiles without suddenly 
stopping, and then looking more grave than ever again/' 

" And no wonder either," sharply chimed in Miss Christina ; 
" you have only got to remember the man she has had to live 
with always, and the woman she has had to plague her some- 
times, in order to cease your wondering at her always beins 
ready to cry. I believe, in my heart, she would have hanged 
lierself long ago, had she inherited a little Clark spirit through 
my family ; and perhaps, indeed, the example I set her, upon one 
3r two occasions, might have helped her on a little ; but it is too 
ridiculous to hear you all making a wonder of her being sad and 
sorrowful. You might just as well wonder at my being studious. 
When one gets thoroughly into a habit, it is not easy to get out 
of it." 

"Something better still than the Clark spirit would have 
kept our Isabella from hanging herself, I hope," said Mr. 
Worthington ; " but I fear you are right as to the hopelessness 
of ever again seeing her gay and happy. The fountain of joy 
seems dncd up within her ; and I doubt if there be any second 
spring of that Ikind in our nature. You smile, uncle David P It 
moat be at my metaphor then, for you would hardly smile at 
Isabella's altered condition. A more melancholy theme than 
that, I think, can hardly be hit upon." 

But, notwithstanding this reproof, uncle David smiled again. 

"Not at your metaphor — ^1 smile not at your metaphor, 
Henry," said the old man ; "it is a pretty one, and, better still, 
it serves well to express what you mean. But, the fact is, I 
have the great happiness of believing you all wrong. Isabella's 
heart is not broken. The fountain of joy is not dried up. 
Though at this moment, I verily believe, so tender is her inno- 
cent conscience, that she would rather anticipate being unhappy 
to the end of her life, than fancy that she could ever rejoice at 
the blessed release from suffering that God has granted her. 
And, if I mistake not greatly, it is the very excess of her hap. 
piness that generates this fear. Depend upon it, we none of ^% 
Liow how much she has suffered, but we mvj ^xxft^*?^ \\. ^xoroi.'^^ 
withering condition o£ her frame "wlieii aVxe x«\?arBfc^Vi'Si&\^'^^ 
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the removal of the heavy chains that bound her produaa 
degree of happiness to wliich she dare not yield herself, lestkff 
conscience reproach her with ingratitude towards the uiibiii^ 
man who had no fault on earth but his miserable temper v 
his self-blown pride, and who assuredly proved himself no v^ 
gard in the provision made for her." j 

" God grant you may be right, uncle David ! " exdmmed I 
Margaret ; " and I do think that it is possible, for I can under- 
stand how the idea of rejoicing at Mr. Wentworth'e untimely 
death may bo repugnant to her. But how is this to he met? 
"What ought we to do in order to prove to her that she may be 
happy again, without being thereby guilty of any sin P " 

" Just do nothing, Margaret," replied the old man. " Leave 
her wholly and soldy to that nursing mother, Nature. When 
she has fair play, you may see how well and steadily she worlu. 
If the poet's elegant thought were true, and that poor IsabeUa'i 
* body thought,* as well as her mind, you would not see her, day 
by day, recovering her health and beauty, as yon do now. But 
as her real genuine feelings are all healthfully delightful, their 
effect is real too, whereas her pretty efforts not to enjoy too 
keenly, cannot deceive dame Nature, however much they may 
puzzle us. But let her alone, let her alone. It is very possible 
that she may never be so thoughtlessly merry again ; but she wiD 
not be the less happy for that." 

Uncle David's opinion upon all subjects on which he could be 
induced to speak them, was ever listened to, not only with 
respect, but often with an almost superstitious feeling of confi- 
dence that he was right ; and all he said now was too agreeable 
not to be received with a very confiding welcome; and they 
agreed implicitly to follow his advice, as to leaving her mind 
to recover its tone without remonstrance or interference of any 
kind. 

Fortunately it was impossible to step into such a property as 
that she had unexpectedly become possessed of, without the 
necessity of attending to business of various kinds, and the 
good sense of her father prevented his sparing her all the 
trouble he might, from believing that any exertion which ahe 
felt it her duty to make, would be entered upon willingly, and 
prove more salutary than any amusement in which she coiUd be 
Inrought to engage. 

The great difficulty was, to make her feel the necesaitf of 
returning to inhabit her own house ; it was evident, though she 
never cunvassed the subject, that she looked upon this as a 
measure that must ultimately take place ; because, when the 
servants, after very liberal treatment as to mourning and 
preaenta, oi&ied to remain in iYieVr i^«7et«i -^^A&^t^As&tstaaaiii 
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many, while she dismissed a few ; and when the housekeeper, 
ladj's-znaid, and butler took their departure, she expressed a 
hope that their places might be supplied without sending for 
Jjondon servants. Yet still, no allusion could be made to her 
exchanging the little dimity-room at the E«ctory for the blue 
silk apfurtment at the Park, without producing such an evident 
shrinking from the subject as to make it nearly impossible to 
pursue it. 

This feeling seemed to continue with so little appearance of 
becoming less, that even imcle David was at length brought to 
confess, that as, according to the fitness of things, it was desirable 
that the owner of the Oakton estate should reside at Oak Pai^k, 
and not at the Eectory of Abbot's Preston, it might be as 
well to do or say something that might lead to its coming 
to pass. 

" Nevertheless, it is not easy," observed the old man ; ** for, in 
this case, we can make use of no ordinary topics of persuasion. 
The more perfectly we could convince her that she would find 
great enjoyment there, the more she would fear to take posses- 
sion. Nay, to tell you the truth, the very circumstance of her 
appearing so averse to establishing herself amidst all the luxuries 
of her own home, leads me to think that she knows she should 
enjoy it exceedingly. Dear good little soul ! she must be, if 
possible, beguiled into thinking that it is her duty." 

** And so it is, in fact," replied her father ; " but how can wo 
set about making her understand it P It is not very easy to tell 
the dear creature whose presence, even in her state of sadness, 
has been the only enjoyment we have any of us tasted since she 
left us — it is not easy to tell her that we have all set our hearts 
upon her speedy departure, and that so very earnestly, that it is 
her bounden duty te comply." 

" It would not answer, if you did it, Henry," replied Colonel 
Seaton, " for she would only shake her head, and smile in perfect 
incredulity. No, you must talk te her about the poor people, 
and the great advantage it will be to them te have a family living 
at the mansion-house." 

" Family ! Oh, there's the rub," observed Mr. Worthington. 
" I dread for her the solitary stateliness of that great house. If 
Miss Christina could but obtain a seat in Parliament, I should 
recommend Lucy to go and live with her." 

" That might do tolerably well ; but as it may be some time 
before her election takes place, I think we must look about 
for something else. Don't you think, Hennr, if you were to 
examine the premises closely, that you. mWVit &A crQ^^^s«^fe"*^sr^^ 
great improyements which might be m«Aft Ssi^^i'^^^'^^'^^^^'^ 
OaktonP" 

T 2 
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** There would be no difficulty in that, I assure you. Frederw 
has made the very best of it ; yet, after all, it is, I am sorry to 
say, but a miserable house." 

"I reioice heartily to hear it," replied Colonel Seaton. ''Make 
this evident to the little patroness of the living, and see if moit 
of your doubts and difficulties about her future happiness, and 
the supporting properly the situation in which she is placed, do 
not vanish at once. For where in the world, I would beg to 
know, can poor Margaret and her husband, and the babe that is 
daily expected, I beheve, — where can they all find shelter, while 
the necessary repairs and alterations are going on, unless it 
should fortunately occur to Isabella that she might, perhaps, be 
able to find room for them in her house P " 

** I give you honour, xmcle David ! " exclaimed Mr. Worthing- 
ton, rubbing his hands with great glee. " This will do. I have 
no doubt whatever of it ; but to make it quite efiectual, nobody 
but ourselves must be aware that it is a plot." 

This was agreed to by the venerable projector, whose eye 
seemed to sparkle with renovated youth, as he meditated on 
the probable success of his scheme. 

"Isabella," said her father, on the following morning, "if the 
weather be not too warm to-day, I wish you would send over for 
the carriage, and drive your mother to Oakton. I wonder we 
heard nothing of them all day yesterday." 

" That is, at least, a proof that there is nothing the matter 
with Margaret," observed Mrs. Worthington; "for if there 
were, depend upon it, we should have seen Frederic. However, 
I should like the expedition very much." 

''And so shall I, mamma," said Isabella ; " if papa will ring the 
bell, we will send off for the carriage directly. 

It may be observed here, that Philip, Mr. Wentworth's late 
valet, was the only servant whose attendance Isabella had permit- 
ted since she had been in her father's house. Mr. Wentworth, 
like many others, showed infinitely less of his unhappy temper 
to his servants than he had done either to his mother or to his 
wife. This peculiarity, which all who have fallen in with such 
characters must have observed, arises probably from various 
causes. The most obvious appears to arise from the fact, that 
no servant is obliged to endure the humours of a master, nor 
ever will do so when they prove to be more than an equivalent 
to the advantages his service may offer ; and doubtless, it is 
the same train of reasoning, perhaps unconsciously pursued and 
acted upon, which invariably makes the wife, however well 
beloved, the principal victim ; for it is she only who can never 
escape. Father, mother, btotkeii^, %\%\ax^, i^^ , «^«a children, i/ 
the toment become intolerabVe, ^xidi Tei^c>Vn\Aniii\A i^v^^ij^Vst^ 
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and pitying friends to aid in, the separation necessary to their 
tranquiUity. Bat if a wife tries this, she is disgraced — may be, 
robbed of her children, if she have any, and can be but scantily 
and cantionsly supported by her friends, let her conduct have 
been ever so blameless. 

But to return to Philip. Though he could hardly be said to 
regret his master, for he felt at the very bottom of his honest heart 
the blessing which his death must prove eventually to his fault- 
less wife, he respected his memory, and was grateful for the 
liberal treatment with which his services had for many years 
been repaid. Isabella was in a great degree aware of this, and 
it was for this reason that she liked to have him near her. 
Another illustration of the feelings which seemed called upon, 
as it were, by herself, to struggle in her mind against the intoxi- 
cating change from slavery U> unbounded independence, from 
reprimands and reproaches as regular in their recurrence as the 
appearance of her daily meals, to one unvarying tone of partial 
love from all around, and from a wearing worry that ceased not, 
to a tranquillity as perfect as that of her own sweet nature : 
another illustration of these feelings might be found in her 
having declined the ojOfered services of her favourite Wilson, who, 
with Mrs. Norris's full permission and approval, desired to give 
up her place with her, to resume that which she had been so 
unjustly deprived of at the Park. • Isabella felt all the justness 
of her claim, and, moreover, knew that she could never find an 
attendant that she should like so Well, yet she refused to receive 
her — ^it would have been too like triumphing in the power she 
had gained by his death ; but, having mournfully shaken her 
head, and pronounced, ** No, Wilson, no, it cannot be 1 ** she 
bent forward and kissed the cheek of the disappointed girl, 
which not only healed the wound she had inflicted, but put her 
considerably more au fait of the feelings which produced 
the refusal, than the most elaborate explimation could have 
done. 

But while dwelling on the character of Isabella, we are forget- 
ting her story. Philip received his orders ; the carriage arrived ; 
and Mrs. Worthington and Isabella got into it. 

"Will you take me on the box, Isabella P " said her father 
suddenly, as if the thought had just struck him. 

" Dearest papa ! do you like that best P We can make room 
for you inside. But Mr. Worthington was on the box beside 
the coachman, almost before she had finished speaking, turning 
round to give her a smiling answer through the window, that 
recalled to her, with' a strange mixure of pleaaux^ «iA^^^<»**^siiK^ 
only time that he had ever made nae o? ^let <iMT«J5^<&'Viws^^- 

On reaching OakUm, they foimd "NLnc^^nX. iKt ^:«««^ ^^^' 
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thon&rli not ill enougli to justify, as she thought, her alanniig 
the family by sending for her mother ; hut it was ewdent ahe 
was \i^ry particularly rejoiced to see her ; and the three ladies nfc 
down together, as ladies do under such circumstances, finding 
maryellous consolation from the mere act of discussing thuir 
hopes and their fears. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Worthington made some excellent excuse for 
leading his son-in*law into Ms garden and round his house, and 
about and about, tiU, in the most natural manner in the world, 
he found means to convince him that the premises were in a Yerj 
dangerous state of disrepair, and that attention must instantly 
be paid to a certain portion of the roof, and a certain portion of 
the wall, and Heaven knows what besides, till returning to the 
parlour and communicating the alarm — though Mr. Norna 
would rather have run the risk of letting things remain for a few 
weeks longer — appeared decidedly the wisest thing that could be 
done. 

'* It is a monstrous lucky chance that brought me over here 
to-day," said Mr. Worthington, as he entered. "Don't be 
frightened, Margaret, but if care be not immediately taken to 
prevent it, the north side of your house will infallibly falL" 

" Good Heaven ! " exclaimed the three ladies at once. 

" Oh ! it must be propped by stout timbers on the outside," 

said Mr. Worthington, " and it is possible that the crash may 

be prevented till poor Margaret gets up again ; for dogdaya 

•though it be, it would not be particular!}^ desirable to have her 

dwelling laid open to the north while she is confined." 

" Let her come to us," said Mrs. Worthington, eagerly. 

*' 1^0, mamma ! " said Isabella, rising, and speaking, for the 
first time since her widowhood, with a tone approaching to 
independence. " Margaret must come to me. B^member the 
extreme convenience wife vicinity will give for bringing every- 
thing she may wish for. Mr. Norris will have the kindness to 
permit an opening being made directly from his garden into the 
shrubbery, through which books and linen, and whatever ve 
think necessary to be removed, can be carried into my house in 
a moment." (This was the first time Isabella had ever been heard 
to call it " my house.*') "Come with me, papa, will you," she con- 
tinued, with a degree of animation long a stranger to her manner, 
" and everything shall be ready for the whole family within aa 
hour. You will stay here, mamma, and help Mary Wilson to 
get all her things put together, and the carriage shall wait to 
bring you round. J?apa and I can contrive to make our way 
through the fence, I dare say ; it will save half an hour at least. 
Sow thsmkful I am that we WippeTiedL to oata^ Xa-^^^X "Q^^'t 
let her exert herself too much, in»mTn& V «^^ ^VYa.^\«t wsNKt v 
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hasty ki8s» slie hurried ont of the room, without waiting for an 
answer. 

"I will take the old man's word for a thousand pounds," 
thooght Mr. Worthington, as he followed her into the garden. 
** Let her have her own way, Norris," he whispered to his son- 
in-law, who accompanied him. "This exertion will do her 
incalculable good ! " 

" Grod grant it ! " replied Norris, while tears started to his 
eyes. " The idea of being useful to Margaret seems to have 
reoalled her to life and animation. Dear, land Isabella ! How 
mnst she have suffered while forced to keep us at arm's length 
as she has done ! " 

** No more of that, Fred, if you love her," replied the happy 
fa,iher in a low voice, and then, hastening to overtake the hasty 
atep of Isabella, he said — 

" Stop a moment, dear child. There is Giles round yonder„ 
let us call him and his axe, and he will make way for us in a 
moment." 

The man was summoned, and with two or three strokes of his 
stout arm an opening was made, which, though the sight of it 
made Isabella's heart leap with pleasure, it would have cost her 
many a remorseful struggle to have ordered in a common way. 
But now that Margaret's safety, perhaps her life, depended upon 
removing all obstacles to the power of passing rapidly from one 
house to the other, it was an act that could not admit of a single 
moment's doubt or delaj. 

Gh*eat was the astonishment of the diminished household at 
Oak Park, at seeing their mistress enter its doors for the first 
time since she had left them on receiving the news of her hus- 
band's death; and hardly giving herseu time to explain the 
urgency of the case, actively lending her personal assistance to 
the opening of windows and the minute examination of the 
rooms she intended for her sister's use. In the midst of this 
oocnpation, however, she stopped short, and taking her father 
aside, said to him, in no very steady voice, " Do you think, 
papa, that Margaret would dislike to use the rooms I 
used to occupy P If not, I would take these, I should like it 
better." 

Mr. Worthington understood her feelings in a moment ; and 
perceiving that this arrangement would remove an obstacle of 
perhaps no trifling importance, in her estimation, to her returning 
to her real home, he said gravely, and without afifeoting to mis- 
understand her, " You are very right, Isabella. This is natural 
feeling, and wisdom too. Let these pretty Tootoa^'e^ ^s^^?a.\a 
the south be yours for the future, dearest*, Wi^\«X.TSi^ q«^«^^ 
ixit of that ample lawn into a flLOwet-^fO^en \.o\^owsi.>«5^«»' 
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your windows. You used to think I had some skill in that line, 
will you trust mc with such an office P " 

She pressed his hand in very eloquent silence, and he felt tint 
another point was gained, and that she might soon be broogfat 
to amuse herself with alteraiions and improvements, for wluA 
the cold, stiff stateliness of the grounds immediately round the 
l^ouse offered sufficient opportunity. 

A house under the circumstances of Oak Park, with plenty of 
servants exceedingly desirous of retaining their places, does not 
take long, especially in the month of July, to get ready for the 
reception of a family ; and long before Mrs. Worthington and 
Margaret, with her packages, arrived in the carriage, the advanced 
party were ready to receive them. 

Delighted to see her sister restored to so mncli of her former 
animation, Mrs. iN'orris made no resistance to this sudden 
removal, though she certainly did hint to her mother that she 
doubted if it were necessary. 

** Whether it be or not, Margaret," replied Mrs. Worthington, 
" two things are certain, and either would be sufficient, I think, 
to reconcile you to this sudden change of abode. The first is, the 
miserable anxiety wc should all be in, after the idea of danger 
was once suggested, if you remained there during your confine- 
ment ; and the other may be found in the obvious advantage of 
the excitement and exertion to Isabella." 

" I am more than reconciled, I am delighted at it," rephed 
Margaret. ** Dearest Isabella ! " she continued, " it is, inoeed, 
deligntful to see her come back again, as it were, to her sweet 
self — forgetting sorrow, sickness, and everything else, the moment 
she thinks she can be useful." 

But notwithstanding the perfect resignation of Mrs. Korris to 
her sudden change of quarters, the bustle probably somewhat 
hastened her hour of trial, for she was the mother of a little girl 
before midnight. 

No young mother awakens from her first sleep, after such an 
event, without feeling for the moment almost astounded at the 
changS that has come over her ; but much stronger was this sen- 
sation in Mrs. Norris, who not only opened ner eyes for the 
first time upon a treasure that seemed greater to her in value 
than all that the universe had ever before contained, but she saw 
it and herself surrounded with objects very nearly as unwonted, 
as if the whole business were the work of enchantment. In these 
first hours of maternity, everything — ^if happily the health of 
both the parties so deliciously introduced to each other be 
good — everything appears couleur de rose ; and though I do not 
mean to assert that the \>\ue B.Wk Yi«iXi^ii^% ^t '^^^taxeVs bed 
looked like pink to ber e^es, \t \b cetV»\ii^iStta^.\\ift\isv«i;^«e«^ 
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splendour amidst which her infant was born amnsed her fancy, 
and in no degree lessened her happiness. 

As to Isabella, she seemed to have entered upon a new state 
of being. Her warm heart poured out its long arrears of affection 
upon Margaret with a fulness of contentment that she had never 
expected to feel again. Nor could any arrangement of circum- 
stances have been possibly devised which could so safely have 
permitted her indulging these feelings, untormented by the bug- 
bear which had hitherto haunted her in the shape of terror lest 
she should find herself rejoicing at her husband's death. For 
would not Margaret's safety — would not the health and vigour of 
her precious babe, have been cause of joy under any circum- 
stances P And if she did feel delight unspeakable in ministering 
to her comforts and in seeing her surrounded by all the ingeni- 
ous devices which wealth invents to turn the room of an invalid 
into a palace of luxury, her heart did not reproach her for it, and 
she permitted herself to be happy without remorse. 

Meanwhile it cannot be denied that Colonel Seaton enjoyed a 
very considerable degree of triumph, from the agreeable accounts 
brought him by all parties respecting the two sisters. "Though 
I served a good many years in the army, Henry," said he to ms 
nephew when they found themselves alone, " this is the first time 
I nave acted as general, and I must say that I think their 
Majesties (I have served them) had a great loss from not having 
tried my talents in that line." 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

It was not long before the veteran gave another proof of his 
intimate knowledge of Isabella's heart. " Henry," said he, when 
his great-grand niece was ten days old, " I want you to borrow 
Isabella's carriage for me. I should have been sadly put to it to 
find an excuse for entering the house I have so sturdily avoided, 
had not this happy-starred little one come to help me. Isabella 
would have trembled and turned pale from some fanciful notion 
tiiiat I was making holiday for joy that her tyrant was removed. 
But I may want to see this new flttle Norris, you know, without 
the slightest afiront to the memory of the late magnificent Mar- 
maduke. Will you undertake to communicate this wish to her P " 

"Yes ; and it shall be done skilfully," replied Mr. Worthing- 
ton. "I begin to understand her as well «a ^qpql ^<2>% "«^, 
between us, I think we shall contrive to Tn!MiQi\s;sx^\iSi^*\ss^» ^ 
very eomfortMe degree of happineBS.** 
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Notwithstanding the message was given, however, with nwj 
proper degree of emphasis on uncle David's wish to see his grat> 
grand niece, Isabella did not receive it without emotion. She 
remembered, and for a few moments very painfully, all she hH 
suJBfered from not seeing that dear imole there before ; bat her 
father stood before her, awaiting her commands about the <9ff- 
riage, and, shocked at perceiving this, she threw her arms abovt 1 
him, exclaiming, *' Forgive me, dear papal but is it a question 
whether I shall be glad to see uncle David here P Oh, papa ! yon 
both of you know how to answer it." 

There was, perhaps, some little feeling of embarrassment on 
both sides, when Colonel Seaton for the &n9t time greeted her in 
her own noble mansion. The reason why he had never done 90 
before could not be quite forgotten by either. But if the em* 
barrassment was mutual, so was the pleasure also ; and thou|^ 
tears were in the eyes of Isabella, as the old man pressed her to 
his heart, she had, perhaps, never found it more dimeult to araid 
blessing her freedom than at that moment. 

The first visit of Miss Christina was considerably less touch- 
ing ; but it might not, perhaps, have been without its nse u an 
antidote, for on this occasion, instead of being overwhelmed by 
the happiness of freely receiving those she loved, Mrs. Went- 
worth had to make some ejOfort before the feeling was conqacred 
which tempted her to say that she would never receive her at 
all. The history of her incursion into the library before Mr. 
Wentworth had been dead a week, had found its way to her ; 
and his mother could scarcely have felt more indignant at it than 
did his widow. Luckily for Miss Christina, however, the gentle, 
kind-hearted Lucy followed her into the room ; and the sight of 
the timid look of happiness which her features wore, seeming to 
ask forgiveness for the pleasure that sparkled in her eyes, m^t 
have sufficed to quench every harsh feeling in a sterner spirit 
than Isabella's. Neither the care of the nursery, however, nor 
the happiness of feeling herself surrounded by her family, oon- 
atituted the only sources which contributed to render Colonel 
Seaton*s device successful. Though, perhaps, neither more nor 
less aware of the advantages which wealth brings than the gene- 
rality of her fbllow-creaturcs, Isabella had not yet leamed to 
avail herself of them without something like repugnance, lest 
any feeling approaching to ostentation might seem to be the 
result of it ; out, as patroness of the living, it was her duty to 
take care that a gentlemanlike and perfectly comfortable resi- 
dence should be attached to it ; and, as the sister of Margaret, 
it became her greatest delight to plan, and give orders for the 
■erection of the very pretWcBti TQ.aTV8A.oT\. \\i»x c^«t ^^^a built 
for the purpose. Before "M.to. TSotto -ww^ ^^«ttD:\\XA^ \ft^e»^ 



) bouse and walk out to that part of the ^rubbery wbiob, 
ig ere she reached it, had been made to communicate by 
wicket with her own flower-garden, the rickety old Par- 
lage bad been levelled to the ground, and the foundations of 
) new one sufficiently traced to permit her judging, in some 
ipree, of the contrast to it that would be offered by that about 
be erected. 

Prom that time there was no danger of Isabella's relapsing 
her into bad health or bad spirits ; every day was marked by 
) progress of this work of love, and she might be seen from 
?lj morn till dewy eve, with no other protection than her 
rasol, standing in Mr. Norris's garden, now fixing the site of a 
henhouse, now eagerly watching the progress of the walls, and 
w suggesting to the young rector various improvements for his 
rden, for which a slice of her own shrubberies on one side, and 
ew acres of pasture from the park on another, certainly offered 
sat facilities, 

Et was in the midst of this recovered happiness, that Charles 
brthington made his first appearance at home in the character 
an Oxonian ; and happy was it for him, and perhaps for all 
rties, that he did not see his widowed sister during the period 
tea the sudden change in her circumstances had made her 
pear sometimes like one stunned and incapable of feeling 
ything, and at others, trembling with all the nervousness of 
lit, at discovering that the event which decency and gratitude 
ould have made her deplore, was, in fact, the source of reno- 
ted health and returning happiness. 

BLad Charles seen her thus, mterpreting the symptoms, per- 
ps, with less acuteness than his venerable uncle had done, he 
mid have felt all the burning indignation he had conceived 
ainst her unfortunate husband revive ; and so certainly would 
I ardent nature have betrayed what he felt, that very painful 
monstrances would have been sure to follow. But now his 
ming seemed to add the onlv charm wanting to complete the 
ppiness of her existence; and shunning with something a little 
:e superstitious care all allusion to guitars and serenades, she 
ntured to indulge herself almost as freely as in days of yore, 
listening to his stories, lau^iing at his fun, and in being his 
at, as she ever was his dearest, listener. 



Thus passed the summer, autumn, winter, till the spring came 
and again, and displayed the parsonage house ready for its 
lishing, when the weather should be dty exiovsL^ \a ^^-otooct^ 
)on the ornamental labours of painting and. ^«.^€cvsl^. 
The Norriaea and their pretty baby stVXlL TosAa ^5«sX» ^"i *<»» 
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Oak Park family ; and Isabella was still happv, because itfll 
occupied with tliem, and still actively employed in prepating 
for their fature comfort. Their country friends and ne^ 
hours, too, from the noble owner of Lymcot Castle to ^ 
unpresuming spinster daughters of a former curate in the village, 
had all by this time discovered that Oak Park was no Icmger 
guarded by dragons, either male or female ; and that instead of 
being, as formerly, the gloomy retreat of pride, it had become a i 
very model of unostentatious elegance and friendly hospitalitT. | 
But the time was now fast approaching when the liappy-minded 
Frederic and his charming wife must take possession of their 
own mansion! The summer had again worn away ; every room, 
with its quiet but elegant furniture, seemed to ask for an inha- 
bitant ; Isabella had indulged herself to the very utmost stretch 
of her fancy in adding comfort upon comfort, till it seemed 
cruel to keep the active notable Margaret from entering upon 
the enjoyment of it ; yet still Isabella declared that it comd not 
yet be quite finished — it could not yet be quite aired — and, in 
short, continued to delay their departure till Mr. NomB, feeling 
that the movement must be made, promised, without oonsnltio^ 
Isabella, that he would give a harvest-home sapper to his 
labourers in the new rectory kitchen, when the haymaking of 
his glebe should be completed. After this arrangement was 
made, it was communicated to Isabella; and, perfect as her 
health had now become, she turned pale on hearing it The 
idea of losing her dear companions, close as their mansion was, 
had something terrible in it ; and for a moment she closed her 
eyes, and fancied herself alone, amidst a dozen servants, in that 
vast house, which could not fail, when no longer cheered by the 
society she had so vividly enjoyed, to brinff before her all the 
misery she had suffered there. But she felt this was a selfish 
sorrow, and she shook it from her, resolutely determined not to 
destroy the happiness she had so earnestly studied to promote, 
by making Margaret and her husband feel that, in order to repsj 
her kindness, they must determine never to enjoy it. 

Thus strengthened, she bore the melancholy business of see- 
ing her beloved guests dislodged, better than any one ezpeeted, 
and no one guessed that she spent half the night that preceded 
it in tears. They dined together for the last time as one family; 
and when the baby's bedtime approached, " the flitting " took 
place in the most primitive manner possible, Norris offering his 
arm to his wife and her sister, the nursemaid bearing the child, 
Mary Wilson the pap-dish, and Giles following after wifch the 
cradle on his shoulders. But ere they had proceeded a dosea 
stepB, Isabella desired to c\ian^e \ke\m« ol tx!a.t<^\^t\&i3^ she 
» little doubted hex power to coTWct%e «a \JaB^ ^«i^v ^^^j^-^ifc 
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,j^ eany the baby/' she said ; " she will not be so nearly my own 
^ amon loDffer." 

^ ArriTed in the garden, its improved beauty, its exquisite neat- 
ness, the elegant aspect of the beautiful little mansion, the tea- 
^ table spread in the cool verandah, all presented the idea of a 
' home so every way delightful, that Isabella's heart smote her 
1. for wishing to keep them from it. 

" Qod bless you, dearest, dearest Margaret," she said, placing 
the child in her arms. ** Spite of all our care, you will still have 
to torn about and about, before you will feel yourself settled ; 
just like your cat here, that Wilson is so carefully conveying 
under her shawl. Grod bless you both ; Grod bless you all ! I 
will not stay now ; but ^ou shall come and call for me to-morrow, 
and we will examine mto all the contrivances of the nursery 
when it is inhabited, and see how they answer." 

All this was uttered in a voice that was intended to be cheer- 
ful; but when the last good night should have been uttered, 
tears came instead to the eyes of both sisters ; and Mr. Norris 
wisely took Isabella's arm, leading her ojOf into a part of his 
newly-made garden, for the purpose of showing her some- 
thing that flourished particularly there, and also of pouring 
out, in a few energetic words, the gratitude he felt for all her 
kindness. 

"And how am I to thank you, dearest Frederic," said she, 
** for all you have been to me P We must not talk of gratitude ; 
for if we do, mine will, or ought, so completely to overpower 
yours, that I shall not hear a word you say. JBut come, dear 
friend, you shall open the dear wicket for me, to wluch I 
look for most of my future happiness, and then go back to 
Margaret." 

Mx. Norris knew it must be done ; so leading her in silence 
to the little gate, he kissed her hand and left her. 

Among the thousand and one proofs of thoughtful kindness 
which Isabella had placed in and about the Parsonage, was a low 
double-bodied phaeton, which, by the help of a pair of very 
beautiful ponies now standing ready in the new stalls prepared 
for them, was intended to convey the new rector and his family, 
whenever they might chance to prefer it to the using her car- 
riage. To put these pretty ponies on their mettle seemed to be 
Mr. Norris s first object on taking possession of his premises ; 
for after saying a word in passing to his wife, he summoned 
Giles to the stable, where they contrived between them, without 
the slightest loss of time, to harness them to the carriage, and 
then set off with them by a cross-road, now per&^slV^ ts^^sms^&sss^- 
ized by harvest carts, as fast as they could. co\i^«ii\^T^^ %^* 

Within twenty zninntes, howeTeXtlie gwe \!bftm.\st«tJ^'^wsts 
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the door of the Misses Clark, at Appleton; and calling t» ike 
juvenile factotum, who happened this time to be engaged too 
near the gate to escape, he left his panting coursers in his ohage, 
and made his way without ceremony to the spinsters* paikn. 
Luckily for Mr. I^orris, Miss Christina was at that momo^ 
wooing the muse of political economy (if there be such an old 
lady) in a sort of avenue of stunted pollards at the back of tke 
house, while Miss Lucy was plying her unwearied needle on tk 
delineation of a macaw of most brilliant plumage, intended &k 
the decoration of a screen in Margaret's drawing-room. 

"Dear me, Mr. Norris! how kind of you!" began Mi« 
Lucy, deliberately laying aside her work, the better to enjoy a 
little chat with him. " Do sit down. How very kind of you 
this " 

** My dear Miss Lucy," interrupted 'NoniB, " the questicm 
now is about pour kindness, and as I know you are the veiy 
kindest person in the world, I am come to take you away Trith 
me to Oak Park. We have just left Mrs. Wentworth alone for 
the first time ; and though she will be sure to hear our voieet 
under her window very nearly as early as the lark above them, 
I think you would save her from an hour or two of painfiil 
meditation, if you would pack up your nightcap and ccmc back 
with me." 

" I shall be ready in half a moment," replied Lucy, crammiiif: 
her worsteds into a bag with the greatest rapidity; "I will 
only stay to put on my bonnet — only there's sister GhristiDS, 
she must be told." 

" Where is Miss Christina P " said Norris. 

"Walking in the avenue," replied Miss Lucy; "I hope shf 
will not keep me very long." 

" If you will put on your bonnet. Miss Lucy, I will speak to 
Miss Christina, and then meet you at the front door in half a 
moment." 

With a very well pleased acquiescence in this arrangement 
Miss Lucy ran upstairs, while Mr. Norris found his way to tbe 
avenue.; and as it was generally agreed throughout the familj 
that no one managed Miss Christina so well as himself, he ven- 
tured without any circumlocution to announce that he was going 
to run away with her sister for — ^he did not exactly know hov 
long. 

"Don't come here quizzing and talking nonsense, Fredene 
Norris," was the reply ; " for I am deeply engaged at to 
moment." 

The young man assumed an air of grave respect, and replioi 

''Then I will not intetTunt -^oxi ioT «&. VQ&\.^\^i^ but exploi 

eFerythin^ another "tame •, wdA ^uXXNsk!^ Vm& %i^s8t\i^\fiftY^V 
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hat no more words must be spoken, he crept away as if 
:hat the very movement of the leaves might disturb her. 
delighted at this attention, and muttering that nobody 
ood her so well as Frederic Norris, the little lady nodded, 
Id never after scold with any ^eat degree of perseverance 
mt of Miss Lucy's elopement. 

ing could have been more judicious than this manoouvre 
)art of Mr. Norris. On arriviug at Oak Park, they found 
y mistress listlessly sitting before her tea-table, a volume 
speare beside the tea-tray on one side, and her fair arm 
ing her head on the other. 

the spirits of Isabella never been crushed and broken 
ly two years of incessant suffering, she would not have 
runk from companionship with herself. The time had 
hen, despite her lively spirits, she had been heard to 

(and truly) that a walk in the meadows, quite, quite 
vsiB one of the greatest pleasures in the world. She 
0, with as much steady perseverance as a mouse nibbles 
5, and when thus employed, best loved to be alone ; but 
er husband's death, that innate independent fund of 
mt which every healthy intelligent human being has 
lim, was no longer at her command, and the thoughtful 
s of jNi orris upon this occasion was almost as useful as if 
een exerted to prevent a child from being left alone with 
knife. 
,e drawing-room door opened, Isabella raised her eyes, 

tone in which she exclaimed " Aunt Lucy I " was suf- 
)ayment to him for the self-denial he had shown in for- 
bis Margaret, at the very moment of seeing her for the 
le in possession of such a home as he deemed worthy 

and to Lucy it conveyed the assurance that she had 
lite right this time, in not caring for what Christina 

iric Norris let them embrace, and playfully bending his 
sscd the hand of Isabella, nodded a farewell to the com* 
)f his drive, and then left them. 

y be doubted if Miss Lucy ever felt so perfectly happy 
iuring the whole course of her life. The very fact that 

been brought there to be of service to Isabella, was of 
lite enough to elevate her to an extraordinary pitch of 
ss ; but in addition to this she felt, without the check of 
1 or imaginary drawbacks, the comfort of seeing the 
whom her family had mourned as worse than dead, still 
ded with the splendour they had been all taught to 

but freed from the tonae&tox "wlao \«A. ^^oXiv^^^ \.^ 
all Ju0;gald into dsoM. 
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Had Isabella stadied her happ^ countenance yery aoenni^ 
she might have seen all this, which would have been a p^i 
it would have instantly changed the current of her own thoiA 
from what was very cheerful to what was Tory sad ; ball 
tunately she was occupied in attending to her neglected ten 
and saw nothing but that dear aunt Lucy seemed delighted 
be with her. 

When the tea-tray was removed, and the windows closed, 
embroidery and the worsted bag were brought forward, pro? 
that they were to be very snug and very comfortable. 

" How long it is, Isabella, since I have heard you read I " i 
Miss Lucy. " How I did use to love it ! " 

"Shall I read to you now, aunt LucyP" said Isabe 
cheerfully. 

" Will you P Oh, what a treat ! " 

" And what shall it be P " 

" Some play or other, of course. But let it be someU 
<lfoll, Isabella, I have not had a hearty laugh I don't ki 
when." 

Isabella thought for a moment, and tben stepped to om 
those pretty contrivances by which drawing-room omame 
have been converted into repositories for poetry, the drama, \ 
romance; and selected thence a volume that contained "! 
Itivals ;" and it was certainly not within the memory of i 
that the walls of that elegant apartment had echoed 
such peals of hearty laughter as Mrs. Malaprop drew fi 
Miss Lucy. 

Of all the materials for happiness with which the boimte 
Givei* of all good has furnished us, the power of giving pleas 
to others is perhaps the one that is the most sure never to 
the employer of it. Never perhaps had Isabella felt hap| 
than during this evening ; it was the first time the simple-noni 
affectionate Lucy had been domesticated with her, and tfa 
was such an mnocent air of keen enjoyment of everything 1 
bella did and said to please her, that it must have beei 
far different temper from her own that could have failed 
rejoice in such power. The spinsters of Apple ton dined eai 
and the cold chicken, the peaches, and tne iBhine wine t 
followed the lecture, were by no means thrown away ; nor ' 
it till the timepiece had uttered twelve golden notes to 
" good-night," that ihey took heed of its warnings, and separai 

Tar different was the next morning meetin? on the lawn, fi 

what it would have been had not aunt Lucy iniared it ; and wl 

after a gay hour spent in looking at the Norrises' beaut 

lionse, and ''their moBtinte\\i^eTi\>\\lVX& ^\^\v».t«v«r was boi 

and their flowers, aixd t\ieivc o\i\OtcM^ wA ^«ai ^^rsuvk%^ 
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p^ llieir haystack, the parties divided for their separate breakfasts ; 
j^ the having to make aunt Luc^ particularly happy and comfort- 

r^j^ Me again being a perfect antidote to the sadness which might 

"^^ otherwise have been Isabella's companion. 

^ While at breakfast, the postbag, which, excepting for the 

ly, newspaper, would now have been almost an idle ceremony, 

"^ ' was, as usual, presented to Isabella, who opened it chiefly to 
give her companion an opportunity of knowing what names that 
^e never heard of before were joined in wedlock, and the 

■^ like. 

!~", Considerably to her surprise, a letter also ajjpeared ; and her 

' first glance at the address showed her that it was from Mrs. 

T Wentworth. It was above a year since she had been last so 

** honoured; and then the epistle only contained a polite, and 
indeed rather cordial, approval of the magnificent monument 
which had been since erected in Oakton church, and which she 

^ had seen at the sculptor's. 

r The present despatch was in an equally gracious, but less 
melancholy tone, expressing the deep interest she must ever feel 
in Isabella, and proposing, if perfectly convenient, to pay her a 
visit of a day or two, both for the pleasure of seeing her, and for 
the melancholy satisfaction of looking once again upon dear Oak 
Park. 

This intimation, which was perfectly unexpected, was not 
received without considerable emotion. Whatever struggles 
with herself Isabella might have had concerning her feelings 
towards her husband, none existed, nor ever did exist after her 
marriage, about those she entertained for his mother. She dis- 
liked her heartily, and stood exactly in that sort of awe of her 
and her finery, and airs of all sorts, which was best calculated to 
destroy her comfort in every way so long as she might please 
to stay. 

Had this been all, however, — ^had the annoyance only consisted 
in what finer ladies would have called " a bore," Isabella would 
have submitted to it with the most perfect resignation ; but there 
was, moreover, much embarrassment as to me manner of her 
reception. To obtrude the society of her own family, for whom 
sherhad unvaryingly manifested such unequivocal contempt, was 
oat of the question ; neither was the idea of passing some days 
tete'h-tSte with a woman who had (almost without an attempt to 
conceal it from her) exerted herself to the utmost to make her 
appear contemptible in the eyes of her husband, a much more 
agreeable plan. 

She had handed the letter, as soon as she had read it, to heic 
companion ; and, though without muck \iO^^ >Ot«X. "^^ ^\55^^ 
liucy could help her, she watched Vxex V\iio\x!^ ^^ <^^n5?2qS^ 
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written, highly scented page, and then exclaimed, " Whati 
world shall I do with her, aunt Lucy ? " 

" Do anything but invite any of us to meet her, for thi 
would consider quite as an afifront," replied Miss Lucy. 

** Then must I sit and talk to her iete-a-tSte, all the tin 
stays P " said Isabella, almost shuddering. 

" Ko, indeed, my dear, I should do no such thing." 

" Then what would you do P " 

'* I should just invite as many of the finest people tha 
know as would make up a small party ; but they must all 
far enough to sleep here. You know the Harebys never r 
— ^nor my Lord Morrison and his sister, from what's its ] 
castle : and so, you know, they'd be here at breakfast, ai 
day too, if you'll ask them to stay over. That's what I al 
do, Isabella ; and she could not help being very much oblig 
you, as those sort of people were the only ones she ever < 
to see, you know — not but what, by all Margaret Norris tell 
there was not one among them that did not dislike her; — but 
you know, is no business of yours; and so that's what I shod 

" And that is exactly what I will do, aunt Lucy," replied 
bella, holding out her hand in token of gratitude for the con 
which had at once more than half cured her annoyance ; ' 
there is one thing more you can do for me, and if you will i 
to it, my troubles will be all over for the present." 

" What is that, Isabella P " said Lucy, greatly delighted. 

"Will you stand by me, dear aunt, throughout the ti 
business P Will you consent to stay with me P " 

" I ! my dearP I, of all people in the world ! Why, my 
Isabella, if she does not recollect me, which, most likely, 
will not, for I never spoke to her in my life, I should not 1 
all surprised if she stared at me, and asked if I were ; 
mantua-maker." 

"And if she does, aunt Lucy, I will reply, *No, ma'am; 
lady is a grand-daughter to Sir Edward Harding,' and yoo 
see the porcupine-quills of her impertinence settle thcmw 
down till she becomes as smooth as a dove. Make no i 
objections, aunt Lucy. Indeed I must have you." 

" I would do more than that to please you, Isabella ; bi 
you know," she continued with a very youthftil and ingen 
blush, " I cannot understand why you should fix upon m 
should have thought your pretty, elegant-looking sister 1 
garet would have done so much better." 

" No, aunt Lucy, she would not — and, besides, I bdieva 

are the only one of the family that she has never been rode 

thorcfore, you are the only onel cssi l^Ve tl^e Ubertv of aski 
# # » * % ■* % 
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When the next-door neighbours met again, the Korrises were 
astonished to £nd what a vast deal of important business had 
been got through by IsabeUa and her aunt in the intervaL Mrs. 
Wentworth's letter had been received and answered; sundry 
invitations sent out ; a voluminous work on Pohtieal Economy, 
and another on the Nature of Parliaments, picked out from the 
library, and conveyed by Miss Lucy and Isabella to Appleton, 
where they obtained with little difficulty, in return, a gracious 
permission from Miss Christina for the prolonged absence of her 
too meekly submissive sister ; and, into the bargain, they had 
. made a morning visit at Abbot's Preston on their return, to tell 
the family there of the unexpected guest who was about to 
arrive, and of all that was going forward in consequence. 

Miss Lucy's plan proved eminently suoeessful, in all wa]^ ; 
for Mrs. Wentworth senior declared herself much gratified by 
the attention which had brought to meet her the only people 
she really cared about in the neighbourhood. Lord Morrison 
and his agreeable ^sister. Miss Cately, agreed to pass a week at 
the Park, so that no moment of the Ute^a-Ute intercourse so 
much dreaded took place; and, moreover, the dinner-parties, 
which were skilfully made to vary every day of her stay, were 

given in a style of such very satisfactory elegance, that she was 
eard, in addressing the guests, to speak of the fair mistress of 
the mansion, as ** my daughter " with rather ostentatious fre- 
quency. 

Things went so well, indeed, that Isabella found no occasion 
to refer to Miss Lucy's grandfather ; but that, perhaps, might be 
principally owing to the very cordial hand-shaking which took 
place Detween her and the honourable Miss Cately ; but, 'what 
was -perhaps more extraordinary still, Mrs. Wentworth mother 
actually condescended to inquire for the family of Mrs. Weot- 
worth daughter t and declared that she should be most happy to 
see them. But her sincerity on this point was not put to4die 
test, as they all took especial care not to come near her. 

The '* day or two " naving extended themselves to six, Mrs. 
Wentworth departed, so perfectly satisfied with her visit as not 
only to hint at repeating it, but to bestow a most cordial invita- 
tion upon her daughter-in-law in return, which, much as it 
surprised Isabella, was perfectly sincere. The cause of all this 
may be told in very few words. Mrs. Wentworth senior, not- 
withstanding her milliner's bill had amounted during the iast 
year and a half to the sum of five hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds thirteen and sixpence, had not found any titled individual 
inclined to petition for her still fair hand, excentt^o^'^Vs^^^^s'QisL 
gain so veiy much more by the bar^avci >i\i«iv\i«t^'^1, ^-bS^ ^?^*^ 
mature conBidentioik, she declined to V)e «o «x:^efi»vi'^l «nw3-\oAfaw 

z 2 
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It was soon after the last of these adventures, that Mrs. "We 
worth chanced to hear it asserted at a dinner-party, that L 
Morrison only waited for the expiration of young Mrs. W« 
worth's second year of widowhood to propose to her. 

Now the next hest thing to being married to a lord hen 
would be, she thought, the having a person she could speak o 
"my daughter," married to one. Thence arose the ami; 

Proposal of making Isabella a visit ; and, naturally confirme 
er belief of Lord Morrison's intentions by the friendly tern 
was evident the families were upon, the invitation to ha 
return was sure to follow. 

Though the period of her stay had passed off (thanks to a 
Lucy) with infinitely less annoyance tnan had been anticipa 
her departure was nevertheless exceedingly welcome ; for t] 
was a genuine truth and simple sincerity in the characte 
Isabella, which rendered the task of receiving her exceedii 
irksome. Her visit, however, had done good, for it had e; 
tually broken into the solitude which was naturally felt as p 
liarly painful after the breaking up of the domestic circle wl 
the Norrises had formed around her, and which, from the ac 
kindness it had called upon her to exert within its precinctB, 
80 thoroughly reconciled her to her home. 
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FuEBLY inventive as Grossip often is, it does sometimes hap; 
that her voice speaks truth. Three months before Isabdla '. 
been two years a widow. Lord Morrison did propose to her, i 
that in a manner so expressive of passionate affection, anc 
magnificently liberal in respect to settlements, as to leave 
doubt of his being induced to do so by genuine attachment 
herself, and not for the beatix yeux de sa cassette, which 
circumstances might, in many cases, have rendered sufficiei 
probable. 

The effect of this perfectly imexpected proposal on Isab 
was singular. Lord Morrison was a man whose affection t 
esteem might have gratified .the feelings of any woman, i 
Isabella was quite aware of it ; but the idea — the mere a 
^estion .of the possibility of her ever marrying again, threw 
mto an agitation that made her turn pale and tremble fi 
head to foot. 

It happened that her motlaer nv«a %vVX!m^^\\.V!L Vei at the i 
ment; and as the emotion "was Toxxa^i v>o ^a^«tWi \ft \sfc • 
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sealed^ it followed that the letter could not be concealed 
3ither. 

** Gracious Heaven !" exclaimed Mrs. Worthington, gazinfsf at 
her as she read ; ** What news can that letter convey, my childy 
t;o affect you thus? Tell me, Isabella, at once. Something 
berrible has happened somewhere, I am very sure.'* 

"No, mamma, no," said Isabella, folding up the letter; 
' there is nothing the matter." 

" You used to boast that you had no secrets from me," said 
iier mother, looking vexed and anxious ; '' but those days are 
3ver, Isabella?" 

" No, mamma, no," reiterated Isabella ; " those dear days are 
not over ; yet I would rather you should not see this letter. I 
think it would be ungenerous to show it." 

' Do nothing ungenerous, Isabella," replied Mrs. Worthing- 
ton ; " I will endeavour to forget it." 

But there was no mistaking the restless uneasv look that 
remained on her mother's countenance ; and, unable to endure 
the inflicting any species of pain where she had already caused 
so much, she put Lord MTorrison's letter into her mother's 
[lands, saying,— 

" Let it be talked about as little as possible, mamma." 

The letter took not long to read ; but considerably before it 
WAS fl Dished, every trace of uneasiness had completely passed 
siway from the countenance of Mrs. Worthington, and was suc- 
ceedied by a very diflferent expression. 

" A very flattering letter, this, Isabella," said she ; " and it is 
difficult to believe that you can receive it unfavourably. It 
shall not be talked of, dearest, at present ; you are quite right 
in that, as it is probable you will wish another three months to 
elapse before — ^before anything happens in consequence of it. But 
from your agitation, my love, I presume it was not imexpected." 

" Indeed, indeed, it was !" replied Isabella eagerly. " The 
possibility of such a thing never suggested itself to me, or, most 
sorely, I should not have acted as I nave done." 

'* Mow so, dearest P what can you have done which this noble 
proposal can make you repent P" 

" I have, it may be, encouraged the belief that it would be 
accepted," replied Isabella, mournfully ; " and for the world I 
would not have done so, had I foreseen it." 

"Then you do not intend to accept it, Isabella?" said her 
mother, endeavouring to speak as if she were neither disap- 
pointed nor surprised. 

" Acce pt it !" cried Iscbella, with a shudder \ " OV^Ta»xow»»^* 

Mrs. Worthington was not slow in com'^:tf3!MnaJ^\^^^^^'^^^ 
wbicb prodaeed Uus reply, but \aA too mu^a. ^«3^^»fci Vi <«»^ 
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rn the subject ; for though, like most of her fellow-mortih 
had some partiality for rank and wealth, nothing could bi 
further from her heart than any wish to lead the inclination oft 
cbjid on such a subject by any wishes of her own. She therefore 
oaly said in reply, — " I thank you for your confidence, my deir 
Isaoella. I should have been very resUess and uneasy withoot 
it, I confess ; and as long as you wish that nothing should be 
said on the subject, you may trust to my remaining silent." 

" Then that will be for ever V* replied Isabella, " and I thank 
rcfa for your promise. The only thing, I think, that eoald 
increase my pain at receiving this letter, would be the idea of its 
being talked of." 

Mrs. Worthington was quite capable, notwithstanding the 
different view which she took of the matter in question, of ap- 
preeiating the deUcacy of this feeling, and accordingly the 
subject was never again mentioned. The excellent Loid 
Morrison received his answer, and almost immediately set off 
with his sister upon an excursion to Athens — and so ended the 
affair. 

Having no great faith in the murderous nature of the tender 
passion, Isabella soon recovered from the vexation of believing 
that she had given lasting pain to a person who possessed her 
ftdlest esteem ; but the effect of this overture upon herself wsb 
more lasting. NotwithstandiDg the vicinity of her belov^ sister 
and her truly amiable husband — notwithstanding the easy dis- 
tance between Oak Park, Abbot'e Preston, and Appletoo, and 
the ever-ready sociability of many other agreeable neighbours, 
Isabella had oegun to feel, as the winter approached, that she 
wished she had some unmarried sister or mtimate friend who 
could share with her the mansion whose very elegance sometimss 
seemed to mock her solitude. But firom the time this ofSer of 
marriage reached her, the whole routine of her life seemed sud- 
denly to change. The solitary hours which had before appeared 
long and difficult to occupy, became the most delightful part of 
her existence. All the employments that she used to delight in 
when a girl recurred to her mind, accompanied with sooh an 
acute feeling of the blessedness of having her time entirely nd, 
altogether at her own command, that she set about employ ug it 
with a zest approaching that with which a prisoner enjoyi m 

SDSsession of light and air, after long confinement in a dongeoiL 
he read, she played, she drew, she sung ; and having been te^ 
rified, as it were, by the vision of a new marriage, aeemed to M 
for the first time the full value of her liberty. Nor did tiuss 
habits, once resumed, again foT%ake her \ another winter passed 
Jffkpidly away, and when sprVn^ axrvTedLV^i-^QATtfife ^>^<(w!(t itail!' 
inrg^ an hour or two from her motnMi^ i^^«ss\Mm«V>aaki iub «A 
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find time suffioient for all she had to do, and the long-loved per- 
sonal attendance upon her flowers, besides. 

Bat though the elastic spring of health and youth had fully 
resumed its play, Isabella was still, in her feelings and manner of 
life, very unlike what most young women would have been at her 
age, under similar circumstances of position and pursuit ; and 
equally so, perhaps, to what she might have been herself, had 
the short period of her married life passed differently. As it was, 
however, there appeared to be a singular averseness to every 
species of expense that was merely personal. Poor Mr. Went- 
worth had alwa^ seemed to fancy that the dressing up of his 
beautiful wife m articles of the most elegant and expensive 
quality, was a proof of devoted affection; and that her being for 
ever draped in cashmeres, satins, lace, and embroidery, while sit- 
ting in solitary state to read his '' papers" and listen to his eternal 
reprimands, constituted a species of dignified retirement from the 
more vulgar vanities of the ordinary world, sufficient to stamp 
them both as persons belonging to the very highest class of 
England's refined and exclusive aristocracy. It is not therefore 
very wonderful, perhaps, that Isabella felt a sort of instinctive 
love for the simplest possible style of dress consistent with her 
situation ; and, mdeed, from the time she put off her mourning 
she seemed to have a particular pleasure in making Mrs. Norris's 
dress the exact model of her own. Marmaduke the first of Oak 
Park had built and endowed six almshouses, bearing his arms 
en^praved on large shields of stone on no less than seven con- 
spumous points of the building and its enclosure, and Marmaduke 
the second erected a school-house in precisely a similar style, 
with decorations to match, the twenty children admitted thereto 
wearing a conspicuous uniform, and bearing, as badges of merit, 
large medals of tin, inscribed merit, surmounted with the Went- 
worth crest on one side and the words " Went worth Charity 
School " on the other. 

JSTow Isabella's hand and heart were " open as day to melting 
charity ;" but somehow or other the sight of these ten boys and 
ten girls in their yellow stockings and yellow gloves, with the 
tight rigid jacket and breeches of the queer-looking boys, and the 
suff harsh little gowns and pinners of the formd-looking girls, 
was an hebdomadal vexation to her; besides, the narish of Oakton 
could have furnished at least one hundred children, instead of 
twenty, to whom free education would have been a blessing. So, 
after consulting the rector and churchwardens, and discovering 
that there was no endowment constituting this masquerade attire 
of the little people by law, she vested a sum in the f\iiid&,Q^ '^VsM^a. 
the clergyman and parish officers for the t\me\iem%'^ctfe^^^^^'^"» 
/or the maintenance of a school ten timea Ba \Mcg»*&» "^ "Ofc^«w«aP5 
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bnt without either uniform or medals. The almshouses, thuKfa 
there also was a uniform as remarkable as any that ever was wA 
in a gaol, it was out of her power to remedy ; but in additionte 
the close, short, linsey-woolsey gown of bright blue, she bestowed 
six cloaks in winter, and six shawls in sumjner, as yarioiu in 
shape and colour as it was well possible to make them. In this, 
however, there was no opposition, either real or imaginwy, to 
her late htisband's wishes or will ; for, to say truth, Mr. Went- 
worth, thoucrh never behind-hand when any public appeal was 
made to his charity, never accustomed himseu to any penonil 
familiarity either with the poor people or their wants ; and as 
she had never heard him express any opinion on the subject of 
charity uniforms, she could not of course offend his memorv by 
yielding to her intense aversion to ostentation in banishing them. 
On the same principle, her almost daily walk through the village 
with Margaret was made as little in the slrle of a progress as 
possible ; and though she could not prevent ner poor neishboon 
from hailing her approach as a signal of hope and comfort, die took 
excellently good care that their independence should not be the 
price paid for what she bestowed. For, though there existed do 
W entworth clothing society, or Wentworth coal society, op the 
like, there was not a poor body in the parish who did not know 
that, for as many pennies as they could save per week, for either 
the one or the other. Madam Wentworth would give tbem doa- 
ble every quarter-day, with abundance of approbation and 
friendly attention to boot. 

Another of her innovations was the converting her deer-park 
into grazing-ground for cows ; and any labourer who could raise 
money enough to purchase one, had pasturage afforded him in 
summer, and fodder in winter, on the sole condition that the 
milch cows should be milked in the park, when a little afternoon 
gossip, now and then, with the notable bodies who came to milk 
them, did extremely well in lieu of the domiciliary visits with 
which most Lady Bountifuls fancv themselves privHeged to hin- 
der and torment their poor neighbours. 

This " grazing charitv," in Mr. Norris's opinion, did more 
towards keeping up the nonest pride and courageous industry of 
his parishioners than any other thing whatever; and IsaoeUi 
was sometimes heard to boast that it had cost her nothing bot 
her venison. 

• ••••• 

During the summer that followed, the young widow's soureet 

of occupation and interest were augmented^ the birth of a 

nephew, and soon after, still greater variety offered itself, from 

obanee of air being recommendedL V> 'Nlt^.'^^xcna. T\^ tluee 

nnm&B' leAve of M)Bence ann^MiVVy «3\o^edL V> f^«i^stMA. ^«<^ 
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lately devoted by Mr. Korris to the agreeable project of 

bis wife and children to the sea, which scheme wa» 

»ner mentioned to Isabella than she offered to join 

at is exactly what we were hoping for," said Mr. Norris, 

raving his hand over his head, in token of his glee. 

id now, then, Isabella shall fix where we are to go. 

shall it be, Isabella P " said Margaret, eagerly, 
ive you really no preference, either of you ? " inquired 
a. They both assured her they had not. ** If so," she 
if this be really the case, Margaret, I should like the Isle 
;ht. I should like Shanklin. It would be a pleasure to 
look upon my poor baby*s tomb." 

was said very calmly ; but tears were in her eyes ; 
le choice was agreed to willingly, but with very few 

is on a beautiful afternoon, in the month of August, that the 
e conveying Isabella, Mr. Norris, and Charles (who had 
nlisted by Mrs. Wentworth as one of the party) drove 
the inn at Shanklin. Margaret, the baby's nurses, &c., 
ing at Byde, till the advanced squadron should find 
nodation for them all. 

irst coming within sight of the well-remembered objects 
village, Isabella more than half repented having ventured 
iken the multitude of painful recollections that pressed 
ler heart. But she looked up, and saw the happy face of 
, and the bright eye of Charles looking round with ecstasy 
lovely scenery ; whereupon self was so very nearly for- 
as to let her enter into the feelings of both ; and she waa 
led, as generally happens in such cases, by infinitely more 
ess than if she had sought to derive the feeling from her- 
Well pleased was she, however, to find that the house 
now ofiered the best accommodation was one built since 
)it there, and at a considerable distance from the pretty 
toy on the side of the ravine wherein she had suffered so 
But even this could not take them all, so Charles and 
[a sought and found a much smaller domicile; whichy 
er, they agreed was amply large enough for them, 
ing left o^en that eyerything in bo^ mansionB should 
in readiness, they returned to Hyde ; and, after spending 
ct morning in exploring its beauties, during which honra 
y of servants were sent forward to prepare for them» 
lole party repaired to Shanklin, that prettiest of marine 
B, with all uat keen delight that the sea, when not quite 
liar object, is sure to inspire. 
two bouses were near eiio\xg\i \jo ^wSft. cfOKiBt \.^ ^\iwwv^ 
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their leaacis to be as cnich tiyzetlier as diej Kked, niAtd 
£av.^e or i*:cocTec:eiic3 of anr kind, and, as Morris and^ 
wife were e either such earlr risen hz^t such sturdy waikens 
Isabella and Charles, the arrajigezie:;! was decidedly admtfr 
pecus. Sot was it tiie less so in Isabella's case, becaufleik 
siripped her, in appearance, of all her di^ified appendairci 
Cvrrizse, hones, coachman, fooimas, tad groom were alLoC 
necessity, lodged in the honse occupied by the ^Sorrises and 
their nurseiy ; and from thence whateTer appearanoe of rtvie 
attached to the partr most emanate, for the abode of Isabelh 
and her brother barelj sufficed to lodge themselres and two 
female domestics. 

But this suited them both exceBentlj weD ; and was of rbI 
advantage to Isabella, as it formed as great a contrast as need 
be to her mode of living when last in the island ; a circumstanee 
more conducire, perhaps, than she was herself aware, to her sub- 
sequent emoyment of the present expedition. 

Before nre o'clock on the following morning^, Charles Worth- 
ington was afoot, exploring, under the cliffs and orer the clift 
all the enchanting scenerj within five miles of Shanklin ; and at 
six, Isabella, wishing at once, and alone, to indulge in the melan- 
choly gratification of visiting her infant's grave, wrapped her 
dotn cloak about her and stole forth, comforted by the certainty 
that she should meet no one who could guess her eiiandor 
impede it. 

without difficulty she discovered the dwelling of the derii, 
who, looking earnestly at her, but evidentlv without recof^nixing 
the pale attenuated mother whom he hacf seen, but little more 
than three yean before, fainting beside her infant's gnve, took 
the church key, at her request, and preceded her to the low, bat 
picturesque little building. 

On reaching it, the man stood aside to let her enter, on whidi 
she turned to him, and said, " Leave me here by myself will 
you, for a few minutes? " 

She was pale, and tean were in her eyes as she spoke, while 
the whole expression of her face was changed from what it hsd 
been when fiirst she addressed him at his own door. The nun 
looked earnestly at her, and the idea that he had seen her befioR 
came across him, but where or when he knew not. 

^ If jrou please, my lady," he said, in answer to her request; 
and, having closed the door, he sat down in the porch to ranii- 
nate where it was he could have seen that beautiful but monn- 
ful-looking lad^^ before. 

Isabella fancied that she knew well the exact spot where she 
had stood beside her husband lo see Wieis ^^WkA \&\hi& eizth; 
but when she entered the cYiuxc^ i^ie VrasA ^^ix^vm^fiiia^ 



was, she had totally forgotten the topography of it. In fact, 
her agony had been macn too great, when last she stood there, 
for any very distinct idea of the objects around to remain on her 
mind. She knew that a small mural tablet had been put np 
after they left the island, and it was this she now sought, think- 
ing it would be near the grave, and serve to direct her to it. 
But she sought in vain ; and having more than once wandered 
without success into every part of the church that she thought 
likely to show her what she came to see, she was approaching 
the door by which she came in, when it opened, and the old 
clerk entered. 

He had during this interval been employed on a problem that 
tonnented him : " Where had he before seen the lady who had 
\xat entered the church P" For a considerable time all his 
pondering was in vain ; but at last something or other, some 
thought of which it would have been impossible to trace the 
pedigree, brought back the image of the pale mother who had 
seemed to die beside the little coffin which had been so pom- 
pously deposited, three years before, in the centre aisle. 

No sooner had this remembrance struck him, than he began 
to feel uneasy at her lengthened stay, fearing lest the same 
alarming weakness which he had then witnessed might return 
upon her, which, if left alone with no friendly arm to support 
her, might lead to danger. 

Under this impression, the old man gently pushed open the 
heavy door, and went in. At no great distance from it, but still 
lookmg round with an air that showed she had not yet found 
what she had come to see, stood Isabella, and the right note in 
his memory having been touched, he then remembered her per- 
fectly. Though certainly in no danger of fainting, she looked 
harassed and agitated; and rightly guessing the cause, he 
touched her hand respectfully, and pointed to the spot on the 
floor which he knew she was looking for. Isabella looked 
inquiringly in his face, and he moved on without speaking to the 
place, about two -thirds up the aisle, where a broad flagstone was 
visible, with the letters M. W. upon it. 

The old man stepped back a pace or two, and Isabella stood 
gazuig on it till the Dig tears might have proved to the good clerk, 
had any doubt remained, that it was the buried babe's mother 
who stood there. 

" The church is too cold for you, my lady, at this time in the 
morning. Please don't stay no longer." 

" And the tablet P " said Isabella. 

Again the old man moved on, and stopped beside the raik <^£ 
the altar, where, in a sort of niche, whicELYiaA ^ion^sa^^^ '^ '^^^'^s^ 
her, but which gave the position an aVc oi Xieav"^ «wst^^ "«»». 
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apart, she saw inscnbed on very pure white marble, witbiii^ I Si 
age, and so forth, the words, "Marmaduke Wentwortk,li H^ 
infant son of Marmadoke Wentworth, Esquire, of Otk Bfc W 
Somersetshire, and of Isabella his wife." I ' 

Having read this, and re-read it, as much as her friendly cflfr 1 vn 
panion thought advisable, he again touched her hand, 8Sji| \ r^ 
** Come, mv lady, come, 'tis put in an honoorabla place, tt]p ' n 
see, and that was chosen for it," said the old man, moni{ -. 
on before her, ''by our vicar's young cousin, Mr. SeynoUii « 
who was by when — but you did not observe him, I dm '( 
say." 

Not feeling at that instant much interested about the vicii^i 
cousin, Isabella made no reply ; but so nobly rewarding the 
attention the man had shown her, as to make him start, lb * 
turned away while he was yet engaged in locking the ehind ' 
door, and walked slowly to the churchyard gate. The little ooi- l 
thvance by which it was fastened puzzled her ; and while dke I 
was yet engaged in the endeavour to open it, a tall young miB, 
who had just left the parsonage garden, turned from the ]Mth be 
was pursuing to assist her. . 

She looked up to thank him ; and, although no idea of having ! 
ever seen him before crossed her mind, he luiew her instanUf— ! 
a proof that the last two years had sufficed to undo the wo» of 
the preceding ones, for the stranger was no other than the same | 
Alfred Beynolds who had stood close beside her when her child 
was buried, without having the least idea that the pale and 
sunken features he then looked upon were those of the olooming 
girl his young heart had worshipped at Abbot's Preston. Bat 
now, though her beautiful eyes were still wet wiUi tears, he 
thought her lovelier than ever, and the little ^ate might have 
been sooner opened had his hand not trembled as the remem- 
brance of former days rushed upon his recollection. 

Unconscious of all this, Isabella curtsied, and walked on: 
and so did Keynolds, but in a contrary direction ; for he, at that 
moment, felt no courage to make himself known. 

Having satisfied the very natural feeling wluch had led her to 
the grave of her child, Isabella felt more solaced than saddened 
by the visit, and took her way along the cliffs unfearinglyt 
though alone, and certainly enjoying not a little the power of 
profiting by the activity which nature had given her, and whidit 
when last m that beautiful region, was as useless to her as ^ 
wings of the hapless birds whom loving ladies keep encaged that 
they ma7 caress and feed them with sugar. 

It so happened, however, that she did not fall in with her bro* 
ther; but after a long, breezy, vdn\^ot^\.\s^ ^alk« returned to 
their cottage before him. 
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Hhe was sitting with the newspaper in her hand, waiting break- 
fast for him, when he entered with the tall stranger who had 
opened the churchyard gate for her. 

" I have made you wait for your breakfast, I fear, Isabella," 
were his first words ; " but I have most unexpectedly popped 
apon an old friend, whom I left fixed at Oxford, as I thought, 
reading for orders. Do you not remember [Reynolds, IsabenaP" 

" Alfred Beynolds ? " said Isabella colouring, and looking ex- 
ceedingly surprised ; " surely I remember your old school-fellow, 
but I can hardly believe that this is he P " i 

" It is though," said Charles, laughing ; " and though he is 
vrown firom four feet six to six feet four, or thereabouts, I will 
ondertake to answer for his identity, and so please to give him 
some breakfast." 

** I am very glad to see you, Mr. Reynolds, and I hope you 
are quite well," said Isabella, extending her hand to him, and 
remembering, at the same moment, both the rencounter of the 
morning and the name which the clerk had quoted as that of 
the person who had selected the place for the tablet. " You must 
forgive the friends who have not seen you for four or five years, 
if they do not know you again," she added ; " for you are amaz- 
ingly crown." 

"A long illness, that laid me low for many weeks, did that for 
me," said the young man ; '* and that at an age when, I believe, 
most lads have ceased to grow. But I know not if I have greatly 
profited thereby : I was formerly honoured with the soubriquet 
of dwarf, and now I run some risk, I am afraid, of having it 
changed for giant." 

" X our health, I hope, has not suffered," said Isabella kindly. 

** Do you think he looks as if it had P " said Charles, eyeing 
him laughingly from head to foot. 

"No, certainly, — Mr. Reynolds looks extremely well," said 
Isabella, colouring again at being thus called upon to examine 
the appearance of one of the finest young men in the world. 
" But it often happens, you know, that such very rapid growth 
injures the health." 

" Not in my case," said Reynolds, colouring also ; " I was very 
near death, they told me ; but as the monster missed me, he 
seems to have carried away all his artillery with him for the 
present." 

The coffee, eggs, hot rolls, and prawns here made their appear- 
ance; and it was evident that the morning air and the gay 
breeze firom France had given very tolerable appetites to the 
whole party, notwithstandmg the feelings of a more sentimental 
kind, which might perhaps, under other c\TCx>snft\AXifife%^\A;:^^ ^"^^ 
duced eontrarjr effects. 
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" And what brought yon here, Mr. Hardread«f " saidCUei, 
as the meal went on, ** I should as soon have thought of «ifc* 
ing the Bodleian itself exploring the under cliff." 

" My mother has taken a little cottage, about a mile oS^forb 
sake of the sea-air, which has been recommended for her haii' 
replied [Reynolds ; " and so I have packed up as much difimlf t , 
I could carry, and brought it. here ; where, if the rocks aadAi i 
waves will let me, I can read, you know, as well as at Oxfod.' 

"Jj^," said Charles with emphasis; "you must be aa*- 
strously resolute fellow if you can sit at home poring over divs^ 
in such a country as this. Don*t you think so, Isabella P" 

"For you and I, and suchlike butterfly gentry, it misrht," ifct 
rephed ; " but I remember hearing of old of Mr. EepoUi'i 
devotion to his studies.*' 

" Yes, yes ; but that was a different thing. He had to get 
New College by a devilish hard struggle. But a few monthiin 
Ihe matter of ordination won't signify, I suppose, Alfred P Aai 
upon my life, we shall quarrel with you, if you don't relax alittie. 
and go about with us." 

*' Tou shall have no need to quarrel with me on that bcok,'' 
replied the young man ; " an hour or two in the morning, ai 
an hour or two at night, will easily settle accounts with mj eoi- 
science about the reading. And I am an accomplished guide to 
the island, as I shall be Imppy to prove, if you will give me leawt 
I have been here repeate^y with my fhend, and have walked 
over every inch of it." 

" Good, and now you may begin again with me." 

"You have another old acquaintance here, Mr. RcynoIdB," 
said Isabella, " and after breakfast we must go and pay her i 
visit. Do you remember my sister Margaret P " 

" Most certainly I do," rephed Alfred ; " she is jnanied, is 
she not P " 

" Yes, and has a son and daughter, who make her look ezeeed- 
ingly venerable, I assure you. I think you will be pleased to 
make acquaintance with her husband. Mr. Norris is one of the 
most amiable and agreeable men I have ever known." 

This friendly proposal was gratefully accepted ; and when their 
pleasant breakfast was at length over, they sallied forth, andpr^ 
sently met the whole Norris fsimily, nurse, and nurferr-firi 
included, en route to find the cottage, and inquire what laabeUa 
and Charles meant to do with themselves during the monuDf* 

Mrs. Norris's reeongnition of Alfred Seynolas was very off' 
dial ; but, like her sistor, she was fain to confess that she sboal^ 
not have known liim. Mr. Norris remembered his name at the 
University, and all parties Aeemed-^^^VL^XeBAed at the meetii^ 

"Can you tell me, laabeVia, oi %om«> ^\^*»mb\. v^qN.^ Ssjapa* 
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Margaret, ''where we can pnt the children to sit in the shade 
md receive this delightful air upon them, while I stroll about 
with you a little P " 

" Mr. Reynolds can, I thiuk, if I cannot," replied her sister ; 
''lie has promised to make himself the guide of the island for us." 

The desired nook was soon found, and a plan for the morning 
■rranged. Mrs. Norris was at present no great walker, so the 
Qftrriage was ordered to be opened, which, as Charles particularly 
requested to drive, accommodated them all» and th&y took the 
beautiful road to Mirables. 

*' That is our shed," said Alfred, touching his friend's arm, and 
pointing to a very smaU, but very pretty thatched cottage, situ- 
ated in a field at a short distance irom the road. ** My mother 
euid I are living there in a state of the most primitive simplicity. 
£ will take you to see her, Charles, one of these days." 

" I know no one whose acquaintance I have been so long wish- 
ing to make," replied Charles, — ''and I remember my sisters 
used to say the same, after listening to your long yarns about 
her. Why should we not go now P " 

The two sisters simultaneously pronounced their assent, though 
IsabeUa added, with her usual consideration for every one — "But, 
shall we not be too large a party to take her unexpectedly P 
Xon say she is here for her health, Mr. Beynolds ; will she like 
to be so broken in upon P" 

Alfred turned a bright eye-glance npon her, such as recalled a 
look she remembered in former days ; and after a moment's 
pause, he answered, *' You are very kind ! Believe me, there ore 
few things my mother would like better than being presented to 
fiiends from whom I have received so much kindness. But she 
is, indeed, a recluse ; so, if you will stop a moment, and wait for 
me, I will run up and tell her that you wiU all come in and eat 
brown bread and butter with her, on your way back from MiTt- 
bles. I should like you to know her, Charles," he added in a 
whisper. 

This proposal being agreed to by acclamation, the young man 
sprang out of the carriage ; and clearing the fence at a bound, ran 
up the path that led to nis very humble home. 

" What an extremely handsome man he is grown into !" ex- 
claimed Margaret, as soon as he was out of hearing. "I remember 
his face was always beautiful, but I never expected to see him 
like what he is now." 

" Why, yes," said Charles, removing a fly from one of the 
horses with his whip, " my friend Alfred is a tolerably fine-look- 
ing fellow, as men go ; but I tell you what, Norris, he added^ 
turning round, and addressing his broViVieT-YoA'aw 'w^i^ «va^^;^ 
"JFjrou wish to make acquaintaiice ml\i \)ti^ t^^^'^'''^'^^^"®^^**'^^ 
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clearest head, the most elegant mind, and the finest temper ihtt 
it ever pleased Heaven to bestow on man, now is your tae. 
Eeynolds is all this, and a great deal more than I hare time to 
tell you." 

" Upon my word, this is enough, Charles, to propitiate ^ 
favour of any reasonable man," replied Norris, iaoghing. " Bat 
joking apart, I like him exceedingly ; there is a frankness intbe 
tone of his £ne manly voice, and in the manner in which he 
looks with his magnificent eyes upon one, that takes me mightilj. 
What, and who is he P " 

" For the wAo," replied Charles, "he is Alfred Eeynolda; 
and for the what, he is fellow of New College, and tiie son of 
a man who left him not a shilling in the world." 

" Poor fellow," said Norris. 

" Glorious fellow ! " said Charles. " His mother having an 
annuity of a hundred and fifty pounds a year, contrived to send 
him to Winchester, and live like a gentlewoman ; nevertheless, 
he very nearly paid his own expenses during the latter part of 
his stay, — a mystery that, by the bye, to you Sogby fellows, 
— and now his fellowship has made him independent, and he is 
looking forward to the time when, as college tutor, he shall be 
able to increase the comforts of her advancing age. I beUeve 
the notion of rewarding her by his future success tor all she has 
done for him, is never for an instant out of his head. He 
perfectly idolizes her." 

" He is a glorious fellow, Charles ; and here he comes again, 
like a winged Mercury," said Norris. 

" My mother is delighted ! " cried Alfred, mounting to his 
former place, and looking at the party with a radiant smile that 
showed him perfectly sincere. " But she knows everybody at 
Abbot's Preston, and will torment you with questions aooat 
Mr. and Mrs. Worthington, and uncle David, and aunt Lncy, 
and Miss Christina ; and Mrs. Hannah and the dog Neptune 
into the bargain, very likely." 

" I am sure you do them all great honour by so correct a 
catalogue," said Margaret, laughing. " As you have suffered 
so many years to elapse without coming to Abbot's Preston to 
refresh your memory, I almost wonder you should recollect all 
their names." 

" One never forgets people that are kind to one, I think," 
replied Alfred. 

" But why have you never been to see them again P" said 
Mrs. Norris. " Both my father and mother often speak of yon-" 

" Ay, Margaret, make him tell you that if you can. I 
went on asking lor years, tvYLl. g,o^ c\v]l\\a \.\£^q€ it ; did I not, 
Alfred P" 
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Yoxmg Eeynolds coloured to the eyes, as he replied eva- 
sively, " You have been always kindness itself to me, Charles.'* 
Arrived at the beautiful place they went to visit, the whole 

Sarty vied with each other in expressions of admiration and de- 
ght ; it was as new to Isabella as to the Norrises and Charles ; 
for seeing sights was much too plebeian an occupation for Mr. 
Wentworth, and she knew nothing of the island but what she 
Lad seen from her carriage-windows, and from a few points 
dose to Shanklin Chine, to which she used to venture during 
the days that Mr. Wentworth*s absence at Eyde left her at 
libe rty. 

" What a multitude of pretty sketches might be taken here," 
said she, with the eagerness of an amateur artist, who, though 
almost wholly untaught, had already felt the delight of carrying 
away with her memoranda of the scenes she admired. " Did 
you not love sketching very much formerly, Mr. Reynolds P " 
said she ; " I certainly remember our church and our elms 
honoured by being conveyed to a certain little square sketch- 
book that you used to carry about with you." 

* I own the soft impeachment," replied Alfred. " I am an 
inveterate sketcher, and stick to my pencil, whenever I afford 
myself an idle day, as perseveringly as anglers do to their 
rcfd." 

" And in this island you must have had work enough to do in 
that way. Is it not so P " 

" I have a portfolio that thick, I believe," replied Alfred, 
placing his palms together, with an interval of two good inches 
oetween. 

" At the cottage P " asked Isabella. 

" No ! at the college," he answered. 

" That is vexatious," said she ; *' because I feel within me a 
noble, though perhaps rather audacious, ambition to set about 
sketching too, and it would be a great assistance to see how it 
has been managed before." 

" No, no ; quite the contrary, Mrs. Wentworth," he replied, 
colouring as he spoke. 

Isabella marked the change in his complexion ; and thinking 
it probable enough that he was better judge than artist, con- 
cluded that his sketches were not good for much, and determined 
to say no more on the subject. But her interpretation was 
altogether wrong ; it was the first time he had ever addressed 
her by her married name, and therefore it was that he coloured. 

" ISo," he resumed ; " they would do you more harm than 
good ; if you liked them, you would infallibly set about copying 
them, and a process more certain than, thia ^ oiVfc^'OsL^ \vO^ 
ardour fon apeak of could not be m"7eii\je^» l^o^^'^^^tV \^ 

2 JL 
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added, but he coloured again as he spoke, '* I really Uk I 

might be useful, if you would permit it, by leading you iA» 
pictures, composed as if on purpose to be copied by the peiA 
will make the business comparatively easy. I am rndjt» 
promise, in the words of Caliban, that, 

' 111 show thee every fertile indi of the ial c ■ * ** 



Alfred stopped, but he could honestly have gone on with di» 
quotation, and added : — 

'* And kiss thy foot. I pr'yfhee be my god !" 

Isabella, however, having no such stuff in her ihoqghfSr 
answered very composedly, ''I really wish you woidd; for, 
having great mith in perseverance and industry, I by no mems 
despair of carrying home with me what I at least shall oonsid^ 
exceedingly worth having." 

While this conversation, and a little more of the same kind, went 
on between Isabella and Mr. Eeynolds, Mr. and Mrs.NozTiB were 
at least equally interested in the question of whether it would 
be most advisable to get sea- water to bathe the children in at 
home, or to borrow !Uabelia's carriage every morning, to iake 
them to the machines ; and Charles had every faculty enchained 
by watching and enjoying the perfect paces of the steeds he 
drove. 

Mirables was reached before any of the party suspected that 
they had already arrived at the end and object of thor expedi- 
tion, and its beautiful walks and wonders of all kinds were fully 
appreciated and enjoyed. This agreeable business ended, they 
remounted the carriage, and drove back to the little cottage in 
the .field by the road-side. 

To drive up to the door was out of the question, for it was 
approached by a stile leading from the road oy a straight path 
through the two acres of pasture that fronted the dwelling. The 
ladies were handed out, the carriage left in charge of the foot- 
man, and the short distance nearly traversed, when Mrs. Beynolds 
was seen advancing to meet them. 

** Here comes m]^ mother ! " said Alfred, stepping fonrard. 
** You perceive she is eager for the introduction. 1^. 5^orrii, 
Mrs. Wentworth, mother — daughters of the Abbot's Preston 
rectory, and therefore exceedingly well known to you alnadj; 
and this is Charles Worthington — you know him, too, moth^, 
tolerably well ; and this, Mr. Noms, to whom I have but juit 
been presented myself, but for whose merits I am quite ^dmns 
to stand godfather. And now, dear mother, is the brown bread 
and butter ready for usP for, mdia^^utftbly, we are ready for the 
brown bread and butter." 



This introdnctioii, wbicli, though playfollj pronounced, was 
t without a toach. of feeling in its tone, was received bj 
rs. Eeynolds with an air of unequivocal gratification. She 
:ed her mild thoughtful e jes upon the countenance of each 
orthington as they were presented to her, and seemed in that 
ort glance to recall all she had been made to know of each res- 
etively, and smilingly to compare it with the testimony before 
r* The scmtin;^ appeared to answer well ; for, with the frank- 
ss of old acquaintance, she entered at once into conyersation 
th the two sisters ; yet, even while she did so, her manner 
ve evidence of a feeling that approached timidity, though not 
fficiently to chill or check the welcome her heart impelled her 
offer to the friends of her son. 

A Httle above the middle height, and delicately formed, with 
itures of faultless regularity, Mrs. Eeynolds might still have 
en une femme h pretention, had her thoughts or wishes led 
at way. As it was, however, her appearance, though rivalling 
at of a Quaker in neatness, was considerably more homely as 
the form and materials of her dress than it is common to see, 
these days of universal finerjr, in any rank. But our sisters 
$re not of the class who shrink from simplicity of attire, as 
>m an authentic symbol of unworthiness ; and the fine face of 
fred glowed with pleasure as he watched the favourable 
pression she evidently made upon them all. The repast was 
very gay one, though wine there was none, nor any apology 
ide for the want of it. They had been promised bread and 
.tter, and bread and butter they had, with the addition of a 
ite of late Alpine strawberries, a basin of cream, and two rustic 
own jugs, one filled with water from a crystal stream hard by, 
d the other with milk. 

This first interview with the mother of Alfred did not end 
thout arrangements being made for many future ones. A 
iter party in one of the delightful pilot-boats of the island had 
en formed for the morrow, to which Alfred had already engaged 
tnself, and to this she was cordially invited ; but, shaking her 
ad, she excused herself by confessing to have been through 
9 so perfectly unused to the element, as to have found her 
yage from Southampton to the island something very nearly 
mning. 

" Then come and dine with us on our return," said the two 
ters almost in a breath. 

"Will you let me walk in after you shall have finished dining?" 
.d Mrs. Eeynolds. 

" I think we should like it better if you would walk\p.la^<<5Pt^ " 
ed Charles, with a degree oi animaXJiaii lot 'w\sn.^ ^^^'ei^ 
mked him with a glance of tlie eye \k«A. %^^^ tsssiOo.. ^jtox "• 

2 A. 2 
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negative shake of tlie bead again told them, thongli accompamed 
by a grateful smile, that the proposal had something imposabb 
About it. 

" You are making acquaintance," she said, " with a redtxae, 
whose manner of life has for the last twenty years, or there* 
abouts, been very much like that of the old woman in fairytales, 
who abides by the side of a wood, culls simples, and distils ro8e- 
water. And did you ever hear of such a one dining out F No, 
that is impossible ; but we are a talkative, sociable cl^s, neverthe- 
less ; always delighted when beautiful ladies come to see us, aod 
quite willing to trot out to any kind neighbour who will accept 
our tediousness for an hour or two." 

There was no mistaking the fia^t that Mrs. Iteynolds did not 
wish to dine from home ; and it was, therefore, settled that she 
should meet the sailing party at seven o'clock, at the "great 
house," as that portion of the joint establishment inhabited by 
the Norrises was termed among them, by way of distinction. 
But when Isabella talked of the carriage being sent for her. she 
laughed as heartily as the projector of an excursion from Byde 
to Portsmouth might have done, at the notion of a man-of-war 
being put in commission to convey him thither. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

The day that followed was one of great enjoyment— the 
weather was delicious, the sea almost as smooth as glass, yet 
nevertheless with air sufficient to waft their light bark the way 
they wished to go. There is, perhaps, no style of intercourse 
more agreeable than that which arises between old friends lon^ 
separated, whom circumstances have so completely severed as 
to make them look, speak, and feel almost hke strangers when 
they first meet again, yet find, as the renewed intimacy goes on, 
a thousand topics that pleasantly recall the past. So it was with 
Alfred and tne sisters. Old walks, old sports, old jokes were 
f ujoyed over again, till the jocund laugh went round as gaily as 
in days of yore. 

That there is no second spring for man, or woman either, has 
been said a thousand times ; but it is equally true, that while 
their one spring lasts, it is not a shower, or a storm either, that 
can permanent^ check its vigour or destroy its freshness. Isa- 
bella was still in that elastic period of existence when sorrow and 
suffering may bend the apmt \^ \.\ifc ^\3A\.'^\kwit bres^g it; 
-and Trith pleasure greater tYkaii coTil^Vw^T^uSa.'^'Vi^Ba^.^iwa^ 
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in words, her sister and brother watched the return of the happy 
thouehts, gay accents, and looks healthful and serene, the los& 
of which had almost broken their hearts. The sea breeze wan- 
toned through her curls, and brought back the delicate carnation 
to her cheek, her sweet eyes laughed again, and every accent of 
her voice spoke peace and cheerfulness. 

The evening came ; and remembering well the touching picture 
Iteynolds used to give of his widowed mother's sacrifice of alL 
for him, Isabella seemed delighted at making opportunities of 
saying and doing everything that she thought could give her 
pleasure. Kor was it likely the effort should be in vain — a 
creature with such powers of pleasing as Isabella, exerting them 
all to soothe and gratify an elderly recluse, who had for half her 
life sat in the cold shade of poverty, and totally beyond the pale 
of the only species of sociely befitting her manners and educa- 
tion, could hardly fail of success; and accordingly, as seldom 
any day passed without their meeting, she took such strong hold 
of Mrs. Jieynolds's fancy, and, in truth, of her affection too,, 
that the good lady became awakened to the danger her Alfred 
must run in being exposed to such perilous fascination. This is 
a subject beyond all others difficult for a mother to discuss with 
her son; for though, as in Alfred's case, there may exist the 
most happy confidence between them, still on that subject she 
will feel that there may be something too tender, or too sacred 
in it, for even a mother to probe and penetrate. 

In ninety-nine instances out of a hundred this consideration 
might have sufficed to make Mrs. Eeynolds look on in silence, 
trusting to that full knowledge of his almost destitute position 
which she knew was never absent from Alfred's mind whenever 
he was called upon to act in circumstances which rendered the 
remembrance of it necessary. At all other moments, indeed, 
the feeling that he was and would be sufficient to himself, kept 
him ''high and apart" from all the sordid anxieties which usually 
irk and work the minds of poor men, and left his spirit as free to 
taste of all the best pleasures with which Heaven has surrounded 
us, as that of the happiest of the race bom with the silver spoon 
in their mouths ; but in this case of Isabella there was much to 
produce danger, and set caution to sleep. The extreme simpli* 
city of her manners and way of living might well help a man to 
forget, while yielding to her manifold fascinations, that he might 
as well love the moon, for any reasonable hope of winning her, 
she was " so much above him ;" and it was this twofold danger 
which led Mrs. Eeynolds, after this daily intercourse had lasted 
nearly a month, to open her heart upon the subject to her son. 

" What will become of us, Alfred," she be^iwa., " '^V^^-^i. *vSss^ 
angeUc woman goes hence and is no moi^ ^^^enV^ ^^^^ "Wass^ 
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not bow you may feel about it, but I protest to TOia that I expect 
to suffer more than ever I did in parting with aiiy compamoa 
and friend, except yourself. Tell me ; are we not impmaentm 
giving ourselves so completely to an enjoyment which we know 
must so very speedily come to an end P ' 

** No, mother ; I think not," replied Alfred. 

" WeU, my son, if that be your deliberate judgment, you have 
more command over your feelings than your mother ; and tint 
is strange, too." 

*' I believe I have great command over my feelings, mother. 
Duty and interest have alike taught me that this was neeesstzy, 
and that from the very moment I began to feel and to tlonk. I 
must be dull, indeed, if I had not learnt the lesson," said Alfred. 

" But though on a thousand occasions, my poor boy, this self- 
command may have been attainable, and, to your well-regdated 
mind, almost easy, cannot you fancy it possible that it may fiul 
you P For instance, when this ' goddess of the island,' this Iia- 
oella, when she turns away, and leaves us, may not your peace of 
mind foUow her P" 

" My peace of mind? " repeated Alfred, musing. 

" Yes, dearest Alfred, your peace of mind. Had I, who so 
well know you, exerted my imagination to the very utmost to 
paint a woman calculated to enchant your heart and soul, some* 
thing wonderfully like Mrs. Wentworth would have been the 
result. Then is it not probable that with the degree of intimacy 
which, notwithstanding the disparity of our fortunes, has some 
how or other crept in amongst us, vou may attach yourself hope- 
lessly to her, and remain a miserable man for lifer " 

" JNo, mother. However strongly I might attach myself to 
her, the attachment could not reasonably be called hopeless; 
because I have conceived no project that leaves room for disap- 
pointment." 

" Is not this sophistry, Alfred P " 

" No, indeed, it is not. As you have opened your heart to me 
on the subject, dearest mother, I will be equally candid towards 
you. You cannot have forgotten how often you have expressed 
your surprise at my never making a second visit to Abbot's 
Preston, the invitations to do so bemg so constant. TiM same 
lady that alarms you now, was the person who alarmed me then, 
mother. I knew from Charles that she had made a most un- 
happy, though very wealthy, marriage, and I admired — ^why 
should I not own, thatyoung as I was, I loved her too muA 
when she was Isabella Worthmgton, to endure the sight of her 
unhapjpiness as a wife ; it was merefore that I would not tmit 
Tnyaelt at Abbot's Preston*, so -jou *ee, ^«u«^ Tn^other^ that I 
am not an imprudent man. on. sxxc^ cEu\y\^\Ar 
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' ** And hat the admiratioii^ the love, ;^<m bore this very chann« 
ing woman when joa were a boy yamshed now that you are a 
man P or is she so much less charming now than formerly, that 
joa no longer fear her power P " 

'' Neither, mother, neither," replied Alfired, colouring. " I 
love Isabella, and shall not cease to loTe her when we cease to 
meet. But fear not for my tranquillity. You will not, I flatter 
myself, perceive any difference in me. It is not to-day, dear 
mother, that you and I have learnt the necessity of subduing 
oiir minds to our position. Hare I not seen you abstain from 
■all the comforts to which you were accustomed in your younger 
4ays, for -mj sake P No trial can be much severer to my tran- 
quillity, I tmnk, than this has been ; yet I have borne it, mother ; 
and as Mrs. Wentworth is as much out of my reach as the com- 
fortable house and sufficient attendance I have so often wished 
for you, there is no reasonable cause to fear that her being so 
-will work me woe. When she was a wife, I could not, perhaps, 
baye met her as I should have wished to do ; but now the case 
is different. I know perfectly well what my destiny is, and I 
submit to it.'* 

Whether Mrs. Beynolds were satisfied or not, by her son's 
mode of reasoning, she felt it difficult to push the question 
farther. His manner was so quiet, so gentle, and so self-pos- 
aessed, that it seemed useless to persecute him with her doubts 
and fears respecting his peace of mind. So another month rolled 
on as the last had done, every hour of it winded with pleasure, 
though marked with no adventures more stimng than a sketch- 
ing party, with a luncheon eaten under a rock, or a sail round 
the island. In all these schemes, Charles, Isabella, and Alfred, 
were the active agents ; and when their plans carried them far- 
ther afield than the more domestic members of the societv 
approved, the trio went by themselves. But although in all 
these excursions Charles perpetually left his sister and iriend to 
their tite'-h-Ute sketching for an hour or two, while he dived and 
elimbed till the hour fi^d for their return apnroached, no syl- 
lable in the remotest degree approaching to love-making was » 
ever breathed between them. Nature, poetry, painting, music, 
were all discussed between them with the enthusiasm of young 
and ardent minds, and neither could be quite insensible to tho 
species of interest each inspired in the other ; but both were 
guarded, as by some potent magic charm, from dreaming that any 
tie beyond that of friendship could ever unite them. Isabella, 
if ever any thought connected with the possibility of a second 
marriage crossed her mind, trembled and turned pale, as if a 
vision of some dreaded suffering xoBe u"^ \i^fet^\tfst % %sA'^ ^sc^- 
thing could have persuaded lier to \oo>l eid K!&t«^ \si%s!rs ^i^^et 
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light than as the most gifted and amiable human being that em 
God created, it would have been somebody's suggesting the pof> 
sibility of her becoming his wife. While, on the other nand, tk 
idea of asking the richly-endowed Isabella to accept his \o7t, 
and barter her wealth against his utter destitution, had to the 
feelings of Alfred something more terrible in it than any other 
suffering could occasion. 

It is true that Korris and his Margaret did sometimes talk 
together of the great change so visible in Isabella. Of the 
recovered brightness of her eves, the deep carnation of her 
lips, the energy that made all fatigue seem light, and the 
animation that every word uttered by Alfred appeared to 
inspire. 

" Surely, Frederick, she loves him," said Margaret one day, 
after an evening in which this had been peculiarly remarkable, 
** and I shall rejoice if it be so. Isabella is not formed to lire 
alone, and I am quite sure that there have been many hours 
since we left her, when, notwithstanding her recovered peace, 
her wealth, and her goodness, she has felt far, very far from 
happy." 

" 1 have no doubt of it," replied her husband, " and it is 
natural that it should be so; but take care, Margaret, not 
in any degree to interfere in this business. If they love each 
other they will be sure to find it out, without our helping them. 
But though I allow that it seems the most likely thing in the 
world, I am considerably puzzled to decide in my own mind as 
to whether it be or not." 

** Oh ! I cannot doubt it," she replied ; " or at any rate, 
Frederick, you will allow that on the side of the gentleman there 
is no doubt P " 

" I beg your pardon, Margaret, but I differ from you. I am 
not quite certain as to either party ; but if there be love, it is 
decidedly more legible on the part of Isabella. In the first 
place, we know that she is greatly changed in her general man- 
ner, and as to the state of her spirits, whereas we have no such 
means of jud^ng him. He seemed very gay and happv when 
we first met him, and so he does now, neither more nor less so, 
as far as I can perceive ; and this gaiety of spirits is in him a 
strong evidence against his being in love ; for there can be no 
doubt that in a worldly point of view the marriage would be so 
bad a one for Isabella, tnat he could hardly be so presumptuous 
as not to have fears for the fate of a proposal, if he ventured to 
make one." 

" That is all very true — yet I am sure Alfred is in love, deeply, 
devotedly in love with IsabeWa." 

"It may be so— nay, I cannot Wt \^\Tk!iL \\. Taxxa^.\iSi ^^A^V'w 
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ean be help it ? He has no lovely wife and darling babes to 
occupy his whole soul, Margaret ; and without something of the 
sort, I profess that I can in no way comprehend the possibility 
of his conversing with, and gazing at, such a woman as Isabella, 
and yet keeping his heart unscathed, unless, indeed, he has some 
previous attachment." 

" And if he has," rep^lied Margaret, with some warmth, " he 
is a traitor. But what is it, Norris, that makes you so sceptical 
on the subject P " 

** Because th^ don't get on, Margaret. During the first fort- 
night, though I said nothing about it, I really believed it a 
settled thing. During the next, I thought so too, but not quite 
so confidently. The third, from perceiving the exact statu quo 
of the parties, greatly shook my belief; and the last has pretty 
nearly brought me to the conclusion that if they do love each 
other, the passion is not strong enough to break down the 
obstacles which their great inequality of fortxme raises between 
them." 

" All very wise, and very well put," replied Margaret, laugh- 
ing; "but — 

< Those convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still.* 

Wherefore, my most dear husband, I take leave to retain my 

own notions. I don't believe you ever watched Alfred Key- 

nolds's eyes as I have done." 

"Heyday! pretty Mistress Margaret, what does that mean?" 
" Oh ! it was a very harmless and innocent study ; for it only 

showed me that after a long, ardent, involuntary sort of gaze,. 

be closed his eyes as if he could bear no more, and then, spite 

of the equal state of spirits you talk of, he rose abruptly, and 

left the room." 

" Upon my word, good wife, you seem to understand the sub- 

1*ect. It was thus, I suppose, that you discovered all the bold 
Lopes and projects I had conceived so long before I found cour- 
age to name them P But you began this discussion by stating 
your conviction that Isabella loved Alfred, and your present 
eloquence only goes to prove that Alfred loves Isabella. Pro- 
ceed, I pray you, to explain her feelings as clearly as you have 
done his." 

" It is not so easy, except, indeed, that it is impossible not to^ 
see how greatly she is changed." 

But neither this conversation, nor many more very like it 
which followed, threw any light upon the question, which was, 
in truth, no easy one. 

The time wa3 now fast approacbmg -s^^ieti'i&x.'^^^"^'^ -sss^^ 
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return to his parish ; one or two farewdl lehemes had leea 
arranged, and even the very day of departure repeatedly aUnM 
to ; vet no symptom of love's being siill the lord of all appeani 
in tne outward bearing either of Mrs. Wemtworth, or of Mt 
£eynolds. They had both of them perhaps a little tiie airoC 
wishing to make the most of their time, and every circuktiiig 
library in the island was ransacked to &iid a yohime or two on 
which they wished to compare notes before thejr parted; sad 
for the last week Alfred breakfasted every morning at the eoi 
tage, instead of about every other morning ; biit» nevertheless, 
not a word of lamentation was uttered concerning tiie u»proaeh* 
ing separation, or of hope about future meetings. Of the latter, 
perhaps, there might be something, particularly in the heart oj 
Isabella; but there was no need that she should talk about it^ 
and she did not. 

The whole party, including Mrs. E^ynolds, whose aversenesB 
to dining out had long since given way, were sitting gd. the httk 
lawn behind the " ^eat house/' after an early dinner on the last 
day but one of their stay. The wine and dessert were always 
taken there ; for the month of October, which was now airived, 
was as warm as midsummer, and rather than forego this alfresco 
luxury, they had gradually advanced the time of dinner till half- 
past three was now the Gothic hour for this repast. On this 
evening the moon was high in the heavens, eking out the shoft 
twilight ; the equinoctial winds seemed all asleep, for not a leaf 
stirred, and so delicious was the air, which even the iron frosts 
of January cannot render sufficiently cruel to injure the leaves 
of the soft myrtle, that they continued to sit, conversing calmly, 
but with all their hearts awakened, on many a theme of deep 
interest that, in circles more blasts with the pleasures of con- 
versation, are passed over with a few well-turned periods, and 
dismissed. 

The species of gratification to be derived from traveling was 
among these, and on this Alfred spoke with the enthusiasm that 
was natural to him ; but with a greater mixture of mdaneholj 
than he had ever before permitted to appear on any subjeet 
which they had discussed together, confessing that the oertamty 
of this pleasure never being his no,w and then went near to 
shake his philosophy. 

" And why should it not be yours P" said Charles eageriyr 
** why should a man of two-and-twentjr make up his mind nerer 
to see Some, just because he knows himself to be partieolazif 
capable of enjoying itP" 

" I should not have thought that you, Charles» could have 
beenmuch. at a loss to ^nd TeaAona^\i'^'L^?i%aiveTer likdyt* 
reach Rome," replied Alfred. 
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" Becauee of the expense P That's nonsense," said Charles, 
ith his osual impetuosity. " Your fellowship will be doable 
bat it is now, and more too, in a few years ; and then, you 
low, you mean to take orders and have pupils ; and I should 
ce to know if, out of all that, you could not save enough to 
)t, some how or other, to Italy." 

" That I do hope for the blessing of obtaining the employ- 
ents you name is most certain, Charles ; but, if left to my 
vn unassisted wisdom, I should never have discovered that 
is would lead to my having leisure to traverse Europe, that I 
ight look at pictur^ and statues, and walk over the graves of 
*eat men." 

'' Leisure P Why, people almost always ^ve holidays, you 
low, when they take pupils. And ask Norris about duty, 
las he not been here for nearly three months P You are a 
istly clever feUow, Alfred ; but you do talk nonsense some- 
mes. Don't you think so, Isabella P" 

It was some time since Isabella had spoken a word, and when 
>w addressed she started as if roused from a reverie, and for 
1 answer onlv repeated the word, " nonsense." 
" Yes, my dear ; if you have not been asleep, I think you 
ust be aware that Mr. Alfred Beynolds has been talking non- 



nse." 






No" replied Isabella, shaking her head. 

No" repeated Charles, mimicking her. "You have been 
leep, IsabeUa, I am quite sure of it from your manner of 
leaking." 

" You are a vastly clever fellow, Charles, but you do talk 
msense sometimes," said Isabella, repeating his words. 
" Lucid— evidently asleep, but lucid^^; and therefore precisely 
. the proper state for giving invaluable answers to whatever 
lestions may be asked. Now, then, why does Alfred Beynolds 
$clare that it is decreed by Heaven he never shall see Eome P" 
" He named not Heaven's decrees," replied Isabella, speaking 
a solemn oracular tone. 

" So ! I must mend my speech, or I shall mar my answer, 
rhy does Alfred Beynolds declare that he never shall see 
ome P" 

" He declares only that he fears he may never see it ; but, as 
) has declared also, that it is one of the things he should most 
ish to do, I so far agree with you, Mr. Charles, as to think it 
TY possible he may see it, despite his misgivings," replied Isa- 
illa, in her usual manner. 

"I meant more than that, Mrs. Wentworth, by my prophecy," 
id Alfred. " In truth, without aay ct^^^t Y^"*^'''^'^^^'^^'^'^'' ^ 
af Bay that I know I never bIij^ aee'Sama. '^oxfe^ ^s^ssoksa^ 
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even had I ^[fold that might serve as wings, would suffice to 
little more that torture me, for such on expeditioa as we 
tadking of." 

** Then, scrape money together like a dragon for a few yea 
said Charles, " and then give up your pupils and your cm 
for ayear or two." 

" Even if it were possible, I should not think it right," 
plied his friend. *' A humble curate, Charles, has taken 
portant duties upon himself: and I do not quite appro? 
wandering idle hfe for a clergyman, even though he be h\ 
curate, and has a longing to see £ome for his excuse." 

It was so evident uiat Alfred was in earnest, that Charle 
last gave way, and contented himself with a muttered ex 
mation of — " It is a devilish pity, then, that you should e?ei 
a clergyman !" suffered the subject to drop. 

Hie party soon afterwards exchanged the dining for the di 
ing-room, which they were surprised to find already alo 
dark. During the interval that elapsed before lights arri 
Isabella contrived to lead Mrs. Ee^nolds to a sofa, apart f: 
the rest, who all hovered near the windows ; and after affect 
ately expressing, her sorrow for the separation that was so n 
said, carelessly enough, — " And how long will it be before y 
son is ordained, Mrs. Eeynolds P" 

''About two months, I think. He has already had n 
than one title offered him ; and no obstacle remains, except 
having to move ourselves. This must be done, dearly m 
love our little cottage here ; so the sooner we set about it 
better." 

The lights arrived, and books, work, and chessmen k 
brought forward as usual ; but Isabella pleaded fatigue as 
excuse for retiring early, and the party broke up nearly) 
hours before the usual tune. 

During the first part of the tSte^a-ieie breakfast between 
brother and sister on the following morning Isabella was 
usually silent, till her brother said, — 

" You are grave, carissima, this morning. Are you think 
that it is our last day upon the island P" 

"No — yes — perhaps I was. But I was thinking of so: 
thing else too, Charles. I was thinking of a very wise tb 
that you uttered last night. You look, very naturaUy, i 
prised ; but I am quite in earnest." 

** Not the least surprised, I do assure you,— only I sho 
like to know which oi my morsels of wisdom it was which 
particularly attracted your attention P" 

'' What you said about AX^xe^ ■Bta^^\ic\^ -^^a %^ tcus," 
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^plied, anietly, but not without some slight increase of colour, 
that it nas recurred to me repeatedly since." 
" And what might that be P" inquired her brother, looking 
^haps a little more earnestly at her than she liked. 
" I mean about his taking orders. I perfectly agree with him 
. what he said about wandering clergymen. Bat then, as be 
IS no very immediate prospect of getting a Uving, I do think 
is a pity iha.t he should be ordained." 

"I said so too, I know," replied Charles, looking grave. 
But, between you and me, Isabella, I am afraid he must do it. 
or, in the first place, a curate's salary, small as it is, would 
ake an important addition to their little income ; and, more- 
rer, he would never be likely to make anything of taking 
ipils, unless he were in orders." 
'* Then you did not mean what you said, Charles P" 
" Oh ! yes, I did. I said it was a pity such a fine fellow, so 
.11 of poetry, imagination, and all that, should have his wings 
pped ofi^, — and so it is ; but it would be a greater pity still, 
>u know, for his excellent mother to see him lose toe object 
le has been so many years struggling to obtain for him: 
ouldn't itP" 

** Certainly. Alfred would die, I believe, rather than disap- 
>int her." 

** I know he would," said Charles, " I am quite certain of it, 
id though I cannot bear to hear him talk in that sort of quiet 
^signed way of never doing or seeing anything he most wishes 
•r, a moment's serious reflection is sufficient to show me that 
lere is no help for it." 

Isabella was again silent for several minutes, till she was once 
ore roused by an abrupt question — 
" And what are you thinking of now, Isabella P " 
*' I am still thinking of Mr. Eeynolds," she rejplied, delibe- 
itely, and as if determined not to be afraid of saying what she 
ished ; though her eyes were cast down, and there was a fai- 
ring in her voice shat showed strong feeling of some sort or 
;her, concerning the subject under discussion: "I am still 
linking, Charles, that it is greatly to be lamented that such a 
an should, in some degree, as one might say, become the 
.orifice to his own goodness. Not, Heaven knows, that I would 
ish him to change nis admirable principles in any way ; but if 
were possible— if by any means, it might be possible to— to — 
• assist him, Charles— You know now very rich I am, and 
>w little I love that idle sort of parade that I believe often 
akes rich people poor ; therefore I cannot help having & ^eo^t 
ial of money at the banker's. Iiideed9 \ "kiio^ *OMst^ Sa^ ts^ss^^ 
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than three thousand pounds there, and I hare thought two or 
three times that I mnst ask papa what I had best do witkit 
Kow, I hare been thinking, Charles, that if joa could pniduK 
an annuity for Mrs. Beynolds wiih. two thonaand pounds, lod 
give the third to Alfred to travel ^ with for a year or two, 
everything wonld be exactly aa we wish it to be. !Do yoa tbhik 
that yon conld manage this P " 

** There is one way, Isabella, in which I think it could all be 
managed with perfect facility, and with^ a degree of sacceas 
greatly beyond any yon as yet appear to anticipate," said Chazkt, 
fbdng his searching eyes very keenly upon her, *' and if yoa 
would adopt it, I swear that I should love you a thousand timeft 
better than I have ever yet done. Shall I tell you what my 
way would be P " 

*' It cannot be better than mine, I am quite sure," replied 
his sister, rolling up the tablecloth, and unrolling it again, with 
great perseverance, " so it would be only wasting time to tilk 
about it. All I want you to tell me is, whether you think mj 
scheme practicable." 

Charles, who kept hia eyes very steadily fixed upon her face, 
replied, " Mine would be better, IsabeUa." 

" You will not answer me, I perceive," she replied, rising 
from the table, " so we will talk no more about it. 

** Dearest Isabella ! I will answer you. Folly indeed would it 
be should there be any want of confidence between yon and me. 
Why should I hide from you my belief that you love my noWe- 
hearted friend P why should I affect to disguise my belief that 
he loves you P or why, for another moment, refrain from telling 
you, that your marriage with him would gratify the dearest wish 
of my heart P " 

*' Marriaa:e ! " repeated Isabella, shuddering, *' my marriage ? 
—Charles, Charles, you cannot believe it possible ! 

"And why not P He—" Then suddenly stopping short, 
with a look that seemed to show some painful thought had stnick 
him, he remained silent for a moment, and then gravely added, 
" Do you mean, Isabella, that because of his poverty, Alfred 
Heynolds may not dare to raise his eyes to you ? " 

" Gracious Heaven, no ! " exclaimed Isabella, vehemently ; 
" the thought is unworthy of you, brother ! " 

*' You are right, and I beg your pardon. But why ahonld 
you answer me then with an air of so much displeasure P 
Surely, there was nothing in what I said to justify it." 

" It was not displeasure, Charles," replied Isabella, buntinff 
into tears ; ** oh, far ! very far otherwise ! Could you know all 
I tbink of Alfred E«yno\da, Vow V\^'5,\ksy« ^ksl^^^^-^vb. 
short, that is not a theme w^oiv^\i\c\iN^e^w^^^^«t. ^^^fe. 
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carriage, Charles ! Think for a moment of all that is past, but 
tliink without talking about it to me. A thousand feeling pre- 
Tent my eyen alluding to this terrible subject. Gratitude — ^pifr 
— ihe remembrance of essential kindness, and essential gooa- 
ness too, shown in this very spot, this very village here." 

laabeUa stopped, overpowered by strong emotion. 

*' My dear, my most dear IsabeUa ! " said Charles, tenderljr 
taking her hand, " I cannot bear to see these tears, and think 
that I have opened the source of them. Tet, let me understand 
you, my dear love. Do you mean that your feelings for Mr* 
W entworth have beoi, or still are, such as for ever to prevent 
you fonning any future marriage P " 

*' Not that— no, I did not say so," said Isabella, colouring 
violently. ''I meant to tell you, Charles, though I so hate* 
myself if I do but think upon it in silence and in solitude, that 
to speak of it, cannot be considered by me otherwise than as a 
crime ; but yet, on this occasion, I meant to make you under* 
stand me fully. I meant that you should know, that no word, 
no thought has such terror for my heart as that of marriage." 

l^e last words were uttered m so low a whisper, that had 
not her auditor been prepared for them, they coula hardly have- 
been caught ; but having spoken thus, she threw her arms upon 
the table, and hid her face upon them, as if to show that she 
oould say no more. 

'* Isabella ! " said her brother, in agitation almost equal to 
her own, *' this is indeed a theme that we must not speak upon. 
I reverence your forbearance, your scruples. I have ever aone 
80 : but I, too, have suffered, and that without any mixture of 
the feelings which have restrained your complaints, and dammed 
np, as it were, your confidence from your K>ndest friends ; but 
my lips have been as firmly closed upon the subject in your pre- 
sence as yours to me, and I trust never again to allude to it. 
But before I now cease speaking, let me conjure you not to 
delude your own heart by a conrasion of ideas generated by a 
word. Marriage, Isabella, need not always mean misery." 

" It may be so. I believe — ^I trust you are right, ^e Mar- 
garet — see my mother. I am sure you are quite right, and I do 
not think it is any doubt about my own happiness that makes me 
shrink with such sickening terror from the thought. But indeed, 
Charles, I am not myself in temper what I was formerly ; and 
think — ^think but for a moment ot the possibilitythat I, in my 
turn, might make a fellow-creature miserable ! We, none of us, 
know ourselves, Charles. PoorWentworth meant to act rightly, 
nay, more, he thought he did so. Is not this «. l&«A,t>rcLl^T ts^!^\ 
No, no, ask me not, name it not •, 1 cwiiiQ\» — ^^\i\^Q\. xdhsx^— 
erenAWred!" 
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It was strange, that at the very moment her words tku 
seemed to express almost everything Charles wished foibis 
friend, the conviction came npon him of there being no ho^ 
whatever that she would change the determination she m 
expressed. 

** I will not torment you, Isabella," he replied ; " I will name 
the subject no more. I have long wished to tell you what my 
wishes were, and to hint — having no right to do more — ^to hint 
to you, that were you as penniless as himself, poor Beynoldi 
would not so earefully avoid letting you see how tondly he Iotcs 
you. But no more of this. I have pledged my word to you, 
and will keep it." 

Charles here heaved a deep sigh, as if to throw off and relieve 
himself from what had given him almost intolerable pain. After 
the interval of a few moments, he resumed the conversation 
again in a tone comparatively indifiPerent. 

" Now, then, Isaoella," he said, " to return to what you weie 
so kindly saying, and I so unwisely interrupted ; you really wislw 
then, that a sum arising from your superfluity, amountiDg, 
I think you say, to three thousand pounds, should be devot^ 
to Mrs. Eeynolds and her son. I should like this too— like to 
believe it possible ; and so indeed it may, if I have deceired 
myself as egregiously about his feelings as I have done about 
those of another, which is very likely, perhaps. I know Bey- 
nolds well, and though he is precisely the most high-minded, 
noble, and independent being I have ever chanced to meet, I 
doubt if any feelings of his own, short of those to which I hare 
alluded, would be held by him as a justifiable cause for refusing 
what would make his mother easy for life. I doubt, however, 
the probability of his consenting to set out upon a travelling 
expedition, for his own pleasure, at your expense. However, 
that is no business of mine ; I will do my errand ; and, as I have 
said, if he be in the happy state of indifiference we both wish for 
him, it is possible he may accept that part of your charity which 
is offered to his mother." 

" Charity ! " exclaimed Isabella, with clasped hands and 
burning cheeks, " O Charles ! why should you use so hateful a 
wordP^ 

"Hateful? No, surely; and how can I substitute any 
other? It is charity, Isabella, and very noble and merito- 
rious charity, certainly. As to that portion of it, indeed, which 
you offer to himself, I rather fear, I confess, that it will 
give him more pain than pleasure. However, as I said before, 
I will do my errand ; so good morning for the present, dear 
Isabelh" 

"Stay, stay ! " she excVaYmeQi, ^^vLV£i^\i\^ w£a\ ** ^gi\sa\.SssL 
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ihe world I I see it all now, and I know not how for a single 
moment I conld have so beguiled myself. No, not for the whole 
world would I have so insulting a proposal reach him. Alas ! 
Charles, I am still a child in all such matters. But you know not 
how much I would give — nonsense, give, that's nothing — ^you 
Icnow not how much I would suffer, to do her, or him either, 
Charles, some service." 

Perhaps the smile with which this was received approached a 
little, a very little, towards a sneer, as he replied, "You 
are very kind — or at any rate I am quite sure you mean to 
be 80.*' 

" You are determined, I see, to make me hate myself," said 
Isabella, bitterly, " and your success promises to be perfect." 

" I would rather make Alfred hate you,"replied Charles. 

" You might be equaUy successful, perhaps, there ; but I really 
see no particular necessity for your taking any trouble about it. 
What symptom, pray, has he shown, that such obliging inter- 
ference on your part is necessary P " 

" Isabella ! " said Charles, gravely, " do you mean to assert 
that you are ignorant of Alfred's devoted love for you P " 

*' Has he ever confided any such feeling to you, Charles P" she 
gaid, with varying colour and a voice that Mtered very per- 
ceptibly. 

" "No, certainly, he never has." 

" Then why will you persist in fancying it P " she replied. 
** You cannot believe, I know you cannot, that he has ever given 
me reason to think so ; for if he had, should I, Charles, have 
given vou the commission I spoke of P Can you believe I 
would r " 

" No. But you must be strangely, lamentably blind." 

** Pardon me there ; I am not blind. I have hardly spoken to 
my own heart so plainly as I am now speaking to you ; but many ' 
feelings force me to tnrow off all reserve with you. I believe 
that Alfred likes, admires me, if vou will ; but that he loves me, 
I beheve it not. Never for a single moment has he been betrayed 
into showing the slightest indication of any such feeling. He has 
uniformly had the appearance of being pleased, happy, animated^ 
gay ; but not in love. Trust me I am not blind, though it is pro- 
bable I may be somewhat vain ; for — ^laugh at me if you will — 
this contrast between the pleasure he has evidentl}^ felt in my 
society, and the self-possession which has prevented his ever per- 
mitting me for a moment to suspect that he was anything more 
than amused, set my self-love at work to explain it ; ana I am 
come to the conviction that, had I been. d\ftetevi>i\:^ i\\.\ia&fc^OaRi 
might have loved me ; but that, knowing txtj ^Xwt^ , tk&^V'^^_^^ 
doubt be does, from you, Charlea — •"knoTnsi^ xkj «?w5jrS"» »-^^^ 

2 B 
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no doabty I naj, tliat he thinks as I do, that I neither can nor 
onght to marry again." 

" It has never struck you, then, that this admirable command 
over himself may have arisen from the circumstance of your being 
80 greatly his superior in wealth P " said her brother. 

" No, indeed ; I cannot believe that so sordid an idea ctcp 
entered his head." 

" So sordid an idea, you^ call itP " What sort of idea wonld 
it have been, Isabella, had he, without a shilling in the world— 
for by marrying, you know, he would forfeit his fellowship-^f, 
without a shilling in the world, he had conceived the notion of 
proposing himself to a woman with an improving estate of above 
five thousand a year at her own disposal P How would you have 
classed such an idea P " 

" There is no use in talking about it," she replied, almost peev- 
ishly. " No man, who really loved a woman, could be |Mrevented 
from letting her know it by such a paltry motive as that. But 
there is something great and noble in abstaining from such a con- 
fession, because there are moral reasons for its being improper 
for her to listen to it." 

"I should be sorry to say anything, Isabella, to lower my 
friend in your estimation ; but truth obliges me to assure yon, 
that imagination never created a more baseless fabric than you 
have constructed, when supposing that Alfred Eeynolds could be 
such an egregious fool, as to fancy there was any moral objection 
to your marrying again. No ; dearly as I love him, ood happy 
as a union between you would make me, it is bat fair that joa 
should see him as he is. Of the sublimity you attaribute to mo, 
he is quite incapable ; but to the sordid feeling you so vehe- 
mently despise, I think it not unlikely he may die a victim." 

" Die a victim P I do not understand you." 

" It is no matter, Isabella. You have expressed yourfelf too 
strongly to leave me any hope that what I moat wiiah can ever 
come to pass. So, farewell for an hour or two. My head achei ; 
and if you will lend me your groom's mare for that time, I will 
take a gallop to cure it." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Thb man wlio at len<:^h, unsummoned, came to remove the 
breakfast, fotmd his mistress sitting with her hands clasped to- 
gether, and her eyes fixed on the carpet, the very picture or 
personification of a deep reverie. She started at his entrance ; 
and seizing the bonnet and shawl which she had that morning 
used for her last early walk, she made her escape through a door 
that led across the garden to the cliff*. 

Margaret had declared the evening before, that she should be 
too busy to walk ; and before this startling conversation with 
Charles, Isabella's intention was to have walked with him to make 
a last visit to Mrs. Eeynolds. But this was now quite out of the 
question ; indeed, she dreaded nothing more than seeiug her, or 
any one else. The idea that Margaret might change her mind, or 
that Norris might call upon her, hastened her steps, and made 
her rather fly than walk to the point where a rough and rugged 
path abruptly descended the clin, and led her to a cluster of rocks 
upon the beach, amidst the masses of which she was not likely to 
be descried. The autumnal wind had risen during the night, and 
blew heavily; though the bright sun still shone without a cloud, 
beguiling tne unwary into a belief that it was a very fine day. 
Isabella, therefore, seated herself upon a rock, on a spot that 
seemed secure from all eyes, and perfectly unconscious that she 
was becoming colder and colder eveiy moment, sat meditating 
on the seeminff waywardness of her destiny, till her lips became 
quite blue, and her cheeks quite white. 

Without having any very fixed purpose as to what he should 
say to him, Charles directed his horse s head towards the cottage 
of his friend ; but Al&ed, restless and miserable, had long been 
rambling on the beach, nobody knew in what direction ; and the 
hope of meeting him before the hour of dinner was abandoned. 
Meanwhile, poor Reynolds wandered on, with one solitary idea 
to console hun, amidst a world of as desolate and misera,ble feel- 
ings as ever fixed their ruthless fangs upon a sensitive heart. He 
had lived beside Isabella for nearly three months ; he had enjoyed 
an intercourse with her of the most unbounded intellectual free- 
dom, exchanging thoughts, opinions, feelings, on every subject 
under heaven, excepting on that only which never fert vsvSsss^yKss^ 
was forgotten, but whicn he wonidliav© deexsi^^V^.'^^'^^'^^^^'^' 
e8t baaeneBB to disclose, 

^b2 
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** Thank God ! " he exclaimed aloud, as the buffetinf^ wind 
blew in his face, and made his words inaudible almost to his own 
ears — " thank God ! I have escaped the danger which so often 
threatened me; I have looked in her eyes and seen softness 
there, but turned away from it, and spoken calmly of rocks and 
trees. I have drunk deep, deep of the delight of lovins, and of 
believing it possible I might be loved, and have not paia my in- 
tegrity lor it. As for my peace of mind ! Dearest mother, she 
tcJks of peace of mind as it it were a feeling I was enjoying, but 
might lose ! Now she thinks me safe, perfectly safe. And so I 
am. There was only one thing that I should have deemed too 
high a price for what I have enjoyed, and I thank God I have 
notpaidit." 

Thus he went muttering on, his heart sometimes swelling till 
his eyes filled with tears, yet still calling upon his spirits to 
rejoice that the walk of yesterday, the last in whicii there 
was any chance of their being tSte-c^tSte, was oyer, and his 
presumptuous secret still his own. 

It was in this mood, and with an aspect as little fitting as 
possible to be presented before the eyes of a lady from whom it 
was absolutely necessary to conceal every appearance of strong 
emotion, that Alfred, turning the sharp corner of a rock, found 
himself precisely face to face with Isabella. 

It would not be easy to say which of the two started most 
violently ; but as to any question that might be put by the 
curious, as to which was, at that moment, the most intently 
absorbed by thinking of the other, there would be no difficulty 
at all in answering it, inasmuch as neither the one nor the other 
had the very least imaginable space of mind left that was not 
occupied by the image, moral and physical, of the person who 
now suddenly met their gaze. 

An efibrt, and a strong one, was necessary on both sides to 
render them what each would consider fitting company for the 
other, and upon all such occasions it is the woman who gene- 
rally makes the effort first. Whether it be that the necessity of 
self-control be stronger, or that the power given to exert it be 
naturally greater, it can hardly be aenied that a woman more 
rarely fails in such a trial than a man. 

"It is a blustering day, Mr. Beynolds," said Isabella, drawing 
down her bonnet, and securing it more tightly under her chin, 
as much, probably, to conceal the condition of her tearful eves, 
as to guard against the increasing blast. 

" It is, indeed !" he replied ; " too blustering, Mrs. Went- 
TTortli, for you to remain thus exposed to it. WiU you accept 
loy arm to ascend the c\\ff V" 

" Not yet, " said IsabeWa •, " 1 Tc^lVex \^^ ^^.r 
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*• But shall yon not take cold P" 

*' Oh ! no. The sea air never does that. I think we shall 
have a real storm. Do you perceive the clouds that are rolling 
up towards usP The brightness of the morning is gone 
already.'* 

** Yes, the brightness is quite over !" replied Eeynolds, looking 
with rather a vacant eye upon the sea that was rolling and 
springing before them, while even the white crests of the waves 
seemed to look dark in the increasing gloom. 

** I know not why," said Isabella, settling herself with her 
back against a rock, as if quite determined to remain where she 
was, " but I like this better than when everything is calm and 
tranquil. Is not the dark shade that monstrous mass of clouds 
throws over the sea terrific and sublime ?' 

'' Yes, yes, no doubt of it. But, indeed, you must not stay 
here. I know this coast, and am quite sure a storm is coming 
on that may make it difficult for you to keep your footing as 
you ascend the cliff. Come, Mrs. Wentworth, pray come 
directly." 

" 1^0," said Isabella, quietly ; " I shall remain and watch it^ 
But I will not insist," she added, with a smile, " upon your 
remaining too. If you do not enjoy it, you had better go." 

What other answer could the young man give than to seat 
himself beside her P 

" Look at their heavy flapping wings," said Isabella, pointing 
to several gulls that, cowenng low over the waves, appeared to 
be approaching the shore S>r shelter; "and that ominous 
screeching cry ! Is it not fine ?" 

" And that shooting lightning that begins to pierce the 
clouds. That is fine too," said Alfred ; " but, for God'a sake, 
let me take you to a place of safety !" 

" Do you think you could make a drawing of this scene, as 
it looks now ? " said Isabella, paying no attention to his remon- 
strance. " You might have a rude figure or two among the 
rocks there, fishermen perhaps drawing up a boat to save it 
from the violence of the sea. I think you could do it, Mr. 
Beynolds." 

** I might draw the scene from memory, without much diffi- 
culty," replied Alfred, rising from his seat, and standing before 
her, so as in some degree to shelter her, " but I would not place 
fishermen there ; I do assure you it would be unnatural. No 
fisherman in the world would be so foolish as wantonly to 
remain upon the beach at such a moment as this." 

" You are trying to frighten me. But what ia ll^^t^ Vi ^^kw.^ 
A wetting, in case rain should £o\io\? Oaa \\i»si<\et\ "S-csvOaa^i'ss 
seen me brave that more than once a\xe«Ay. T>^\^'^^oift «o:^ 
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it, Mr. Eeynolds. You know there can be no real danger, for 
I am not twenty minutes* walk from my own door." 

** The rain ! — can you imagine I speak to you so very mncli 
in earnest on account of any danger the rain can bring witii 
itP" 

** Hush ! " said Isabella. " What a * lengthened, aggravated 
roar* that was ! Is it possible that you do not take pleasure in 
all this majestic uproar P " 

" I do not think you are safe, Mrs. Wentworth," were the 
words he spoke in reply, but they were not heard by her ; for, 
after sucking in, as it were, its breath for one moment of most 
awful stillness, the storm burst forth anew in such a tremendous 
tempest of wind and hail, that Isabella's courage seemed threat- 
ening to forsake her ; and having sat with her head simk upon 
her breast for a minute or two, subdued and silent, she rose up, 
and laying her hand upon Alfred's arm, said, ** Yon are right, 
Mr. Eeynolds, we had better go/* 

To go now, however, was no easy matter. The hail, indeed, 
no longer battered them, but such a cataract of rain dashed 
down upon their shrinking heads instead, that it seemed an 
effort of strength to stand upright under it. The wind, too, 
roared with even augmented fury, and the instant they 8tep{}ed 
t>ut from the shelter afforded by the masses of rock amidst which 
they had been seated, Isabella found it very nearly impossible 
to stand. 

Beynolds threw his arm round her, and so placed himself 
while he almost carried her forward, as to afford all the protec- 
tion that his person could give ; but the rain and wina toge- 
ther nearly took away her breath, and pointing backward to the 
spot they had left, she looked up into the face of her companion 
as if to ask for counsel, for to attempt speaking would have been 
utterlv useless. 

Be Jore replying to this appeal, Eeynolds looked round in all 
directions upon the frowning heavens, to ascertain what prospect 
there might be of a termination to their sudden fit c^ nee ; bat 
not a speck of smiling light appeared. The roar of l£e tide, 
which was rushing furiously in, seemed to bully the wind that 
battled with it ; we thunder, approaching nearer and nearer 
every moment, crashed and rattled in their very ears, while ever 
and anon flashes of lightning shot so sharply across their eves, 
that perforce they winked, and then hardly dared to raise their 
eyelids again. It took not long to decide, in the midst of this 
fearful tumult, that almost any risk was better than rmuaining 
to endure it ; and, uttering unheard the words, ** Forgive me ! '* 
he seized her in his arms and. "boTe Vet «ftSi<^«\s<Qi;> tmAi ^«rdih<wt 
considerable diflSculty, to t\ie ioo\i Qi ^* t^^ ^^wj^Xf^-iTta^ 
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she had descended. To attempt mounting them with her in his 
arms was out of the question ; but by placing her before him, 
and securing her shawl so tightly round her as to preyent it 
catching the blast, he enabled her to ascend about one-third 
of the way in tolerable safety. But here a new difficulty arose ; 
the steps, which were but very imperfectly cut, here ceased ; the 
ujicivil engineer who had constructed the ascent having taken 
advantage of a level space of about four feet wide, which, turn- 
ing round a sharp angle, led the climber to a part of the clifi 
which it was just possible to crawl up without any further assist- 
ance of his. But on turning this angle, Alfred Beynolds was 
met by such a blast, that he was fain to cling to a projecting 
fragment of the clifi to prevent his being hurled from his perilous 
station into the sea that now roared over the breakers exactly 
under him. 

Sick, and almost giddy with terror at the idea of Isabella's 
encountering the same danger, he turned round and made a sign 
to her that she must descend again, which, docile enough, poor 
soul ! now that it was nearly too late for such docilitv to get 
either herself or her companion out of the scrape into which her 
rashness had drawn them, she obeyed ; and, notwithstanding the 
buffeting that met her in the shape both of wind and spray, she 
got safely to the bottom. 

But here the dangers that threatened them were infinitely 
greater than before they made their unsuccessful attempt to 
scale the cliff; for the sea, flowing in several feet above its ordi- 
nary level, would soon, it was too evident, not leave them an inch 
of beach to stand upon. 

Alfred placed his pale and repentant companion on the widest 
and safest of the chalk steps she had come down ; but they were 
only formed to hold one foot at a time, and afforded a resting- 
place so very insecure, exposed as they were to the wild gusts 
that swept around them, that Alfred became terriffed lest, in 
spite of the best shelter his placing himself some steps below 
oould afford, she might lose her footing and fall. But he did not 
" harp the fear aright ;" Isabella's little feet had a much better 
-chance of keeping their station than his own, and the more so, 
of course, from his attention being wholly engrossed by endea- 
vouring so to place himself as to protect her, wherefore, within 
a few minutes of their taking possession of their tottering 
resting-place, be lost his balance, the slippery state of the soil 
prevented his recovering himself, and he fell prone into the boil- 
ingsurf below. 

The scream of Isabella maje itself heard, despite the ele- 
mental din; and, without a momeii\i'% t^i^'&^Xassvl, ^'ii.\ifts©». 
gnpidly to descend. The peril oi Al^i^ei ^^a^Voni's^e^* ^^^«^^ 
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less than it appeared ; for the water, though deep enough to 
break his fall, tnreatened no chance of drowning to a man strong 
enongh to struggle with the noisy but shallow wave ; and in a 
moment he had made his way to a rock at no great distance from 
the spot where Isabella stood, her descent suddenly suspended 
by the eagerness with which she watched his motions. Beynolds 
was neither stunned nor in any other way injured by ms fall, 
excepting that he had lost his hat, and that his brown ooris, as 
well as every thread in his garments, were dripping with salt 
water. Having quickly reached the vantage-ground which the 
summit of the mass he had got upon commanded, he looked 
round, with no very hopeful glance, it must be confessed, to 
determine what was best to be done during the next miserable 
half-hour. He perceived that the tide was already turning, and 
thought that within that time he should be able, if Isabella 
would again permit herself to be carried, to convey her round 
the base of the cliff to a path about a quarter of a mile distant 
that was greatly more practicable than the treacherous steps. 
!But the interval ! the terrible interval I how was she to bear it? 
To stand thus gazing at her from a distance, when the next blast 
might serve her as the last had served him, was intolerable ; and 
with no better hope than to wade through the surf and again 
place himself before her, he sprang off, to Isabella's inexpres- 
.-iible terror; and by means first of one stone and then of 
another, verv skilfully reached, contrived to attain the highest 
part of the beach at a short distance from her, without being 
. :igain much more than knee-deep in the water. 

While making his way from this point to that where the 
f;remblin^ Isabella stood, he perceived a small opening in the 
oliff, too insignificant to be called a cavern ; but which, being at 
the elevation of about three feet from the highest point to whteh 
the water had reached, was still dry. To ascertain whether it 
was deep enough to afford shelter to the precious object of his 
care, he scrambled into it, and, to his surprise and infinite delight, 
found its dimensions amply sufficient for the purpose. Then 
waiting for an instant to press the dripping brine from his hair— 
ibr what with that and the drifting ram, that still continued to 
i'all in torrents, he could hardly see — he scrambled out again, 
ttnd the next moment once again stood close beside the greatly 
comforted Isabella. 

With outspread arms, to insure the safety of her descent, he 
made her understand, partly by words that -victoriously strug- 
;'i:led with the blast, and partly by signs, that ahe was to come 
down to him. She instantly obeyed, and unresistingly suffered 
him to convey her in Ina arma to tXi© %\ie\\«t Via Wd found. She 
had BtUl aufficieat energy \e£t to «jc\i\c^«> VSaa «QL\xvitfaA\A\X^«^ 
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no great difficulty, but he attempted not to follow her, though 
half a dozen persons might have found place there. 

It would have been easy, could her voice have been heard 
amidst the still howling storm, to have insisted on his placing 
himself beside her in terms which he could hardly have resisted, 
and yet such as she would have felt no repugnance to utter ; but 
he stood beyond reach of the hand she would willingly have 
stretched out to express what it was in vain to speak, and having 
for a minute or two suffered the extreme of vexation from this 
inability to combat his very unnecessary and ill-timed etiquette, 
€he had recourse to a stratagem, feminine enough in its concep- 
tion, and perfectly effectual in obtaining its object. 

Perceiving that his eyes, though for the most part turned 
towards the raging sea, were nevertheless from time to time 
directed upon herself, she watched for the proper moment, and 
when he again turned towards her, was in the act, or seemed to 
be so, of making a very dangerous descent. 

To leave his own position, spring into the cave, and stand 
beside her was the work of an instant; so rapidly, indeed, had 
it been performed, that the startled Isabella totally lost her 
presence of mind, and almost throwing herself upon the arm 
which even in the act of springing he had extended to stop her, 
she burst into tears, and murmured, but in accents that their 
shelter permitted to be audible, " Alfred ! " 

For one moment, for one short moment, and no more, the 
young man's arm closed round her, and she felt herself pressed 
to his heart ; but in the next he was as far from her as tne nar- 
row hmits of their station would allow, and his countenance 
expressed a degree of anguish so hopeless and profound, that 
one glance at it decided the destiny of Isabella for life. 

Let no one ever profess, or ever secretly plume themselves 
upon any strong determination of never doing this, that, or the 
other ; for fate often seems to delight in taking vengeance for 
such presumption, and to force the self-confident boaster into 
doing precisely that, a&^ainst which his protestations had been 
the most vehement. When her aunt Christina, in days of yore, 
•caiued the indignant blood to visit the cheeks of her young 
nieces, by declaring that one of the reforms most wanted was in 
the manner of choosing partners for life, and that things would 
never be as they ought to be till woman enjoyed the same privi- 
lege of selection as man, whose voice was it that was raised to 
answer herP whose eloquence proved so satisfactorily to all 
who listened that the proposal was equaUy distasteful and 
i^Burd P It was Isabella s. And never were words si^oken v«v<K 
deeper sincerity. Yet listen to her no'W , Wi^ ^i)Ckfi^a. %»:5 Vc>rw TsssijSsk 
human opiniona are worth. 
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" Alfred ! " she said again, with clasped hands and streaning 
eyes — "Alfred ! If you love me for pity, tell me so ! " 

If any one thinks that Alfred Keynolds had not already 
sufficiently outraged every feeling of his heart, in order to prore 
to himself, and to all others whom it might concern, tlutk 
would rather die than acknowledge his love for a woman of fire 
thousand a year — ^if any chance to he of that opinion, whit 
followed will forfeit him their approbation for ever; tor, pCTfectly 
incapable of restraining for a moment longer the feeling that had 
influenced every act and tinctured every thought for years, he 
drew near to the idol of his heart, and in one burst of uncontrol- 
able emotion, poured out the history of his love. 

And what became of the storm without? Did it rage on? 
Did the lightning flash, and the thunder roll P Did the winds 
fitill howl, and clouds still pour their torrents down P It was a 
full hour before Alfred and Isabella knew anything about it, and 
then they were only a Httle awakened to the consciousness of 
where they were, and the original cause of their being there, by 
Isabella's descrying a line of yellow hght in the horizoD, which 
seemed suddenly to promise the return of sunshine to theworkl 

" Alfred ! Look tnere ! " she exdaimed ; " does not that saj 
that the storm, the darkness, the misery, are past P Shall we not 
hail it P " 

" Hail it, Isabella ! Do you ask me if I shall hail the con- 
sequences of this storm P Oh! is it not all a dream P How 
have I spoken what your ears have heard P Will you, can yon, 
^ver know all I have suffered P No, dearest, no ! You may 
guess my happiness, but never, never can you know what I have 
suffered." 

" And so you would have gone on, I suppose, to the end, had 
I not piously prayed the gods to ' unsez me here.* Shall I ever 
forgive you, Alfred, for putting me in such a strait P " 

** But may not there be some who will never forgive me for 
taking you out of it P Charles, dear, generous Charles idll, I 
beheve m my soul, rejoice with me— and Norns, and your sweet 
sister — some how or other, I do not fear them ; but despite my 
happiness, Isabella, my heart sinks when I anticipate the judg> 
ment which your older friends must pass upon such a conncetiQa 
for you." 

'* On that point, listen to me, Alfred, once for all,'* she replied. 
" You have already proved yourself very lamentably ignorant, 
my dear friend, of the nature of my heart, of their hearts, andt 
as I do truly hope and believe, of human hearts in general. Yoa 
have done all you could to crush all the best feelings that 
Heaven has given to help us t\ixo\i^^QQ^^«^ o^ tMis^ and all 
for the Bake of giving impottauce V> >2ttft "sw^ Akm^ xm:^al^aB^ 
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feature in the lot of mortals. All this is very bad, and I believe, 
if I spoke with perfect sincerity, I should say that I thought you 
had been very wicked. But don't look so miserable : I will for- 
give you, though you very nearly succeeded in your magnanimous 
attempt to ma^e me miserable for life, upon condition, that never, 
by word, deed, or look, you give me reason to suspect for the 
future, that, instead of blinking about me, you are calculating the 
comparative value of hard, cold, sti&eckea pride which you call 
independence, and of warm, unselfish, and devoted affection ■ 
wlucn I call the only boon worth having, that one human being 
<;an bestow upon another." 

" Lovely sophist ! " said Alfred, with a sigh, " I will bring 
my mind as nearly as I can to receive all your axioms for truth.'* 

" Am I to consider myself as engaged to you as your future 
wife P " said Isabella, almost solemnly. 

" Had such a question suggested itself to me when the light 
broke upon my feverish dreams this morning," replied Alfred, 
** I should have driven it from me as something that savoured of 
madness, or of thoughts that might lead to it ; but now, Isabella, 
if any, save yourself, with that dear world of promise in your 
•eyes, should put it doubtingly, I should run a tearful risk of 
being mad the other way." 

"Well then, I am your affianced wife," she said, "and as such, 
Alfred, I will put it to your heart, whether any future allusions 
to our common fortune, so uttered as to make me feel that my 
having brought it, makes it hateful to you, can be likely to 
increase my nappiness P " 

Heynolds gazed at her as she spoke, and read on her ingen- 
uous brow the deep sincerity of every word she uttered. 

" Never, sweet love ! will I so o£fend you more," he replied, 
in a voice that trembled with emotion. " O Isabella ! am I not 
too happy P What a heart, what a soul is that which has thus 

bound itself to mine ! " 

* * * * « * 

While all this went on, the yellow light grew stronger, till at 
length, something like struggling sunshine found its way into 
their strange retreat, and falling on Alfred's figure, made Isa- 
bella start, while its appearance recalled the accident which had 
plunged him over head and ears in sea-water. 

" If I do not behave better on future occasions than I have 
done to-day, Alfred, you will lead but a sorry life with me. 
What a state you are m !" she added, laying her hand upon his 
arm — " and I sitting here and forgetting it ! Look at the tide ! 
It has left us rather more beach than is absolutely tl««^'«s»x^ Vk* 
insure our getting home. 80 now, ^'v^ laa -^qpox «c».>^^M*2t 
&iend, and let us see whetkex being -^crj VwKg^ '^R^ «w^«^^ ^ 
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to get as skilfully out of this dear hole, as being very misenUe 
enabled us to get into it." 

The business was achieved without much difficulty; and thoagk 
the happy lovers made their appearance at the cottage door, ii 
so very forlorn-looking a condition as to call forth an exclamitioi 
of alarm from the servant who opened it, ik> bad oonsqaeDces 
whatever ensued from that morning's adventures ; but, on the 
contrary, the sketch produced by Alfred of the storm was never 
looked at afterwards without such feelings of grateful happmeas 
as proved that a cloudless sky is not the only aspect which the 
heavens can wear productive of pleasure to man. 



CHAPTEE XLin. 

Little now remains to be told of the fortunes of Isabella. 
It seemed that she had received the proportion of chastening 
sorrow, deemed necessary for her by Heaven; for, from the 
hour that she extracted from the noble-hearted Alfred the con- 
fession of his love, her fate had fewer of the capricious variations 
of fortune in it than often happens amongst us. No one was 
ever told how very wretched had been the few dark years of her 
first marriage ; but all who approached her seemed to share in 
the happiness of that which followed it. 

Her mother, who of all her family alone knew that she might, 
Jiad she so willed, have been a viscountess, never alluded to 
that wonderfully well-kept secret but once, and then it was te 
whisper in her ear some half-dozen years afterwards, when 
Isabella's children and those of Margaret were blended together 
in one happy group on the pretty lawn at Abbot's Preston, 
** How very, very glad I am, Isabella, that you did not marry 
Lord Morrison ! He is a very good sort of man, I believe ; but 
we never could have been so happy altogether, as we are now. 
with any other man in the world except Alfred." 

Had Isabella never known the torture of being united to a bad 
temper, it is probable that she would never have enjoyed so 
thoroughly as she did the blessings conferred by the companion- 
ship of a good one. The first two years after her marrif^e with 
Alfred were passed on the Continent ; and the delight otwatGh- 
ing the happiness of such a spirit as his, amidst scenes which 
brought all his fine faculties into action, and which he had so 
utterly despaired of ever seeing, was great, indeed. And was it 
pOBBible that she could iail to TemeTs^«i> Ti<;^V2vr\\}^^taxLdin^ her 
more than TTillingneBs to iorget \t, VJaa '^^^V% ^^ft^^aij^'^Mtii!^^ 
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Paris P The eagerness, the happy energy of spirit with which 
Alfred sought for her every object that could awaken her taste, 
or delight her fancy. The joy with which his fond eyes reflected 
every sensation of pleasure expressed b^ hers, the perfect sym- 
pathy that bound their hearts and minds together on every 
•abject, delicious as it all was, would not, could not have been 
00 keenly enjoyed without the contrast. 

Charles was their companion in this delightful expedition ; and 
it may be doubted if he did not enjoy it almost as much as either 
of them. He knew that their happiness was in a great degree 
his work, and they delighted to prove to him, in every possible 
way, that they knew it too. Never, certainly, was there a hap- 
pier trio ; for if Charles entered with less enthusiasm than his 
companions into the stud^ of art, he atoned for it by the zeal 
with which he acted as their truffle dog in seeking out whatever 
was best worth seeing in nature : and few people ever saw Italy 
as they did. The hours devoted to paintmg and sculpture, in- 
deed, if more keenly enjoyed than is quite usual, were passed 
much in the same routine tnat others followed who were engaged 
in the same pursuit ; but their rides and walks were arranged on 
a plan entirely their own. Instead of contenting themselves with 
the "jpoints de vue superhes " immortalized in the guide-books, 
'^eir custom was to turn aside as soon as these had been enjoyed, 
to ransack the hills and dales, the ins and outs of all the various 
mountain regions through which they passed ; and though Isa- 
bella had once more become a mother before her return to Eng- 
land, there were but few of these wanderings in which she was 
not included. 

It would be needless to dwell at length on the family union 
that followed their return to Oak Park. Uncle David discovered, 
before they had been there a month — ^to Isabella's inexpressible 
delight — ^tnat no air agreed with him so well ; and the chamber 
she had assigned him, looking out upon the flower garden, which 
Mr. Worthington had brought to perfection during their absence, 
often detained him for a week together from his old quarters at 
Abbot's Preston. Mrs. Worthington was the busiest and the 
happiest grandmother in the county ; Miss Christina, though she 
fortunately discovered that for deep thinking and laborious com- 
position no place suited her so well as her own snug window, was 
permitted to borrow as many books as she liked ; and Aunt Lucy 
revelled in the delight of working stools for all the dear little 
children to sit upon. 

The happy Alfred was not a man to be overlooked in any 
neighbournood, and was soon acknowled$;ed to b^ l\^a -ss^i;^ 
delightful acquisition to that aro\iiidOaik'^«jcV% ^c>*0Qa5^*<i«^^^a\'?!ct- 
TJsge oflBabella seemed to have gvveixTnoT^ \>xicwet%"6i ^-aioi^^is^i^^"^ 
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than usually attends tlie giTin^ away of a fair hand and lar^e for- 
tune, it being a very general custom on all such occasions to 
discover that, " to be sure, one would have thought she might 
have done better." 

To this nem, eon. approbation, however, there was ewe rather 
-violent exception. The indignation of Mrs. Wentworth w^as un- 
bounded ; and, if the happiness of Isabella and her husband could 
have been affected by invectives breathed against them from a 
distance throughout every day of the year, l£ey certainly must 
have been as miserable, as they were exactly the reverse. 

If, however, there was one amidst the happy party, of which 
Isabella and Alfred seemed the centre, more pre-eminently over- 
flowing with contentment than the rest, it certainly was the 
gentle mother of Alfred. Her joys, like those of her beloved 
daughter-in-law, were sweetenea by the power of contrast, pro- 
ducing a sort of sympathy between them, of which neither was 
insensible. Her home, as nobody who knew her history could 
doubt that it ought to be, was in the house and the heart of her 
devoted son ; nor was there one of Isabella's family who did not 
feel that there, and there only, was her proper resting-place, 
after the painful, but well-rewarded, struggle through which she 
had passed. 

And now, let me dismiss this most unromantic tale, by com- 
mitting it to those for whose especial use it has been written. 

ENVOY 

TO ALL MOTHEBS AND ALL DATTOHTEBS, WITH MOST KIXD 
WISHES FOB SUCCESS IN ALL THEIB FBOJECTS ; TOGBTHSB 
WITH A FBIENDLY BEQUEST THAT THEY WILL BEAB IN MI2$D 
ONB IMFOBTANT FACT; NA3IELY, THAT ALL ILL-TBMPEBBD ME5 
WHO aCAY MAKE LABGB SETTLEMENTS, DO NOT DIB AT THl 
AGB OF TWENTY-SIX YEAB8. 



THE END. 
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or a fortress. It is thus with the * Tower of London,' < Windsor Castle,^ ' Old 
St Paul's,' &c. But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— who numbor thousands 
upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now that a uniform edi- 
tion of his works is publish^, we do not doubt but that this large number of 
readers even will be considerably increased."— Stm. 



In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each* boards, or in doth, 2a. 

Wild Sports of thr Far West (The). | Pirates of the Mississippi (The). 

Price Two Shillings, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). I Hauntkd House (The). 

Feathered Arrow (The). | GoLD-DieoERS (The). 

*'Oer8taecker's books abound in adventure and seenes of excitement; and are 
ftiUy equal, in that respeei, to the stories ^ther of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana.** 



ROVING BNGIiZSHMAN. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 1«. boards. In fcap. 8vo, price ia. boards. 

The Rovino Englishman; or, I Turkey, by the Roving Englishman; 
Skelehes on the Continent. 1 being Sketdies ftom Life. 

*' Who is unflsmiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularly the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the ' Roving Englichman,' 
and who does not hail their collection into a companionable sized volume with 
delight?" 



BOOKS FOR THS COUNTRY. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth limp. One Shilling per volume, except specified. 



1. Aholino. 

2. Pigeons and Rabbits. 

3. Shooting. 

4. Sheep. 

6. Poultry Yard. 

7. The Pig. 

8. Cattle. 

10. The Horse. 

11. Bees. 

13. Cagb and Singing-Birds. 



13. Small Farms. 
14^ Kitchen Garden. 

15. Flower Garden. 

16. Rural Economy. 

17- Farm and Garden Produce. 

18. Common Objects of the Sea 

45HORE. 

19. Common Objects of the Coun- 

try. 

20. Agricultural Chemistry. U. 6d. 



L 



London: GEORGE ROUTL£DG£ akb Co. , IS MA.V!k%\>^^ ^'^^'^^^^ 



ROUtLEDGE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. * 

ROUTIiBDaB'S ORZGZNAIa KTOVEIaS. 

In Fancy Boarded Coven. 

1 Ths CUB.SB or Qohi>. (1«.) By R. W. Jameacn. 

2 The Family Fsud. (2«.) By Thomas Cooper. 

3 Thb Sbrf Sistkrs. (U.) By John Harwood. 

4 Pride op thk Mess, (la.dd.) By the Author of "Cavendish." 

5 Frank Hilton. (2s.) By Jaines Grant. 

6 My Brotusr'8 Wifk. (U. 6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adbibn. (U. 6d.) By the Author of ** Zingra the Gipsy.** 

8 Yellow Frigate. {28.) By James Grant. 

9 Evelyn Forester. iU. 6a.) By Marguerite A. Power. 

10 Harry Ooilvie. (2c.) By James Grant. 

11 Ladder of Life. (1«. 6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

12 The Two Convicts. {2s.) By Frederick Grerstaecker. 

13 Deeds, not Words. {2s.) By M. BelL 

14 The Feathered Arrow. {2s.) By Frederick Gerstaeckor. 

15 Ties of Kindred. '.1«. 6<2.) ByOwenWynn. 
16. Will he Marry Her ? {2s.) By John Lang, Esq, 
17* Secret of a Life. {2s,) By M. M. Bell. 



In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in doth. It. 6dL 

The Absentee. I Manoeuvbino. 

Ennui. | Vivian. 

"Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says, that the rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted for his own 
country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately ai^^ 
for hers." 



BY XiADY CATHARZNB Z.01VG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, St. 61 
Sir Roland Asbton. 1 Tbb First Libutenamt^s Stort. 



BY IVASHZNGTON ZRVING. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth. Is, 6d, 



Oliver Goldsmith. 

Life of Mahomet (The). 

Lives of Mahomet's Successors (The). 



Salmagundi. 

Knickerbocker's New York. 
Woolfert's Roost. 



/ 



BY THB MZSSBS IVARNBR. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, boards ; or. In doth, St. 
Hills of the Shatemuc (The). | Wide, Wide World (The). 

Price Two Shilliugs, \)oaids« Yuca Oxv^ ^\K^\n%«\xMis«du 



SEASINQ FOE THE SEA-SIDE. 



THE RIFLEMAN (U6rf.)«-,ADTBBrcR»> or Pibct BLid 

By Capt4ib KArTXB, * 

SAM SLICK (2ff.); or, Tiiit Cloc».ii*ki;b. 
KORY O'MORE (2*,), by 8*i(ci3,-LoTBtt. 
LEONORA D'ORCO (2».). by G. P. K. J*iim. 
LAW AND LAWYERS (1«.). by PoiBKR 
SALATHIEL (2».).by De, Crolt. 

FOREST SCENES IN NORWAY .\NU 3WEDBN (2i. 
WILL ilE MARRY HER (2r), by Juii5 L*n(K .^ 
DBEDS, NOT WORDS (2..). by M. M. Bki.l. 
SAM SLICK IN BNGLiND {20; «r. Tiiit A n*. 
VOUNG DUKE (U. Od.), by R D'lauitLi. 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN (2i.), by Q. P. R. Jailkb. 
WILD FLOWERS {2«.). by Spksobb Tiiombon, 
THE WOODMAN; or, Tub Batti.k or Boai»ouTU Kiij,| 

(2«.) By G. P. B- J*uB8. 
FOREST DAYS; or.EoBis Hood (l*. 6d.) By Q. P. K. J* 
AUTHUR O'LEARY (2*.). by Oni,au»« Lkvkb 
PRAIHIE BIRD (2».), by MnRBAY. 
■LIFE IN i^STEAMER (U 6rf,), by 8*m Smc*. 
ONE FAULT (2*.). by Mas. TiioLtOPt. 

"The Rkii.i*itY Liii»*mr now campnae* lh« twit wotht of llul"H Ljt^ 
-U. D'lsnwli-Captsin MarrrM— G. P. B. JaniM— W, tl&mion Atn«^~ 
-J»m« Grant— ChMlei U»er— Albert Smitii— J. F. C.^vet—Mu 
[nrming * coUeolion oflhe beat M'ork* of Fiction «»m tiubiUlaitl-"' 



■ CtnpUte Lutt, gratU, e« nppliet 
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